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The rewards of specialization in industry go not 
alone to the business that specializes, but also to the 
customers of that business. These rewards include 
greater economy and better quality due to quantity 
production, to standardization, and to the skill 
acquired by constant application to similar prob- 
lems; the avoidance of many mistakes that the inex- 
perienced can not anticipate; and the better service 
that accrues due to the foregoing advantages. 

Franklin Process has 
specialized in package 
dveing since 1910. Each 
year it has done this one 
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job better, not only because of greater experience 
but also because of a continuous plant moderniza- 
tion program. Franklin Process equipment to-day 
includes the latest type winders and stainless metal 
dyeing machines. 

Good package dyeing (particularly fast color 
package dyeing) requires highly specialized 
knowledge and Franklin Process, as a specialist 
in this field, offers advantages to its customers 

that are not available 


- to others, not even to 
mills with their own dye 
houses. 


SPECIALISTS IN PACKAGE DYEING SINCE 1910 


Colored Yarns Glazed Yarns 


Custom Yarn Dyeing 


Dyeing and Processing Machines 
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—— Sitting Pretty 
Goods All Sold 


at a Good Profit 


Mill Running Full 


The Textile ‘\ 


\ 


Business is Good ‘\\\\w%s—y | 


Money is being Made 


Fine! 


a. 


The Loom Business is Good Too 


The X Model Made its Place during the Depression ° It is Proving its Worth 


in these Better Times 


The X K Model is Today's All-Around Loom for Rayons Woven with One Shuttle 
It is a Bobbin-Changing Loom for Either Cam or Dobby Weaves ° ° lt is 
Economical on Weaves that once Called for a Shuttle-Changer—and More Efficient 


The XL Model is Weaving Broad Sheetings at a Speed Never Before Deemed 


Practical 


Good Business Calls for Good Looms 


All our Orders are for These New Looms + ¢ Everybody Seems to Want the 
Better Looms Built for High Speed 


Of Course We Are Glad to See Them Go Out «+ Glad for Your Prosperity 
Glad for Our Share in it « Glad it Gives You the Ability to Modernize + +¢ 
Glad our Years of Effort on These Looms is Receiving Your Approval 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


Atlanta Georgia Hopedale Massachusetts Spartanburg S C 
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You gh Nor it... 


URE WHIT 


OE REN 


M” operators have wanted a white lubricant 
like this, for years. 

It must be stainless... easy to wash out... 
stable . .. possess high lubricating value. 

They now have it— Texaco Summitlube. 

Summitlube has met with universal success for 
lubricating various types of textile machinery 
where discoloration can spoil goods or necessitate 
extra processing to remove it. 


Used as a twister or spinning ring lubricant, 


Nw TEXACO Summitlube 





Summitlube is colorless—won'’t 
stain or discolor. Ask us for a 
sample for examination. 


the high lubricating value of Summitlube assures 
you of less drag — fewer ends down. Increases life 
of ring travelers. 

A Texaco representative will be glad to pro- 
vide practical engineering service to prove the 
economy of Texaco Summitlube. 

Ww w Ww 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 
135 East 42nd St., New York City 


Nation-wide distribution facilities 
assure prompt delivery 


TE Aico 
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8 nce New Departure originated the self-sealed bearing 9 years ago, seren million N-D-Seals have 
p = = ° = 
been put into use! Naturally enough, New Departure’s experience and creative engineering still give 
7 ail, Pp : 
the world the most effective integral seals, now extended to 11 specialized types of ball bearings. Send 
for catalog and let New Departure’s application engineers work with you. New Departure, Division 


General Motors Corporation, Bristol, Connecticut. 


another new departure by 


NEW DEPARTURE 


PIONEER OF SELF-SEALED BEARINGS... . 


N-pD-Seals 





250F 
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Kaumagraph prote cts -product-package-identit 


Kaumagraph Safeguards Your Confidence 





With an interlocking control as vigilant as the intricate 
manipulation of safe railroad traffic, Kaumagraph orders 
are routed through the various departments of the plant. 
Not only do accurate records and specimen files guard 
against error in filling requisitions, but a production 
chart follow-up insures shipment when and how needed. 
Your confidence in Kaumagraph is further safeguarded 
by all possible human means employed to prevent your 
@£i9's and lithographed packing reaching unauthorized 
hands. A large staff of efficient employees in the Order 
Department is essential for your better service—rule-of- 
thumb methods cannot be tolerated in an institution 
which so serves the textile industry as to merit the title 

Copyright 1937 by 

Zenmageeith Gk “Identification Headquarters.” 


TENUL GL Pee) a ae 20) 37 4 


PLANTS: NEW YORE CITY - PARIS. CANADA - MANCHESTER. ENGLAND 
) Representatives in Principal Textile Centers of the World 
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Raises in wages, bonuses, dividends, all added to the long depleted stock of | 
textile fabrics, only serve to accentuate the demand textile mills will be called 
upon to fill. Which mills are going to show a profit on these orders? Certainly 
not all of them. Unless your equipment has kept pace with that installed by 
the most progressive mills, your costs must suffer and your profits dwindle. | 





Whitin has already dispelled the shadow of obsolete equipment for scores 
of mills in all branches of the textile field — Cotton, Woolen, Worsted, Rayon. 
silk and Asbestos. Many of them devoted weeks to planning improved and | 
economical yarn processing with Whitin representatives. These mills, equip- 

ped with modern Whitin machines are experiencing an upswing of their 

own — and a profit. 


We will gladly match your inquiry and your interest with facts and figures 
on Whitin performance in these mills. 


CHARLOTTE. N. C. WHITINSVILLE, MASS. ATLANTA, GA. 
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ORDERS AND 
REORDERS 


HERE may be a score of reasons why a 
| ec will place his first order for 
a product, but there is only one reason for 
repeat orders: SUPERIOR PERFORMANCE! 
That the Union Special LOCKSTITCH has 
been tried and is now being reordered by 
manufacturers in all branches of the needle 
trades is, we believe, indicative of the im- 
proved performance you too can expect 
to get when you install this new machine. 


UNION SPECIAL 
MACHINE COMPANY 


400 N. Franklin St., Chicago, Illinois 


FOR YOU! 


A new large size 26 page illus- 


trated bulletin containing a wealth of in- 
formation about standard sewing operations... 
equipment . .. and methods for the manufacture 
of a wide variety of woven and knit goods pro- 
ducts is now available. This is printed so as to 
also serve as an attractive wall calendar 
for the year 1937. A copy will be 
mailed to you on request. 


No obligation. 
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NO PAMPERING HERE! 


The machine shop of a firm manufacturing 
blowers, steam turbines and air filters can 
hardly be gentle with floors. Yet the Coppus 
Engineering Corporation used Hard Maple, 
which careful investigation proved to be the best 
floor investment. At the right is the new plant. 
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Even In MACHINE SHOPS... 


Maple Floors are the Best Investment, 
FINDS COPPUS ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


FM rcaarl floor would have its 
troubles in a machine shop. 
Equipment is too heavy, vibration 
too great, tools too sharp, floor us- 
age too brutal, for anything but the 
most “hard-boiled” kind of flooring 
material. Yet —believe it or not— 
Northern Hard Maple, popular in 
ballrooms, makes an ideal machine- 
shop floor. 

The machine shop illustrated is 
that of the Coppus Engineering Cor- 
poration who—besides manufactur- 
ing blowers, steam turbines and air 
filters—are also engineers. Thus, 
Coppus knows the values of various 
construction materials. These engi- 
neers say: 

“When we decided to lay a new 
floor in our machine shop, we care- 
fully investigated the various floor- 
ings available. Taking into 


Northern Hard Maple has proved the 


best floor investment. This harder 


hardwood is so tough-fibred, so 
tight-grained that it offers remark- 
able resistance to abrasion and 
indentation, does not sliver, splinter 
or develop ridges — is lastingly 
smooth. It creates no dust to injure 
the bearing surfaces of costly 
machinery. Treated with the new, 
penetrating heavy-duty finishes, it 
minimizes maintenance and clean- 
ing costs—brushing alone keeps it 
clean. Northern Hard Maple can 
actually outwear stone—yet, being 


wood, provides resilience and 
warmth that reduces fatigue and 
aids workers’ health and efficiency 
—and simplifies plant alterations. 

You can floor with Maple in strips 
or blocks, with or without pattern, 
over wood or concrete sub-floors 
or over your present floor. Before 
modernizing or building anew, 
be sure to investigate its many 
advantages. 

Our “Grading Rules” book de- 
scribes the various grades and gives 
standard specifications for laying 
and finishing. Write for free copy. 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
179 4McCormick Building, Chicago, Ilinois 


Floor with Maple 





consideration durability, cost, 
etc., we found that Maple 
wood would give us the best 
returns.” 











Even in machine shops, 


% The letters MFMA on Maple, Keech or Birch Flooring signify that 

_ — rage —- the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Mwple Floor- 

one le! pede ing Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and 

depa riment assist you maintain the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to man- 

with your flooring prob- ufacturing and grading rules which economically conserve these 
lems. Write us. remarkable woods. This trade-mark is for your 

protection. Look for it on the flooring you use M a MM A 
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Spinners Listen To Others ... . 
But Continue To Use.... 


The Universal Standard Ring Travelers 


The Bowen Special Temper 

Narrow Round Point 

Square Point 

Flat, Oval and Round Wire 
The Bowen Vertical Steel 
The Bowen Vertical Bronze 
The Bowen Patented Bevel Edge 
The Bowen Patented Vertical Offset 
The Bowen Patented Ne-Bow Vertical 





For Spinning and Twisting 
ie tO 8 8) | 


1. Uniformity 

2. Uninterrupted and Dependable 
Performance 

3. Longer Life 

4. Quality Product 











First Quality Cotton, Wool, Worsted, Silk and Rayon Yarns are pro- 
duced only by using ring travelers that dispel any doubt as to their per- 
formance and manufacture ..... UNIVERSAL STANDARD RING 
TRAVELERS ..... meet these requirements, and more, effect a grati- 
fying saving in ring traveler costs by the extra measure of service and 
life they assure..... Order them now..... Samples mailed upon request. 











U. S. Ring Traveler Company 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
AMOS M. BOWEN 


President and Treasurer 
SOUTHERN SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


William P. Vaughan Oliver B. Land Torrence L. Maynard 
P. O. Box 792 P. O. Box 158, P. O. Box 456, 
Greenville, S. C. Athens, Georgia Belmont, N. C. 


Sh» TRAVNSBLER FOR SVERV.. FISRE"’ 
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Yimultaneous . gLENDI Vo 
Cy 5s 
“4 NING 


the First Step Towards Good Yarn 





Over 95% of the mills which have 
“Modernized to Economize” have 
recognized this fundamental fact— 
that thorough preparation is essential 
for the successful operation of any 
long-draft process. That is why today. 
mills with over 5,250,000 spindles in 
the United States alone depend on 
Saco-Lowell Cleaning and Blending 
equipment to prepare their cotton. 
Saco-Lowell No. F7 Cleaning and 
Blending Feeders in the Opening 
Room, the One-Process Picker with 
Cleaning and Blending Reserve in the 
Picker Room assure smoothly sheeted 


uniform laps made from well-opened 
stock thoroughly blended and a mini- 
mum of retained impurities. 

You must eventually modernize 
your Opening and Picking. Our en- 
gineers will plan this for you now 
upon request. 


FLOOR PLAN OF THE OPENING ROOM 
OF THE PEPPERELL MFG. COMPANY 
BIDDEFORD, MAINE 





A typical example of a design in which existing equipment was 
supplemented by Cleaning and Blending feeders. The advantages 
of this arrangement are not only a thorough mixing and opening of 
the stock, but a satisfactory extraction of the dust and light impurities 
before the cotton reaches the vertical and lattice openers. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 MILK STREET. BOSTON, MASS. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. GREENVILLE, S. C. ATLANTA, GA. 
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These two booklets are of the greatest 
significance for anyone whose respon- 
sibility it is to increase performance and 
decrease costs on short center drives. 
One covers the engineering of V-Belt 
installations and the applications of 
Wedgbelt Drives. The other describes 





American 
Wedgabelt Drives 


Better grooving, bet- 
ter balance, better 
bushings combine to make Wedgbelt Pulleys 
outstanding in their field. They are offered with 
the definite intention of providing a superior 
product, based on this company’s two score 
years of producing quality power transmis- 
sion products. 


Send us the facts about any difficult drive. Years of experi- 
ence in engineering power transmission equipment will 
enable us to recommend the most efficient type of equipment. 





the outstanding characteristics of 
American Tension Control Motor Base 
Drives. Every Short Center Drive has 
its own peculiar characteristics. Each 
case warrants individual study. Have 
all the facts in hand, on both basic 
methods before making your decision 
on new equipment. 





American 
Tension Control 
Motor Base 


In its specific range 
of applications there 
is no more efficient short center drive. In many 
cases it has reduced average belt tensions and 
bearing pressures 50% —with corresponding 
reductions in maintenance and replacement 
costs. Its superiority is a matter of proven engi- 
neering fact—its performance can be predeter- 
mined with mathematical accuracy. 





Mail this 
coupon 






AMERICAN 


PULLEY COMPANY 
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SENSATIONAL NEW 
G-E WATER COOLERS 


At Lowest Prices in History 


ROTTLE TYPE BM-II 








MODEL RM-71 





A Special General Electric Cooler with 


LINT-PROOF MECHANISM 


designed for Textile Mills 


Where dust and lint 
play havoc with me- 
chanicalequipment, 
the especially built 
G-E Water Cooler will 
give you dependable 
service for many years. 
Its all-steel cabinet 
and sealed-in-steel 
insulation, its heavy- 
duty 4h. p. lint-proof 
condensing unit pro- 
vide the best perform- 
ance at the lowest 
possible cost. Check 
your water cooling 
requirements today. 
There is a General 
Electric Water Cooler 
to meet every need. 

















* World's lowest cost water cooler service 


* Greater capacity than any other coolers at 
anywhere near the price 


* 29 unmatched construction features 
* Beautifully modern styling 


Here’s the greatest advance in electric water coolers since 
the beginning of the industry. Three new General Electric 
models at lowest prices in history—incorporating feature 
after feature not only to make them the best suited ‘coolers 
for their purpose, but to make them the greatest buy in water 
coolers ever offered. Phone your G-E distributor for complete 
details before considering any water cooling equipment. 
Or write today to General Electric Company, Commercial 
Refrigeration Div., Section TC2, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


WATER COOLERS 
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Staleys GEIL 


PRODUCTS | PRODUCTS 
FARO 


Staleys 


Textile starches 
CONTRIBUTE TO 
‘GENERAL MILL EFFICIENCY 
AND PROFITS. THERE IS AN 
EXACT GRADE FOR EVERY 
PURPOSE. 
STALEY’S COOPERATION 
AND SERVICE ARE USEFUL 
TO YOU IN ANY KIND OF 
AN EMERGENCY. 








A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK CITY 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 








Staleys NENIQAR 


PRODUCTS 
PRODUCTS Ane 


CORN CORN 
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it Shows How Your Dollars are SAVED 
~m™ Concave Side 


Bend any V-belt and here is what you will 
notice:—The top is under tension and be- 
comes narrower. The bottom, under com- 
pression, widens. These stresses distort a 
straight sided V-belt into a shape that does 
not fit the sheave groove—as shown in Fig- 
ure 1, below. Note the out-bulge of the sides. 












WHAT HAPPENS 
WHEN A V-BELT 


BENDS 
Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 





Now look at Figure 2. Here you see that 
the same shape change merely straightens the 
precisely engineered concave side. There is 
no side-bulge. Two savings result: 1. You 
get uniform side-wall wear, longer life! 2. The 
full side-wall grip on the pulley insures against 
slippage on sudden load increases—a saving 
both in belts and power. 

The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-Belt 


built with the patented concave side. 





Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers. 
THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY Factory Branches 


Terminal Bldg., Hoboken, N. J.—1524 So. Western Ave., Chicago—741 Warehouse St., Los Angeles—2213 Griffin St., Dallas—999 South Broadway, Denver 


GATES“iz-: DRIVES 
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HOW 10 AVOID PAYING 
FOR WASTED ELECTRICITY 


... use lamps that 


Stay Brighter Longer 














You can’t save money on light by buying inferior bulbs. 


Segre arene ere eet 


“Electric Eye” tests show they often waste as much as 30°, 
of the light you pay for. Instead of saving money when you 
buy cheaply made bulbs, you usually suffer a loss because 


of wasted current. 


8 Et a Ee rt A 


Kdison Mazpa lamps manufactured by General Electric 
are carefully made according to precise, scientific standards 
.... standards that are much more severe than Federal 
Specifications. ‘lo insure that these are met and maintained, 
there are 480 different checks and inspections made in the 
course of manufacture. 

Next time you buy lamp bulbs, follow the example of Amer- 
ica’s shrewdest purchasing agents . . . the men who buy 


bulbs for leading industrial and commercial concerns, great 





railroad systems, and public utilities. Specify Edison Mazp4 





lamps ... the kind that Stay Brighter Longer than inferior 
bulbs and give full lighting value for your money. General 


Electric Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park. Cleveland. Ohio. 





® In addition to its own tests, G-E employs the 


EDI SS ON MAZ DA LAM PS Flectrical lesting Laboratories the largest im- 

dependent electrical testing organization in 
America to test approximately 10,000,000 
Miazp. lamps a year. These tests show the amaz- 


yes 
GENERAL 4) ELECTRIC ing fact that lesa than | (10th of 1°) have defect« 
wy that will affect their performance. 











LEARN THE REAL FACTS ABOUT LAMP BULBS 


GENERAL EvLectric Co., Derr. 166, Neca Park, CLEVELAND, ©. 
Please send me free of charge vour booklet “They Stay Brighter 
Longer’ containing facts about Mlazpa lamps. 





MAIL THIS 
COUPON FOR 
FREE BOOK 


NAME 


COMPANY 





STREET Corry STATE 
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45 Cotton Mills 


Quebec; Maine; Rhode Island; 
North Carolina; South Carolina; 
Georgia; Alabama; Kentucky; 
Tennessee; Louisiana, and Texas 


Bought 155 Lines of 


ALDRICH SYNCHRONIZED 
SINGLE PROCESS PICKING 


‘To Modernize [Their Picker Rooms 
During The Past Year. 


49 LINES 


IN 11 Mii 


Replaced Competing Single 
Process Picking Equipment. 


Such widespread preference for 
Aldrich Synchronized Single 


Process Picking is an eloquent 





ee 


testimonial to its superiority. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 





WE KNEW HIM WHEN 


HE RAN A MACHINE INSTEAD OF A PLANT 


Thousands of Socony- Vacuum’s Business Friendships date back to the 
time when today’s “Big Boss” ran a Machine. He asked for 
“Correct Lubrication’ then... He insists on it today. 


ent industries is based on these four prohtable eut- 
ciency factors: reduced power consumption, les- 
sened maintenance expense, improved production, 
decreased annual lubrication costs. 


oe AND FORTY YEARS AGO, men working at 
machines knew only one brand of lubricants for 
industrial machinery: Gargoyle Lubricants — made 
by the originators of ‘Correct Lubrication.” 


Today, many of these men who have “‘come up [t will pay every industrial executive to talk with 





through the shop” to head America’s biggest busi- 
nesses still recognize thisonename for Correct Lubri- 
cation...insist on Gargoyle Lubricants exclusively. 

This great acceptance by plant men in 110 differ- 


SOCONY-VACUUM 


INDUSTRIAL LUBRICATION 


the Socony-Vacuum representative when he calls... 
to urge plant staffs to find out how to put these 
benefts to work in your plant, increasing plant eth- 
ciencies and manufacturing prohts. 


SAVES 
MONEY 
FOR 





INDUSTRY 








TH IS MARKETING. POLICY ; 
MEANS CORRECT LUBRICATION 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF PLANT 








ren ALMOST ALWAYS FINDs that the controlled use of high- 
grade Gargoyle Lubricants pays for itself many times over and 


that they actually cost less to use than ordinary lubricants. 


But, for such equipment as does not justify the highest-grade 
lubricants, Socony-Vacuum Engineers will always recommend a 


lower-priced lubricant when consistent with true economy. 


Socony-Vacuum, with a complete line of products, can supply 
the lubricants best fitted for the requirements of the individual 


lubricating job as determined by specific operating conditions. 


Socony-Vacuum Engineers bring you years of world-wide 
experience and direct cooperation with manufacturers of equip- 


ment. Lubrication Profit is the inevitable result. 


SEND FOR THE SOCONY-VACUUM REPRESENTATIVE: J'fe 5 


j 
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men to solve lubrication problem - 











SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co. im 


INCORPO R A:T E D 





STANDARD Oil OF NEW YORK DIVISION - WHITE STAR DIVISION - LUBRITE DIVISION - WHITE EAGLE DIVISION 
WADHAMS Oil COMPANY - MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY - GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION OF CALIFORNIA 
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: - » « Assured by 
| The New PROCTOR Skein Dryer 


The new Proctor Automatic Skein Yarn Dryer, 
with unique Traveling Skein Protector, gives a 
uniformity of results never before attained. This 
perfect uniformity, together with greater 
capacity and increased speed, combine to assure 
substantial savings in production costs that 
no progressive mill can afford to overlook. A 
complete description of this remarkable Proctor 
Dryer will be sent to you on request, without in- 


curring any obligation. Write for Bulletin No. 69. 
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WEAVE ROOM COSTS CAN BE LOWERED 


The Houghton 
Research 
Laboratories 


In this distinctive service originated by Houghton for cotton mills, a complete 
laboratory report is furnished on performance of sized warp. The mill will 
know exactly how much size has been added, and what increase in warp 
strength is due to sizing. 


The mill executive can determine by this means whether or not a balanced 
size formula is being used .. . . if he is obtaining a good money value from 
his present sizing products .... what effect loom stoppages are having on 
production .... what steps may easily be taken to improve weave-room 


performance. 


This Size Check-up is made without interfering with regular 
production. It has helped scores of mills to reduced their sizing 
costs, and it is available to you, right now. With it goes a 
lifetime of experience in making sizing products and serving the 
cotton industry. The next page tells you how to get the whole story. 
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These are 


Houghton Size Check-up 







Test Reports Covering 
Mills from Maine to 






Georgia 





These reports include photomicrographs 
of your warps, such as shown below 





How to Apply for the Test 
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This size Check-up Test costs you nothing, 
commits you to nothing. All Houghton asks is 
frank information as to the formula and yarn you 
are now using, and permission to visit your plant 
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and learn first-hand the conditions to be met. 





You will receive a confidential report, including 
photomicrographs, recommendations of changes 
if needed, and full data that should point the 
way fo better weave room performance. As a 
first step, send us the coupon at the right, or ask 
the Houghton Man when he calls. 





E. F HOUGHTON & CO. 


Main Office: 240 West Somerset Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Southern Division Office: Charlotte, N. C. 
New England Office: 88 Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass. i City -- 


Position 
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COOPER HEWITT ENGINEERED LIGHTING 





Lidset ft... 









that 
minimizes 
lost 

time 








a 






Each thread under Cooper Hewitt mer- 


cury illumination .stands out so dis- 






tinctively that repairs are very easily 





made. Tying broken ends, threading 
reeds, and other time-consuming opera- 
tions are speeded up when this “better 
than daylight” illumination is over the 
looms in your mill. 


Uniformly better fabrics during day 


Notice how clearly every thread stands out under this 
combination of Cooper Hewitt mercury and Mazda 
incandescent lamps. 


and night production alike and reduced 


spoilage and labor turnover are other 


advantages resulting from the use of Cooper Hewitts. A close simulation to natural light can 
Hewitt mercury lamps. Where discrimination be attained. Complete information may be ob- 
of color is an important consideration, Mazda tained from the General Electric Vapor Lamp 


incandescent lamps may be added to Cooper Company, 853 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 














STANDARD COMBINATION 
= COOPER MERCURY AND 
ss MH EWIUTT INCANDESCENT 
Better than daylight” for over 30 years. For use where color is of importance. 





GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 
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PRECISION GEAR & MACHINE COMPANY 






Presents 


EW TEXTILE 
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Better, Faster, Cleaner Greasing for Tex- 
tile Machinery--Rolls Through any Aisle-- 
Needs Only One Operator--No Awk- 
ward Air Hose or Electric Cord--Saves 
1-3 to 1-2 Time and Labor--Super-Press- 
ure Adjustable To 12,000 Ibs. 






MODEL 8-35 
Single, High Pressure, Lubricant Container, 
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MODEL D-35 


Standard equipment, one grease container for regular chassis 
lubricant and one container for heaviest fibrous lubricant. 


VERY textile man knows 

the advantages of sealed 
grease fittings for the war on 
friction in textile machinery 
—the fittings that keep dust. 
lint and dirt out of lubricant, 
the prevention of oil and 
grease spots on fabrics and 
machinery, the saving in lIv- 
brication expense. 

Now, here’s the Grease Gun 
that saves the hard labor and 
cuts lubricating time %4 to \4. 
The PRECISION _ Electric 
Portable uses battery power 
so that it can be moved from 
machine to machine without 
troublesome electric cord and 
awkward air hose. Its pow- 


erful 12,000 pound adjustable 
pressure greases the most 
troublesome fitting. Its fin- 
gertip, instant control makes 
it a pleasure to use. It moves 
freely in the narrowest tex- 
tile mill alleys. It assures 
new, low cost, certain lubri- 
eation of every textile ma 
chine. Its Prest-O-Lite bat- 
tery power carries a three 
year guarantee. A Tungar 
type battery charger is built 
in, 

We will gladly demonstrate 
in your mill. Write us today 
for full details on this mod- 
ern great gun for textile mill 
equipment, 





A PARTIAL LIST OF USERS: 


Mooresville Cotton Mills, Mooresvilk 
N. C, 


Cannon Mills Co., Kannapolis, N. C 
Cramerton Mills, Cramerton, N. C 
Threads, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 


Rock Hill Printing & Finishing Co., 
Roek Hill, 8. C. 

Champion Fiber Co., Canton, N. C 

Sylva Paper Co., Sylva, N. C 

Thomasville Chair Co., Thomasville, 
N. €. 








The Precision Gear and Machine Company 
Charlotte, N. C,, U.S.A. 


PRECISION Ghbcluc Voelulle GREASE GUN 
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BETTER DYEING 
BRIGHTER SHADES 
MORE LEVEL COLOR 


RASSELLI FORMIC ACID, added to the dyebath, 
produces colors that are brighter and more brilliant 
in shade, without streaks or clouds and perfectly level, 


even in cross dyeing. 


Textile manufacturers will find that Grasselli Formic 
Acid, 85% and 90%, is always uniform in quality— 
always crystal clear—never darkening when exposed 
to light. It is both an acid and an aldehyde, therefore, 
it produces results not obtainable in other acids. 


It will not tender the most delicate fabrics, yet has the effi- 
cient strength to almost completely exhaust the dyebath. 




















Selecting “Grasselli Grade” is your assurance of 
quality and uniformity in formic acid. Write, phone 
or wire our nearest office. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 
GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO Gessseul) 


Albany Boston Chicago Cleveland Milwaukee New Orleans Philadelphia St. Louis 
Birmingham Charlotte Cincinnati Detroit New Haven New York Pittsburgh St. Paul 


San Francisco, 584 Mission Street Los Angeles, 2260 E. 15th Street 
Represented in Canada by CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTO., General Chemicals Division, Montreal and Toronto 
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... that’s all you need! 


It doesn’t take an engineer; it doesn’t even take 
strength, or time, or tools to keep your drives in 
perfect adjustment... all you need is one hand, 
one eye, and the new Allis-Chalmers Straitline 
Automatic Ball Bearing Motor Base to do it. 


This base rides on ball bearings which make 
the finest adjustment possible, accomplished as 
easily as turning a radio dial—all you do is turn 
a hand-wheel. How do you know when the proper 
tension is reached? The indicator dial, on this 
new motor base, tells you exactly what your 
tension is at all times...and you make your 


TEXROPE DIVISION 


..UNE EYE 


adjustment while running, so that you get the 
proper tension under operating conditions. The 
Straitline Automatic Ball Bearing Motor Base 
eliminates all guesswork. 


The chief feature of this new base is that it can 
be equipped with an attachment for adjusting it, 
and the new Vari-Pitch Texrope Sheave, simul- 
taneously; thus, retaining proper tension and align- 
ment over the entire range of speed variation 
resulting from increasing or decreasing the 


diameter of the Vari-Pitch Sheave. 


For additional information write for Bulletin 1261A 


Belts by Good rich 
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How Long Should | 
“S LAND UP’ After 


ERY recently more than a thousand looms were 

started up after having been closed down for more 
than one and one half years. The warps on the looms car- 
ried tickets dated April and May 1935. It was freely pre- 
dicted by those who were supposed to know about such 
things, that cotton warps slashed for more than one and 
one half years, and which had remained on the looms for 
all this while, could not be expected to weave satisfac- 
torily. 

It was on Monday morning, January | 8th, 1937, the 
weaving departments were started up. Weavers were 
assigned to regular size stands of looms, and the looms 
started at the regular starting time. Not any warps had 
‘let down’’. The weaving started up as well as if the 
looms had closed down only the night before. These 
warps were print cloth numbers; broadcloths, 80 squares, 
and the like. At one mill where there were over 250 of 
these looms, there were ten looms waiting for warps at the 
start of the week. At the end of the week there were 
three times as many looms waiting for warps, though the 
slashing department had operated full time 24 hours each 
day. 

These warps had been sized with ARCY liquefied 
pearl corn starch. They stood up when the crucial test 
came, and proved they can ‘take it.” That is why mill | 
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Cotton Warp 
‘Being Slashed? 


operating executives who know about the advantages to 


be had, have said: 


‘It is not because of the dollar or so we save in the 
cost per kettle of size that we use ARCY liquefied ‘less 
costly’ starch, but because of the superior results we get 
from the use of the ‘less costly’ starch size.”’ 








ARCY liquefied “‘less costly’ starch makes warps 
‘stand up.’’ Shedding is reduced to a minimum because 
each granule of starch is completely liquefied, to produce 
a thin size which penetrates between the cotton fibres of 
the thread to form an ‘anchorage’ for the surface coat- 
ing, which protects the thread against severe treatment 
while being woven on the loom. 








And there are other reasons why the “less costly”’ 
starch makes warps ‘stand up , and may be relied on to 
produce superior warp sizing and cloth finishing results. 
Its use continues to expand as more mills find out about its 
value to them. ARCY is the only product of its kind used 
in warp sizing and cloth finishing which has stood the test 
of time. ARCY liquefied “less costly’’ starch has been in 
continuous use by many of the largest and best mills since 
1924. It is recommended for the most difficult weaves, 
and a trial will convince the most skeptical mill executive. 


ARCY is a product of Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 
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Information 


in winding equi @w ideas in the winding operation. 


HOW TO WIND FLAT BOBBINS 
on the NUMBER 90 MACHINE 


The increasing use of flat bobbins for silk and rayon 
is an important development in weaving. In addition to 
the savings in the weave room there is a tremendous sav- 
ing in the cost of winding because of the reduction in the 
number of bobbins handled by the winding operator. From 
the experience of those mills already winding flat bobbins 
on the No. 90 Winder, we recommend the following: 

(1) The Bobbin Support attachment, shown in the il- 
lustration, does away 
with the winding spindle, drives the bobbin from the base end and supports it 
on the tip end. The only other change is in the size of the traverse wheel to 
control the width of the full bobbin. A special driver is used for the base 
end of the bobbin and a rubber contact for the tip end. 

(2) Some mills have experimented with a short spindle for the type of flat 
bobbin that has a hole going at least half-way through the center. A long 
bobbin will not run true when winding at the outer end, and the bobbin will 
be slightly tapered. The Bobbin Support attachment, holding the bobbin rigidly, 
will prevent the taper and will build a bobbin having, by actual comparison, 
about 25% more material than the same bobbin wound on a short spindle. 


NEW DOUBLE SLUB CATCHER for soft twist yarns 
for knitting and dyeing packages (for Roto-Coner) 


The illustration shows the new bracket made of rust-proof and non-corrosive 
metal, with threading bail of stainless steel. The replaceable anvils are designed for long wear and accuracy. 

This new bracket permits use of both needle-type 
(McCall) and blade-type slub catchers. The standard 
bracket, as shown, has the McCall guide in the front 











These Bulletins Will Help You 


position, so that any lint which may accumulate and “Get the Most from Winding” 
drop off the needles will be caught by the blade-type 
d prevented from getting into the package we. SP SOORRe ORNS EE ee eee 
a : 8 8 ‘ P Be. ; No. 50 Leesona Winder for Sales Yarn (ail fibres) 
There is one tamper-proof adjustment for quick set- No. 90 Lessona Winder for Filling Bobbine 
ting of both slub catchers, and the McCall slub catcher (Bulletin 101) 


The Roto-Coner (open-wind cones, tubes and dyeing 
packages). 


Write nearest office for any of these bulletins 


can be set independently. The McCall guide has a flexi- 
ble pivot point for easy cleaning, and can be swung out 
of the way or removed when winding ply yarn. 


| N | V L K \ A 1 THERE'S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED 
WINDING COMPANY 


‘ek p ged. Md tear) 414: NEW YORK hate’ 
SPRINGFIELD fa y-V i aebad: ATLANTA 
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Most spinners have two jobs 
to do—spinning..and traveling 
back and forth, cleaning. 

Let your spinners “tend to 
their knitting”’—and make 
cleaning automatic. Parks Auto- 
matic Equipment cleans better— 
and at frequent, regular inter- 
vals. It cleans all surfaces above 
the ring rails with a current of 
air that blows accumulated fly 


outward and downward to the 


COTTON 





floor —where it is easily dis- 
posed of. Slugs and bunches are 
almost entirely eliminated. 
Breakage, loom stoppage and 
seconds are greatly reduced. 
Production goes up. Costs go down. 

There are two types of Parks 
Cleaners. Both have the same 
automatic operation. Both pay 
for themselves in short order. 
One, the Parks Turbo, is mount- 


ed on the creel boards or rods. 
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The other—the Bunchless 
Cleaner— runs on monorails 
suspended from the ceiling. 
Send the coupon below for com- 
plete information about both 
types—or check the line on the 
coupon that will bring a Parks 
engineer to explain about the 
economies that Parks Automat- 
ic Traveling Cleaners are bring- 
ing to other mills. Mail the 


coupon today—no obligation. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., FITCHBURG, MASS...CHARLOTTE, N.C. 





ARKS 





Gentlemen: Please send me Bulletins on Parks 
Automatic Cleaners () You may have an en- 
gineer call (1 (Please check) 


CLIMATE 


Na me 


SY ds wddecdewscacdde cuedidusoceocaca 
Address 
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PIONEERS IN 
royW ama moba- lite 


GOOD SOLDIERS ALL Milton: of tecth. cach one identical: the 


same height, the same thickness, the same angle and the same hardness. In other words, "good 
soldiers all’. That is the story of Ashworth Card Clothing and such uniformity of product assures 
uniformity of performance. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Woolen Div.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 
FACTORIES IN FALL RIVER, WORCESTER AND PHILADELPHIA. SALES OFFICES AND REPAIR SHOPS IN CHAR- 
LOTTE, ATLANTA AND GREENVILLE. SOUTHWESTERN REPRESENTATIVE: TEXTILE SUPPLY CO., DALLAS, TEXAS. 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for cotton, wool, worsted, silk and asbestos cards and for all types of 
napping machinery; brusher clothing and card clothing for special purposes; lickerin wire and garnet wire; sole distrib- 
utors for Platt's Metallic Wire; lickerins and top flats reclothed at all plants. 
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HAND-HONED 
SINDOTHNESS 


The snagging and chafing of stockings in your dyeing 
machine is far too costly to tolerate! A Rochester Super 
Hosiery Dyeing Machine will eliminate that problem. 

Every inch of the inner surface of this efficient machine 
is actually hand-honed until all traces of roughness are 
entirely removed. 

An investment in Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing 
Machines is true economy. Let us tell you more about 








The Rochester Super Hosiery Dyeing Machine, 
. ; SO lb. capacity. Other sizes range from 25 to 
them. Write for details now. 300 Ib. capacity. 


ROCHESTER ENGINEERING & CENTRIFUGAL CORP. 
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Cer tified for smoothness of heddle eye 


for long wearing quality 
for high tensile strength 
for durability of plating 








for corrosion resistance of plating 


at last weaving mills can be certain of which steel heddles to use for 
better weaving—uniform warp tension, less chafing, fewer warp breaks 





Emmons goes to an outside testing laboratory 
to make sure that its manufacturing equipment 
is consistently turning out uniformly high-quality 
steel heddles. 

Weavers will soon find on all shipments of 
Emmons Steel Heddles a “‘certified’’ tag. This tag 
attests that heddles purchased in the open market 
are examined and tested periodically by Pittsburgh 
Testing Laboratory as an independent check 
upon Emmons’ standards of man- 
ufacturing quality. There can 
be no laxity in any operation— 


“CERTIFIED” 





manufacturing or inspection—else P.T.L. will 
show it up. 

No longer will you be asked to purchase 
heddles blindly. Beginning next month, P.T.L. 
reports will be published in this magazine, and 
P.T.L. “break-down” tests will show you exactly 
what you are getting when you use Emmons 
“Certified” Steel Heddles. 

Be sure—order the steel heddles with the 

certified tag! Prompt shipment. 


Emmons ~seonal a Harness Co., 
STEEL HEDDLES 


How “CHAFELESS CORD” coTTON HARNESS is made... and why 


TURPENTINE 


“FIVE COATS ef VARNISH 
FOR LONGER LIFE 


NO ROVLGH PLACES 
EVENLY DISTRIBUTED 


To CATCH WARP END 


Stow BAKING 
48 Hours PRovidtSs DRESSING 
GLASS-LIKE , CHAFELESS FOR LENGTHENING LIFE 
FINISH OF HARNESS 





“RESULT 


SUPER - SMOOTHNESS 
LESSENS WARP 
“BREAKAGE — 
IMPROVES COVER 
HUMIDITY -PROOF 


<> 
GHAFELESS CORD 
LASTS LONGER 


“CERTIFIED” STEEL HEDDLES, “MULTIPLIED YARN SPACE” REEDS, “CHAFELESS CORD” COTTON HARNESS 


described in Textile World Yearbook 
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Valves 











Big brutes of valves, little baby 
valves. Needle valves, globe valves, 
gate valves, pop valves. Brass, steel, 
iron and alloy valves. Valves for gas, 
air, oil, water, steam and chemicals. 
Any kind of valve—the biggest valve 


parade on earth! 


Crane makes them—from a 40-cent 
“dwarf” to a 40-ton monster, Crane 
has the valve you want. You'll find 
them in the Crane No. 52 Catalog. 


Maybe your valve problem seems 


LOL 6 ht 









special. Maybe you are wrestling 
with higher temperatures, greater 
pressures. Save time and cost by 
making use of Crane's 82 years of 
experience in valve making. You'll 
find the solution for most valve and 
piping problems in your Crane No. 
52 Catalog. It contains the details 
regarding 38,000 items, tested in 
the laboratory and proved on 
the job. Use it whenever you need 
valves, fittings, pipe or accessories. 


CranEquip for satisfaction. 


>CRANE? 


CRANE cCO., GENERAL OFFICES: 


836 S. 


MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO, 


Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Sixty Cities 


VALVES, FITTINGS, FABRICATE 


D PIPE, PUMPS, HEATING AND PLUMBING MATERIAL 


ILLINOIS 


lied 4 


D in the next few days. 


URANEQUIPPING 
°| INSURES PRODUCTION 
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¢; BOSTON, MASS.., Jan. 18— Spine | an 
dles are whirling busily i in the textile | Vv 
te industry today and executives are 
€ifar more concerned with keeping 
production up than with sales. 
Many mills need to install new 
machinery and are facing possible 
partial third-shift operations to make 
up for the interruptions in produc- 
tion while re-equipping. 
ts} Plants that are CranEquipt when 
p- | being built or reconditioned insure 
gj themselves against interrupted | ¢ 
operations due to piping troubles. ag 
There are Crane valves and fittings | tq 
for all phases of process and service | iN 
piping—highest quality, modernly 
designed, of metals or alloys Suitable le 
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e 
hp, | to handle your corrosion problems. - 
e 
e See Crane Catalog a 
~ for Specifications and Data : 


Your Crane No. 52 Catalog con- | ¥ 
tains the detailed specifications of | l€ 
the greatest army of valves and fit- 
tings in the world. Use it to make | 2 
ordering easy. You will also find in 
it a vast amount of concise engineer- 
ing data and tables which have 
proved of service to engineers in |j 
dealing with piping problems. We] pé 
art! urge you to look over this feature of 
of! the Crane catalog carefully so that | RQ 
you will know just where to find in-| ™? 
formation when you need it. 
CranEquipas you repair, maintain. 
enlarge or build. It’s the easy, eco- 
nomical route to piping satisfaction. 
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An Important 


Contribution 
to the 
Textile Industry 


@ Little more than a year ago Armour and Company was pleased 
to announce to the textile industry, a new, laboratory-perfected, 
pre-tested vegetable oil soap called CERTIFIED FLAKES. 


Now, a year later, we are extremely happy to report that in actual 
mill work—in wool scouring, yarn dyeing, in silk throwing and other 
light duty operations—it has more than lived up to the enthusiastic 
claims we made for it. 

Developed in the laboratory, and subjected to strict laboratory 
control in every step of its manufacture, CERTIFIED FLAKES has 
been enthusiastically endorsed for all operations requiring a light 
fulling soap. Its uniform quality and the uniform results obtained 
with its use have aroused unusual interest and comment. 

If you are not already using this revolutionary new soap, we recom- 
mend that you order a test barrel or bag today. CERTIFIED Stock 
comes in three forms for your convenient use—flakes, bars and 
solid barrel pack. You'll find it the most satisfactory soap ever used 
in your mill operations. 


INDUSTRIAL SOAP DEPARTMENT 


ARMOUR 480 COMPANY 


1355 W. 31st STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ANOTHER JOB for GOODRICH 


UR association with Goodrich 
began in 1926 with the con- 
struction of the 32,000 spindle Mar- 
tha Mills. In 1929, a major addition 
more than doubled the capacity of 
the plant. In 1934, it was increased 
to 135,000 spindles, making this one 
of the largest tire fabric producing 





units in the country. 


A cotton storage warehouse, and an- 


other extension to the mill, now un 
der construction at Silvertown, Geor’ 
gia, will provide additional facilities 
to enable Goodrich to meet the 
ever increasing demand for their 


products. 


We point with pride to the fact that 
we have been architects and engi- 
neers for the entire development of 
the Goodrich properties in the South- 
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ROBERT AND COM PANY 
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THE COMPLETE LUNKENHEIMER LINE 
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VALVES LUBRICATORS 
Bronze, lron, Steel; Globe, Angle Cross, For Steam, Gas, Gasoline, Oil, Com- 
Check, Gate, Throttle, Non-return, Blow- pressor and Pump Cylinders; Gravity 
off, Pop Safety, Relief, Whistle, etc. Feed or Hydrostatic. 

BOILER MOUNTINGS OIL AND GREASE CUPS 
Non-return, Pop Safety and Blow-off Glass, Bronze or Aluminum Body Oil 
Valves; Water Columns, Water Gauges Cups; Automatic Feed, Cap or Plunger 
and Gauge Cocks, Low Water Alarms, Screw Feed Grease Cups of Bronze, lron 
Fusible Plugs. or Steel. 


Whistles, Cocks, Fittings, Unions, Air Nozzles, Ete. 












The Guide is a ready reference for selecting Valves, Boiler 
Mountings and Lubricating Devices in which products are 
grouped by pressure, type and use. The catalog describes 
and lists the Lunkenheimer line. Ask the distributor for 
copies or write us direct. 


THE LUNKENHEIMER & 


—a" QUALITY’ = 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 








_—— 
EXPORT DEPT, 318-322 HUDSON ST... NEW YORK 


28-65-10 
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Burroughs 


SIMPLIFIES 
PAYROLL 
ACCOUNTING 


Burroughs has made an intensive 
study of the payroll accounting 
problems set up by the Social Secu- 
rity Act. Concerns in many lines of 
business are profiting by the results 
of this study and byrecent Burroughs 
machine developments which enable 
them to simplify the keeping of pay- 
roll records. 


Many find that they can actually cut 
accounting costs while obtaining the 
additional information required by 
the Act. In fact, employers frequently 
say, ‘“‘The investigations we were 
prompted to make because of the 
Social Security Act have brought us 
the complete payroll accounting 
system we have needed for a long 
time.”’ 





, A few of the machines Burroughs offers 
to help you meet the payroll accounting 
requirements of the Social Security Act 










BURROUGHS TYPEWRITER 

ACCOUNTING MACHINE } 
Writes check (or pay enve- * | . 
lope), earnings record, ; 7 : 
employee’s statement and TEE eT A 


a ee 





payroll summary in one 
operation. Column selection 
automatically controlled. 
All totals accumulated. 
This machine is only one 
of many models that handle 
every accounting job. 





BURROUGHS DESK 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 


Posts earnings records, 
automatically prints dates 
in proper columns, auto- 
matically subtracts deduc- 
tions—calculates net pay. 
Can also be used as a fast, 
practical adding-subtract- 
ing machine for all kinds of 
accounting work. Many 
styles—all low in price. 
































BURROUGHS CHECK-WRITING 
TYPEWRITER 


Writes payroll checks in 
units or in strips. Payroll 
summary completed in 
same operation. Fast and 
easy insertion and removal 
of checks. Can also be used 
as a typewriter for cor- 
respondence and general 
typing. Electric carriage 
operation. Several models. 


It will pay you to investigate. Use 
the coupon today. For more imme- 
diate action, telephone the local 
Burroughs office or wire us direct. 


BURROUGHS AUTOMATIC 
PAYROLL MACHINE 


Writes check (or pay enve- 
lope), employee’s earnings 
statement, earnings record 
and payroll summary in 
one operation. Accumu- 
lates all necessary totals. 
Many models for payroll 
work, as well as for scores 
of other accounting jobs. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
6621 Second Boulevard, Detroit, Michigan 
I should like to have specific information to 


| 

| 

| 

assist us in meeting the payroll accounting 
requirements of the Social Security Act. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

i 





Name of concern 









Address — 


My name and title- 





SEND FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION 






We have approximately—____ _employees. 
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Arthur D. Henderson 


FOUNDER ano PRESIDENT 
HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE WORKS 
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THE PRESENT PLANT 





In 1918, the Henderson Foundry & Machine Works was 
founded. Arthur D. Henderson, with many years of textile 
mill experience, realized the great need for better textile re- 
pair parts—parts with greater strength at certain points— 
parts that fitted with more precision—parts that would op- 
erate at higher speeds with longer life. He retired from 
actual mill work and built a small foundry near Hampton, 
Georgia. The textile parts he made found a ready market, 
and the little shop grew into the present foundry and ma- 
chine works with over 100 employees and a floor space of 
27,800 square feet. 


This plant has steadily achieved the high standard of quality 
set by Mr. Henderson in its beginning. It has progressed 
through depression years as well as through years of plenty, 
until today HENDERSON TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS are in 
use in the majority of leading mills throughout the South and 
in many mills in other sections. The demand has now become 


so great that expansion has become necessary. 








THE STEADY DEMAND 
REPAIR PARTS MAKES 




















HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
HAMPTON, 


















THE NEW PLANT 





FOR HENDERSON 
EXPANSION NECESSARY 


The Hampton Cotton Mill Plant No. |, shown above, has 
been acquired. With its 65,000 square feet of floor space 
and other necessary facilities, this building will be modernized 
and adapted to permit a greater production of even higher 
quality HENDERSON TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS. The present 
plant, with its 27,800 square feet of floor space, will be 
moved to the grounds of the new plant, giving a total tloor 
space of 92,800 square teet. Greater storage and ware- 
house space will allow for a greater stock of all types and 
sizes of textile parts so that all orders may be filled promptly. 


Adhering today, more than ever, to their original ideal and 
purpose, the Henderson Foundry and Machine Works look 
ahead to the industry's needs of tomorrow and plan to meet 
the requirements as the industry advances and modernizes. 


The pride that Arthur D. Henderson feels in the production 
of better repair parts is shared by every member of the 
Henderson Foundry & Machine Works. This is assurance of 
the maintenance of the high standards set by Henderson 


repair parts through the years. 


& MACHINE WORKS 
GEORGIA 




































































































































MODERNIZATION 


iS AS MUCH A MATTER 


OF PARTS AS OF MACHINE 
— hs. 


O textile machine, no matter 
how modern, can operate effi- 
ciently if its individual parts are in- 
accurate as to fit, if they wear out 


or break quickly. 

Today's modernization of textile mill 
machinery is as much a matter of 
parts as of machines, and HENDER- 


SON TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS are 
helping many textile mills to modern- 
ize their machinery. These are not 
just ordinary replacement parts. 


They are built to fit perfectly and 
operate so smoothly that even the 
oldest machines will be made more 
efficient by their use. This kind of 


modernization saves much in the 
cost of new equipment and will pay 4 
dividends in less stoppage for re- 









pairs and decreased maintenance 
costs. 


Let HENDERSON help you modern- 
ize your equipment. Our new plant 
enables us to fill your requirements 
more quickly. Ask today for quota- 





tions on one or any number of parts 
tor any make of textile machinery. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE WORKS 
HAMPTON, GEORGIA 


HENDERSON 


TEXTILE REPAIR PARTS 
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Taking accurate beorings with 
Pelorus, attached to ship's compass 
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Says a LARGE COTTON YARN CONVERTER 


Spinners prefer Foster cone winders because of 


their economical operation and 
because Foster Winding breaks 
down sales resistance. 


Knitters prefer Foster cotton 
cones because their UNIFORM 
DENSITY and precise wind as- 
sure uniform and economical 
knitting. 


The new Model 102 Foster 
winder still further improves 
Foster economy and Foster 
quality. It increases production 


100°, and reduces labor cost 
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FOSTER 


MODEL 102 











| /3 as compared with older machines. The drum 


wind makes possible a uniform 
yarn speed. This uniform speed, 
assisted by proper tens:on and 
pressure devices, makes possi- 
ble a controlled density most 
suitable for knitting require- 
ments. 


YOUR REPUTATION: Winding 
Makes It or Breaks It. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO. 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
Fred P. Brooks, Representative 
P. O. Box 941, Atlanta, Georgia 









































STAINLESS STEEL DYE BECK — 
SHALLOW TUB CONSTRUCTION 
Self supporting—stainless steel reels. May be equipped with 


unloading device if desired. Individual motor drive—gear 
type. Machine equipped with idler reel. 








Tarouse intensive research we have 
perfected a method of welding and 
fabricating this popular metal and can 
furnish drying cylinders—dyeing machines 
(all metal or with lined tanks)—or special 
machines made to your order. 











Put any problem pertaining to stainless 
steel equipment for the Dyer or Finisher 
up fo us. 


Remember: We make the complete line of 
KLAUDER WELDON DYEING MACHINERY 


and can furnish parts for any KLAUDER WELDON Machine 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Established 1820 


PLANTS at PHILADELPHIA and BETHAYRES, PA. 

reew Gactend Olt — Off ee STAINLESS STEEL PIECE DYE KETTLE 
ew Englan ice: outhern ice: n Canada: pe: 

TURK’'S HEAD BUILDING JOHNSTON BUILDING W. J. WESTAWAY CO DEEP TUB CONSTRUCTION 


Providence, R. I. Charlotte, N. C. Hamilton, Ontario Tub is self supporting type and sets on foundation below 


floor level. Individual motor drive — gear type. Machine is 
te equipped with idler reel and an unloading device with 
automatic stop motion. 


BUTTERWORTH puihiy MACHINERY 





1 COMPLETE LINE OF FINISHING AND RAYON MACHINERY FOR THE TEXTILE I800520 
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Check over the reasons why this 
package spindle carrier assures 
quality to your product. You'll find them 
much the same as the reasons why it keeps 
down costs for repairs and replacement. 
Let's see how that happy combination 
comes about: 

The answer comes straight from the 
basic properties of Monel.* Monel is ab- 
solutely rust proof. And it resists corro- 
sion from the dyes and dilute bleaches 
you commonly use. 

That rules out metallic contamination 

. the chief cause of off-shades in dye- 
house equipment. But note how those 
very same properties prolong the life of 
the equipment itself. 

For when most equipment gives way, 
you generally find rust or corrosion to 
blame. But Monel, tougher and stronger 
than steel to begin with, holds that strength 

.and with no need for extra bulk. 
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This package carrier illustrates one more 
point about Monel. The users, Amazon 
Cotton Mills, installed this one as a re- 
sult of their successful experience with 
their first Monel carrier. That’s just the 
way Monel earns in many plants the name 
“The standard corrosion resistant metal 
for the dye house”. 

You're familiar with Monel—but did 
you know welded Monel tubes are regu- 
larly available . . . also cast Monel fittings 
and other accessories. 

For full information about these spin- 
dles or any job where Monel’s two-way 
cost-saving might help, write Inco’s engi- 
neers to-day. 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY, INC. 
67 WALL STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


*Monel is a registered trade-mark applied to an 
alloy containing approximately two-thirds Nickel] 
and one-third copper. This alloy is mined, 
smelted, refined. rolled and marketed solely by 








International Nickel. 
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Spindle package carrier for package 
dyeing machines at the Amazon Cot- 
ton Mills, Thomasville, N. C. This 
carrier is equipped with 30 welded 
Monel tubes 1745" 0.d. x .095" wall x 
601,” long, perforated with ¥44" holes 
on 254," centers. The tubes are thread- 
ed into the base, which is a special 
cast 30-70 Nickel-copper alloy. Also 
each tube is fitted with a 5" reduction 
bushing at the top. To facilitate han- 
dling, each carrier is equipped with a 
15" dia. 69" long threaded Monel 
lifting bar. The spindle package car- 
rier illustrated is the second Monel 
equipped unit supplied to the Amazon 
Cotton Mills. 














How high a load can a gear tooth stand without scuffing? This 
instrument—in Gulf’s research laboratories—measures the ex- 
treme pressure characteristics of a lubricant. This property is 
particularly important in the lubrication of gears with small 
@ areas of contact and high rubbing speeds such as hypoid gears. 


“we 


™~ 


This complicated apparatus—in Gulf’s laboratories—is 
used to study the behavior of oils at high temperatures in 
the presence of oxygen. Some oils deteriorate more rap- 
idly than others under these conditions, forming organic 
acids, insoluble sludges, and soluble impurities of high 
viscosity. Samples of the oil are withdrawn at frequent 
intervals for test, and changes measured. Gulf sup- 
plies oils with highest resistance to such deterioration. 


The “‘Chemist’s Aquarium.’ 
This adiabatic thermostat 
measures extremely small tem- 
perature changes due to chem- 
ical reaction in an oil. The 
data secured are valuable in 
certain fundamental studies. 


| 





Oxygen is one of oil’s greatest 
enemies. This apparatus is 
measuring the rate at which 


.oxygen combines with an 


oil and the effect of catalysts 
and anti-catalysts. This equip- 
ment was developed by Gulf. 


2 |! E7 -. 
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Many new bearing metals have been de- 
veloped during recent years. Here the 
Underwood test is used to determine the 
effects of oils on various bearing metals. 








A new machine developed by Gulf engineers— 
the first that will test any bearing under precisely 
the operating conditions of actual service. It meas- 
ures accurately friction, torque, temperature, wear 
and film thickness. Thus, Gulf research engineers ‘ 
develop new information which is useful in the 
manufacture of improved bearing lubricants. 


é 
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From scouring to weaving... kier to tur- 
bine ... bad water ‘‘gums up the works.”’ 
If you have water troubles of any kind, send 
for Permutit. We have the organization and 
experience to handle any water condition- 
ing problem related to any phase of textile 
mill processing or steam production re- 
quirements. If you say the word, a Permutit 
water conditioning specialist, expert in 
your line, will make a thorough study of 





Automatic Zeolite Water 
Softeners 


Lime-Soda Water Softeners 
Lime-Zeolite Water Softeners 
Zeo-Dur (glauconite zeolite) 


glauconite) 


all types) 


Nee, Nee Nee 
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PERMUTIT PRODUCTS 


Super-Zeo-Dur (high capacity 


Decalso (synthetic zeolite) 
Filters (pressure and gravity— 


Complete water-treating equipments for removal of color, odor, taste, oil, chemicals or other impurities. 


Permutit 


February, 1937 
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RELIEF FOR TEXTILE MILL MANAGERS 


your water supply problems. Permutit 
booklets have been prepared describing 
how and where Permutit water softening 
reduces costs and improves production in 
specified cotton, woolen, silk and rayon tex- 
tile processes. For copies of these booklets, 
address THE PERMUTIT COMPANY, 
Dept. B1, 330 West 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. | 











Filter Control Equipment 
Chemical Feeding Devices 
Ranarex Mechanical CO, Meters 
Continuous Blowoff Equipment 
Heat Exchangers 

Internal Feedwater Treatment 
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Another Industry Salutes 
sKF Quality... 


A 


When Industry awoke to the sky-high cost of 


inefficient bearings, it naturally looked for help 





from the largest maker of industrial bearings in the 
world...ScS. And Industry received that help. 


SCS makes it a habit to produce the right bear- 
ing for every purpose...makes it another habit to 


put the right bearing in the right place...always. 


In the Textile Industry, the leading manufac- 


turers select S0Sf Bearings. Plant after plant 








uses them exclusively. For makers of textiles were 
among the first to realize that they cut down 
shut-downs . . . lop off top-heavy overhead .. 


wipe out waste. 





Follow the example of the Textile Industry. 





Select your bearings on performance, too. Switch 


More than 6,000,000 SSP Famous SCS Self-Aligning Ball . 
’ : . ae. tick oa ne rep ome EP tries 
Roller Bearing Bolsters are used Bearing. The Textile Industry was or stick to Sis. ... Sts Industries, Inc., 
Front Street and Erie Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
f 


in spindles throughout the world. _ first to use this bearing. 
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YOU CAN SAVE 
25 TO 30% ON PEROXIDE COSTS 


by bleaching with 
SOLOZONE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


THE LOWEST-PRICED, HIGHEST STRENGTH, 
COMMERCIAL PEROXIDE 


, make this great saving on peroxide 
cost because a dollar’s worth of SOLOZONE* has the most 
bleaching oxygen for the money. And as every bleacher 
knows, it’s the bleaching oxygen in peroxide that does 
the bleaching. The required bleach takes so much 
bleaching oxygen; the less you pay for this oxygen, the 
more you save on the job. 

Quite simple, isn’t it? But it explains why SOLOZONE 
with 20% bleaching oxygen saves so much in the cost of 
peroxide. This saving is quite independent of any other 
economies you may be able to make in your process by 
using SOLOZONE. The type of cottons you are proc- 


essing does not have to be considered, for whether you 


*SOLOZONE is the registered trade-mark for 
du Pont Sodium Peroxide. It is a stable powder, 
easily soluble in water and acid; contains 20% 
available bleaching oxygen, the largest amount 
of bleaching oxygen in any commercial peroxide. 
At 17c per lb. (base price), SOLOZONE is the 


lowest-priced, highest strength peroxide available 





commercially. 











are processing heavy or light goods, knit goods, yarn- 
dyed shirtings, etc., it takes a certain amount of bleaching 
oxygen to give the required results. You can get these 
results—a high quality peroxide bleach—at the lowest 


cost for peroxide by using SOLOZONE. 
Bleaching with SOLOZONE is peroxide bleaching, con- 


sequently this economical peroxide can be used for 
processing other textiles as well as cotton. 


Write to our nearest district office for more information 
about SOLOZONE and its specific application for your 


bleaching. 





Other R & H Chemicals for the textile industry include 
ALBONE* (Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 Vol.), for bleach- 
ing all types of fabrics; Sodium Perborate, for oxidizing 
vats to clear, bright colors; Non-Flammable Solvents, 
Liquid Chlorine, Potash Carbonate, Potash Caustic, 
Bichromate Soda, Bichromate Potash, Caustic Soda, 
Soda Ash, Oxalic Acid, Formic Acid, Sodium Silico 
Fluoride, Soda Acetate, Soda Nitrite, Permanganate 


Potash, Yellow Prussiate Potash. 


*REG. U. s. PAT. OFF. 


sd st WP ae - aD > OA Od al-Saablor-0C-e BD) Sel basacl-sahs 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INC. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


trict Sales Offices: Baltimore, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco 
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Correct Speed Control Can be 
Fitted to ANY Individual Need.. 


M ANY factors are involved in applying 
variable speed control correctly. Available 
space, h. p. requirements, speed variations, 
mounting positions, driving connections, 
methods of control, etc. 

From many years’ experience in meeting 
ALL these conditions for all types of industrial 
machines, REEVES engineers have developed 
a complete line of speed control equipment 
built around three basic units. Each of these 
units has its own field of application. All are 
highly efficient, proved, accurate and positive 
in providing infinite speed adjustability. 

To help you choose the one unit best suited 
to your specific needs—and to apply it cor- 
rectly, REEVES maintains a nation-wide or- 
ganization of seasoned speed control engi- 
neers. These men are prepared to counsel 
with you on factors calling for thorough en- 
gineering judgment. There is a REEVEs engi- 
neer in practically every leading industrial 
center—at your service without obligation. 


How REEVES Control Can Help You 


REEVES Speed Control provides any driven 
machine with an infinite number of speeds at 
the instant command of the operator. Insures 
new accuracy in production. Saves time and 
material. Maintains uniform quality at faster 
rate and lower cost. Provides complete flexi- 
bility to meet changes in production sched- 
ules, skill of operator, etc. Indispensable in 
modern manufacturing. 


Free... 


NEW and revised Edition of Speed Control 
Handbook just off the press; 118 pages; 
serviceably bound in RED cloth. Describes 
and illustrates the complete REEVES line of 
speed control equipment and its application 
to all types of driven machines. New h. p. 
rating tables, etc. Keep your data on speed 
control up-to-date. Send for this book. 





ASIC REEVES UNITS 


COTTON 5! 
















VARI-SPEED MOTO.- 
DRIVE. Combines in one 
compact, self-contained en- 
closure, constant speed motor, 
REEVES speed varying mech- 
anism and reduction gears 
(where required). In space- 
saving horizontal end vertical 
types—14 to 10 h.p. Speed 
variations 2:1 to 6:1 inclusive. 


MOTODRIVE 





VARIABLE SPEED 
TRANSMISSION. Pro- 
vides infinite speed adjuste- | 
bility over wide range: Accu- 
rate and positive at all speeds. 
Modern, compact open and 
enclosed designs, vertical and 
horizontal. Fifteen sizes—frac- 
tional to 125 h.p. Speed varia- 
fions from 2:1 to 16:1 inclusive. 


REEVES VARIABLE SPEED TRANSMISSION 





VARI-SPEED MOTOR 

PULLEY. Simplified de- 
velopment of Transmission. 
Mounts on standard shaft of 
any constant speed motor. 
Forms direct drive to machine. 
For light horse power require- 
ments up to and including 742 
h. p. and not greater than 3:1 
ratio of speed range. 








REEVES VARI-SPEED MOTOR PULLEY 


j 
|; REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, DEPT. T COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Send, without obligation, FREE copy of new edition of your Speed Control Handbook. 2.37) 
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MORE THAN EVER, LEADING MILLS 
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RELY ON TAYLOR’S YEARS OF EXPERIENCE TO CUT SLASHING COSTS 


EVEN YEARS—a long time in a 
S changing business world. But even 
in 1930 this Taylor advertising was a 
familiar story to many foresighted tex- 
tile executives. And Taylor systems of 
Automatic Slasher Control were cutting 
costs and improving output in leading 
mills. 

Today a long string of successes in 
scores of the country’s finest mills is 
proof of the lasting value of the pioneer- 
ing work begun by Taylor engineers over 
a decade ago. 

There’s no guesswork about Taylor 
Slasher Control. It is a complete, unified 
system that controls automatically every 
step of the slashing process from size 


cooking to drying—planned, engineered 
and installed by Taylor engineers— 
tailored to fit the particular needs of 
your mill and tested in operation before 
it is turned over to you. 

Each installation presents an indi- 
vidual problem, but every mill employ- 
ing Taylor Slasher Control enjoys these 
same advantages: increased speed of 
production, more uniformly sized warps, 
savings in raw materials, greater eff- 
ciency in the weaving room, and more uni- 
form finished goods. In most mills Taylor 
Systems have paid for themselves within 
a year. The investment is quickly written 
off, but the savings it brings continue to 


pile up into profits. 


For full information about this profit- 
able investment in Taylor Slasher Con- 
trol, get in touch with a Taylor repre- 
sentative. Or write direct to Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, N.Y. 
Plant also in Toronto, Canada. Manu- 
facturers in Great Britain—Short & 
Mason, Ltd., London, England. 








indicating Recording Controlling 





TEMPERATURE, PRESSURE 
and FLOW INSTRUMENTS 
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Modern 
Drying 











Equipment 








One Apron Stock Dryer 


NEWEST DESIGN 


A leader in its field. This Sargent Stock Dryer has prov- SARGENT 
en its worth to many satisfied users. This general accept- PRODUCTS 
ance by owners can be attributed only to the superiority 
of design, materials and workmanship so characteristic of Acidifying Machine—Automatie Ex- 
these machines. tractor—Automatic Feeders—Back- 
washers — Backwash Dryers — Bag- 
FEATURES: ging Machines—Ball Winder—Car- 


bonizing Dryers—Carbonizing Dust- 
ers — Cotton Stock Dryers — Crush 
Roll Machines—Press Roll Machines 


Centrifugal fans, direct motor connected, New type coils, 
Sectional Conveyor with speed control. 


--NEW PATENTED CURVED TOP-- Stage: Ageen: Bepen—-Eate: Bayes 
—Special Dryers—Wool Dryers— 
reduces air resistance—promotes free air flow. Wool Washers—Yarn Conditioners 


—Yarn Scouring Machines. 


2 EE A ME TRE? ORE RES OLE ai 
C. G. SARGENT’S SONS CORPORATION 


Graniteville, Mass.—Founded 1852 


Southern Agents: Philadelphia Agent: 
Fred H. White, Charlotte, N. C. F. E. Wasson, 
Fred P. Brooks, Atlanta, Ga. Drexel Bldg. 


SARGENT (SS THE PIONEER AMERICAN BUILDER OF OR Dae 
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ni Took Individual 
Thinking 140 Years 
to Produce This; 
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COLLECTIVE THINKING 
Produced This in Only 27 Years 





By the individual and isolated 
effort of scores of inventors over 
a period of about 140 years the 
automobile by slow stages of de- 
velopment finally reached the 
point when it was a practical 
method of transportation. Then 
the automobile industry discov- 
ered COLLECTIVE THINKING 
and its progress in the 27 years 
that have followed has been one 
of the marvels of the age. 

Textile finishing can also util- 


ize collective thinking’ with 
equally important results. In 
fact collective thinking is highly 
essential in textile finishing to- 
day because the multiplicity of 
problems created by new fibres 
and style changes require a 
breadth of knowledge and expe- 
rience that is seldom given to 
one man or even to one organi- 
zation. Furthermore, delivery 
requirements demand prompt 
solution of these problems. 


Collective thinking in connec- 
tion with sizing, printing and 
finishing problems is available 
even to the smallest textile unit 
through A-H Consultation Ser- 
vice. This service is rendered 
free of charge by a staff of spe- 
cially trained chemists assisted 
by a completely equipped, mod- 
ern laboratory and a company 
experience of 122 years. 

Write and tell us your prob- 
lem or ask our nearest repre- 
sentative to call. 


Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Inc. 


Established 1815—Plant at Dighton, Mass 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


New York . Boston . Philadelphia . Charlotte 





Tallow * Waxes 


A-H CHEMICALS 


Sizing and Finishing Gums and Compounds 
tog Gums e@ Softeners e Soluble Oils 
Soaps @ Flour Dextrines o Starches 


Pigment Colors and Lakes @ Ammonia Acids @ Blue Vitriol e Borax 
Bichromate of Soda @ Bichromate of Potash e Liquid Chlorine @ 
Chloride of Lime @ fzustic Soda (solid or flaked) 
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“.« then Acme Steelstrap was applied here, 


thus reducing costs and increasing profits” 





“The treatment is simple. Better packaging is accomplished in 
shorter time, at lower cost. 

Many Branches of the Textile Industry have used Acme Steelstrap 
and Bale Ties exclusively for years. Bales, wooden and corrugated 
boxes are stronger, more compact and ‘bound to get there’ when 
Acme Steelstrap and Bale Ties are used. 





My Second Strap Book is helping many companies effect impor- 
tant economies. Mail the coupon, today, for your FREE copy.” 


Doc. Steebstrafs 
ATC ME STEEL CUMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2847 Archer Avenue, Chicago, [llinois 


Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





Acme Steel Company, 2847 Archer Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
|] Please send me a copy of “My Second Strap Book.” 
|] Without any obligation, please have Doe. Steelstrap diagnose our case. 
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WE PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATED RE-~PROCESSING 


BY STANDARDIZING ON 


ARCTIC SYNTEX! 
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WE‘VE FOUND 
THAT ARCTIC SYNTEX 
SAVED US NEARLY 10% 
ON OUR SCOURING 
COSTS! 


AAAREL 
» “4 


ARCTIC SYNTEX 


SAVED US $750.00 
LAST YEAR IN OUR 
DYEING OPERATIONS 


- 


ALONE! 


WITH “ARCTIC SYNTEX! 


RANKLY, we don’t claim that 

Arctic Syntex is a cure-all. There 
are some textile difficulties that it 
won't overcome. 


But in many textile mills, Arctic 
Syntex is helping reduce manufac- 
turing costs. We believe it can help 
you secure new economies, too... 
help you uncover Hidden Profits! 


Why you can save with 
ARCTIC SYNTEX 


Arctic Syntex minimizes re-proc- 
essing by eliminating its most fre- 
quent cause. Unaffected by hard 
water, metallic salts and acid or 
alkaline solutions, it prevents for- 
mation of insoluble soap curds. 
Acts to disperse any lime soap 
particles already formed. 


You'll find Arctic Syntex saves 





time. For it is an extremely fast 
and thorough wetting-out agent. 


It’s an excellent emulsifying 
agent for waxes, oils and gums. 
Eliminates the need for solvent 
soaps and other protective agents. 
It assures goods that are clean... 
goods that react more favorably 
in every processing operation. 


It’s safe to use on the most deli- 
cate shades and fabrics, too. It has 
desirable levelling action in dye- 
ing. Helps secure clear, brilliant 
colors without spotting. 


Let Arctic Syntex help uncover 
Hidden Profits for you... increase 
your percentage of goods that war- 
rant top prices. Your C.P.P. Rep- 
resentative will be glad to give 
you the complete story. Or write 
to us. No obligation. 


ARCTIC SYNTEX 


(The Latest Development in Fatty Acid Derivatives) 


COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Headquarters for Uniform Textile Soap Products 


*ARCTIC SYNTEX, the most advanced 
development in fatty acid derivatives, is 
made in two forms: A and T. Each offers 
specific advantages in the processing of 
wool, silk, cotton and rayon. Both are 
stable under usual storage conditions. 
Both are constantly uniform. 


You'll find this handbook a helpful buy- 
ing guide. Brand new and thoroughly 
up to date. Send for yoxr copy of “De- 
pendable Soaps for the Textile Indus- 
try.’’ No obligation. Just write to 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET CO., 
Industrial Dept. TC, 105 Hudson St., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


NOTE: The pictures used in this ad- 
vertisement are of professional models. 





ER Fiddle Trop il IN YOUR PLANT 
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AND DIRECT BENEFITS 


—the c ark 3-C 
the Coupling 


: Ra 
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The Clark Alexible Coup- 


ling makes it possible for 

ee ae ERE'S a flexible coupling without former disadvantages. The 
shaft to be removed with- / ie 

out disturbing the foun- Clark ''3-C" compensates for angular or parallel misalignment 
Cation mounting. and allowance of end float without excess pressure on either driving 


. or driven apparatus. No bolts, no screws, no lubrication, noiseless, 
me smooth-surfaced as a pulley, few parts, small outside diameter which 
minimizes the useless fly-wheel effect. The Clark 3-C Flexible Coup- 


ling can be universally applied to any direct-connected load from a 
small horsepower motor drive up to large mills . . . Sales representa- 
tives in twenty cities are ready to serve you. 
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SEE THE IMPROVEMENT 
--in your operation 
--in your prints! 


Printers—look over this page! You'll find 
the answer to finer prints—smoother pro- 
duction—reduced costs! Each product 
represents the latest developments of lab- 
oratory research and is outstanding for 
its purpose. Look no farther than the 
Onyx line of Printing Gums to meet every 
need—with better results. Write for in- 
formation and sample of any products. 


ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO. 


Specialists on Finishing Materials 
Jersey City, N. J. 


Southern Repr.: E. W. Klumph, Charlotte, N. C. 

New England Off.: 100 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. 
Midw. Repr.: Maher Color & Chemical Co., Inc., Chicago. 
In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal. 
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SILTEX GUM BRILLIANT 
Extra Refined 


The only water-white gum on the market. Pro- 
duces whiter whites, clearer colors. Free of 
particles and lime. Perfect results in “blotch” 
or finest designs. Unequalled for clarity of 
prints, penetration, working quali- 
ties and economy. For application 
or discharge work. 


VATRONYX PRINTING 
GUM 


In vat printing, gives greater color 
yield and brilliance. No sticking in 
engravings, no breaking of lines, no 
“snaps” or streaks. Fine for pig- 
mented rayons. In two _ forms: 
POWDER and in ready - to - use 
PASTE. 


HYDRO-SULVAT G 


An excellent ready-to-use gum for vat printing. 
Good penetration and color value. Produces 
clear designs and clean whites. 


XYNO WHITE PRINTING 
PIGMENT 


A new development! Prints absolutely pure 
white on silks, rayons, acetates, cottons, etc. 
Maximum coverage and penetration. Disperses 
thoroughly, will not separate on standing. Try 
it! 


PRINTING GUM--S 


Especially prepared for efficient screen or ma- 
chine printing. Needs no washing out. 


LEVELOL 


Added to printing paste, makes a homogeneous 
paste, gives extra penetration and easier wash- 
ing out. Eliminates foam. 


ONYXOL--P 


Mix with printing pastes for exceptional pene- 
tration. 


TRAPINEOL 


Mix with printing pastes to prevent foaming. 


Large stocks of highest-grade, carefully selected 
Gums and Gum Pastes are always on hand for 
prompt shipment. 


@ WRITE for information and sample of any 
products on this page, naming conditions of use. 
Our printing experts will gladly co-operate in 
solving any problems. 
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Condor Compensoted Belt on a “bicycle drive. 


*12 ADVANTAGES 


. Ruptures in outside ply practically eliminated 

. Ply separation practically eliminated 

. Longer fastener life 

Operation less affected by atmospheric conditions 
. Less bearing, shafting and hanger troubles 

. High efficiency 

. Higher overload capacity or margin of safety 

. Less wear on pulley side 

. Can be operated on smaller pulleys 

. For heavy loads, plies may be increased with same pulleys 
. Can be dressed without destructive effect 

. Material reduction in belting costs 
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LOW TENSION OPERATION 
Equalized Ply Stresses Over Pulleys 


HOLDS FASTENERS 
3 to 4 TIMES LONGER 


Real advantages result because the con- 
struction of Condor Compensated Belt is 
different from that of standard rubber 
belting. Important among these advantages 
is the fact—demonstrated by repeated 
tests and in actual use throughout indus- 
try on thousands of drives—that it holds 
fasteners three to four times longer. This 
greater fastener life is due to the low 
tension Hycoe pulley surface and to the 
equalization of ply stresses, exclusive 
patented features of Condor Compensated 
Belt which give this belt twelve advantages.* 


Available also in Type F and Type B 


for drives where some slip is desirable. 


Below : Unretouched photograph showing how three stondard types of 
fasteners held in Condor Compensated Belt in comparison with standerd 
rubber belt operating under identical conditions. Fastener life is three to 
four times longer with Condor Compensoted Belt. 
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. THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 
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 earaghenat cn MEANS INDELIBLY IMPRESSING 
THE MIND OF THE BUYER WITH THE MERITS AND 
VALUE OF THE PRODUCTS OFFERED. 


NO BETTER MEANS OF ATTAINING THIS SUPREMELY ImM- 
PORTANT OBJECTIVE CAN BE FOUND THAN BY BRAND. 
ING THE PRODUCT AND MAKING THE BRAND A SYMBOL 
OF DEFINITE QUALITY AND VALUE. 


IDEA SKETCHES FOR NEW DESIGNS AND QUOTATIONS 
ON THE REPRODUCTION OF ANY TYPES OF BRANDING 
MEDIA NOW IN USE WILL BE GLADLY PREPARED AND 
FURNISHED YOU WITHOUT OBLIGATION. 
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now we're 
GUARANTEEING em 
extra production... 


Ano you can have your money back if Research Belting, on the drives in your 


; ; plant, does not increase average machine production at least 1 or 2% over ordinary 
“If that isn’t the best reason for buying 


belting. Increases of 3 and 4% are not uncommon — and savings of thousands of 
our belting ...! 





dollars and many hours a year. It’s the completely new manufacturing processes 
“Here’s the angle. We’ve had enough developed in our Home of Research that does it — increases coefficient of friction 
performance facts to prove that the new — eliminates wasteful stretch — insures extra machine production. 


Research Belting will increase average ; 
The purchasing manager in your plant can find the nearest Research Belting sales 


office or distributor in the Graton & Knight insert in the belting section of 1937 
THOMAS’ REGISTER. Give him a ring on the phone now ... have Research 


Belting put on an important drive where the increased production can be measured. 


machine production at least 1 or 2% 
over ordinary belting. It’s done it in 





metal-working plants, in textile mills, in 


flour mills, paper mills — everywhere! 


“So you can definitely say to the plants 


you call on —that Research Leather 


F Belting will increase average machine "3 al Gat. / 4 - hf 
F production at least 1 or 2% over ordi- WL 
nary belting ... or they can have their R Ez E = R Cc Kw a | > T I N ts 


money back. from the Home of Research, Worcester, Mass. 








WRITE FOR OUR HOME OF RESEARCH BOOK ON ECONOMICAL POWER TRANSMISSION 
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Clipper No. 25 Lacers and Hooks for spindle and 
condenser tapes are made by the same company 
which supplies industry throughout the world with 
Clipper Belt Lacers and Clipper Belt Lacing Hooks. 


The Clipper method of joining spindle tapes and con- 
denser tapes is well out of the experimental stage. 
The spinning and carding departments of several 
well known textile mills have been using the Clipper 
method for over a year. For over two years the No. 
25 Clipper Lacing Hooks have been tested contin- 
uously by the Clipper research department against 


CLIPPER BELT LACER COMPANY 
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other methods of joining tapes, and these tests have 
proved very conclusively the superiority of the 
Clipper joint. 


Manufacturers of spinning frames are not only 
recommending CLIPPER-LACED tapes, but are 
equipping their new machines with them. 


Sold only through authorized Clipper jobbers. The 
factory will gladly co-operate with you and your 
jobber in making a trial installation. Write 
for information. 


e Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S.A. 
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AMCO rirsT SELF- CLEANING ATOMIZER 
SAVING MONEY IN SCORES OF MILLS ... 


The Amco No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizer has proved itself an important 
humidification development. Long past the trial stage, it is saving money in 
scores of mills where manual cleaning labor was formerly boosting costs. If 
you are not familiar with its operating principles, here are the quick facts: 

Both air and water orifices of the No. 4 are automatically cleaned whenever 


the air supply is shut off by humidity control or manual operation. 





The smooth concave surface around the nozzles is kept clean of lint and 
fly by streamlined currents of induced air. 

Drip, or “feathering down’’, is prevented by an exclusive built-in feature 
which shuts off water supply when air pressure falls below the proper point 
for good atomization. Water is not admitted to the nozzle again until air 
pressure has risen to the proper atomization point. 

These pioneered developments by Amco, plus improved construction, make 
the No. 4 Self-Cleaning Atomizer well worth your investigation, for new 
work or replacement. Facts on request. American Moistening Company, 
Providence, R. I. . . . Boston . .. Atlanta . .. Charlotte. 


AMCO wHumIDIFICATION 

















TAKE YOUR HUMIDIFICATION JOB TO A HUMIDIFICATION SPECIALIST 
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or indirectly with the Textile Industry 
look forward to continued good business. 
Straws floating by indicate which way the 
wind is blowing. And the speed with which 
the straws pass plainly shows that many 
have a heavy foot on the gas pedal. 


A: of us who are connected directly 


Where are we going? Notso long ago we 
were in the doldrums. Not enough breeze 
stirring to lift a straw off the ground. Per- 
haps this is a good time to stop, look and 
listen—at least for a few minutes—in an 
effort to try to see into the future. 


Of several things we can be sure. Mills 
are rapidly buying new equipment from 
pickers to looms and from bleach house 
washers to calenders. This new equipment 
must operate at higher speeds and with 
greater accuracy than ever before. It 
must produce ''more and better yarn or 
cloth at less cost." 


We can be sure that speeds are not going 
to decrease. They will increase as time 
goes on. The demand for greater accur- 
acy will increase also. But higher speeds 
and greater accuracy cannot be main- 
tained economically or for long unless 
machines are equipped with bearings de- 


signed to meet these conditions. 
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and LISTEN 


And that's where Hyatt Roller Bearings 
come into the picture. Designed for speed 
and accuracy they will maintain their initial 
accuracy and that of the machine for many 
profitable operating years. 


The increasing number of Hyatt Roller 
Bearings adopted as standard equipment 
by the builders and the increasing number 
of these bearings being specified by the 
mills in looms for example, is positive tes- 
timony that the worth of these long-lived 
bearings is appreciated. 


So take time by forelock. Make sure your 
new machines, whether wool, silk, rayon 
or cotton, are equipped with these modern 
roller bearings and prevent them from be- 
coming obsolete a few years hence. Spec- 
ify Hyatts for pickers, drawing, cards, spin- 
ning, looms and all finishing machinery. 
Hyatt Bearings Division, General Motors 
Corporation, P. O. Box 476, Newark, New 


Jersey. 


HYATT 


Koller Bearings 
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Kor more than a generation, 
leading Southern textile mills 
have been effecting material 
savings 1n power, repair ex- 
pense and lubrication costs— 
through the use of STANDARD 
OIL lubricants...STANDARD’S 
complete \ine permits the choice 
of exactly the right oil or grease 
to Keep each machine operat- 
Ing at Maximum efficiency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


— INCORPORATED IN KENTUCKY 
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Test Energy Drive Yourself 
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Every month adds to the list of mills 
using the new Energy Drive on group- 
driven looms in regular production or 
experimental tests. We have yet to learn 
of any thorough long-term test between 
Energy Drive and Unit Drive on “X” 
Model looms which has not shown 
greater total production and less varia- 
tion in production with Energy Drive. 


This simple, inexpensive improve- 
ment to loom operation results in higher 
weave room production at lower cost 
with the same or improved quality. More 
than 60 mills have already installed 


COTTON 





Energy Drive in the brief period since 
its development by Power Transmission 
Council engineers. 

If you have not yet tested Energy 
Drive, arrange to do so at once. It adds 
another important advantage to the four 
known economies Modern Group Drive 
offers the textile industry—lowest in- 
vestment, operating, maintenance and 
power costs. Full information on re- 


quest. Write or wire today. 


POWER TRANSMISSION COUNCIL 


Suite G-3, 1765 PEACHTREE ROAD, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


A research association of producers and 
distributors of power, power units and me- 
chanical equipment for transmitting power. 








Write or wire for further information 


MODERN GROUP DRIVE 


—the new efficient and economical way of transmitting power to machines 
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of your hose requirements 
for conducting air, water, steam, gases, 
gasoline, oil, chemicals, acids or fluids of 


any kind—we can meet them accurately. 


Republic produces hose for withstand- 
ing heat, high pressure or abrasion 
hose of good appearance, of pronounced 
flexibility or other desired properties. 
Through exhaustive researches into uses 
of every description, we can supply the 
special needs of any industrial appli- 
cation. 


Republic Hose is built to our higher 
established standards by the aid of ev- 
ery modern facility in laboratory and 
plant. Their high quality assures eco- 
nomical and long-lasting performance. 


~ 












Manufacturers of HOSE 
BELTING @® PACKING 
MOLDED PRODUCTS. 
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FOR 
EVERY INDUSTRIAL 


APPLICATION 



































YOUNGSTOWN ° OHIO 


ORDER REPUBLIC RUBBER PRODUCTS FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 








Standard counter has 
3 figure wheels — one 


pat 
wheel in red figures to 
register tenths of hanks. count ER 
Also furnished specially 
with four wheels — two in 
red~figures to register hun- 
dredths of hanks. Forked 


coupling drive standard for R ESETTING a 


spinning and roving frames. 


Our money says this is the finest HANK 
Counter your money can buy. For it’s a counter that meets 
your present requirements on spinning and rov ing frames—and also 
makes full provision for any possible requirements of tomorrow. 


The new resetting 2-3 HANK Counter prov ides the same interchange- 
ability— the same quick, complete conv ertibility—that has made V codes 
Root’s 2-3 Pick Counter standard in mills all over the country. 


Here’s how this new counter protec ts vour investment. You buy it to- 
a day asa 2-shift HANK Counter. Then. if ever you need a 3rd shift— 
convert the counter right in your mill, with 3 serews and the 3rd shift 


And the cost of “the converted 3-shift counter is only slightly 


unit. 
| N F () 4 p () Wy AT E f) more than a counter originally built for 3-shift operation. 


his major advancement in Hank Counter design suppties new proof of 
———————— Noodor— RO OT — a Veeder-Root’s incontestable leadership in ability to ‘saa counters to 
the exact needs of the industry—both for today and tomorrow. Be sure 

HA RT F 0 R p c 0 N N C R F F N V l T F S c to find out for yourself just how much time and money this new counter 
’ . , Va Ve can save you—how easily it can be converted. Call the nearest Veeder- 

BOSTON . PHILADELPHIA . MONTREAL . LonnoN Root office now—ask a representative to arrange a demonstration. 





BUILDERS OF COUNTING DEVICES SINCE 1878 
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-FOXBORO SLASHER CONTROL 
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One of the manufacturing ad- 
vantages that mean better, 
more uniform textiles is 
stronger yarn, It goes hand-in- 
hand with accurate tempera- 
ture control at the slasher — and 
it costs so little as quality in- 
surance on the large capital 
investment in any textile plant. 

Moreover, Foxboro Complete 
Slasher Control assures in- 
creased weaving efficiency ... 
more uniform dyeing... and 
eliminates the danger of mil- 
dew. Add to this the direct 
saving in steam consumption 
and the reduction of “seconds.” 
Small wonder that users are 
enthusiastic. 

We welcome an opportunity 
to survey your conditions. No 
obligation is involved. A letter 
will receive our immediate ai- 
tention.The Foxboro Company, 
18 Neponset Ave., Foxboro, 
Mass., U.S.A. Branches in 25 


Principal Cities. 
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TEXTILE CONTROLS 


* PRAZTONET FE ZAC CIRO 
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The only maintenance MURSE 
CHAINS need comes in a drum! 





DRIVES 


CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA NWN. Y. DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORP. 
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RHOADS TANNATE BELTS 


ADDING TO PROFITS 


Longer service life, fewer replacements, less time lost through shutdowns is a 
common, profitable experience of users of Rhoads Tannate Belting and textile straps. 















The superintendent of a southern textile mill remarked to a Rhoads representa- 
tive that every purchase he has made of Rhoads Belts and textile leathers has been 
perfectly satisfactory, and proven less expensive than other makes because of longer 
service. He thought Tannate Picker Straps last twice as long as other brands. 










Longer service life, with fewer interruptions and fewer re- 
placements can add much to profits. 


J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


PHILADELPHIA, 35 N. Sixth Street 
NEW YORK, 102 Beekman St. ATLANTA, 88 Forsyth St., S. W. 
CHICAGO, 26 N. Clinton St. CLEVELAND, 1200 W, Ninth St. 


Factory & Tannery, Wilinington, Delaware 





ALBANY MACHINE CLOTHS 
FOR 


FINISH-- EFFICIENCY -- ECONOMY 


Whether your plant does Printing, Sanforizing, Palmer 
finishing, Spinning, or Weaving, ALBANY machine cloths 
offer you these important advantages—advantages which 
permit you to assure your customers the best possible 


product. 
BLANKETS CLOTHS JACKETS 
Sanforizing Lapping Slasher Roll 
Palmer Roller Quetsch Roll 
Printing Clearer Rubbing 
Rubbing Slasher 


ALBANY FELT COMPANY, Albany, New York 
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PRECISION BEARINGS 


in 108 distinct series 


To che machinery world, NORMA-HOFFMANN offers the most complete and 
comprehensive line of anti-friction bearings in America—108 distinct series— 
a PRECISION Bearing for every load, speed and duty. 

Many of these have been pioneered, or specially developed, by NORMA- 
HOFFMANN engineers to meet specific requirements as revealed by advancing 
methods in machine design, manufacture and operation. 

In times past, engineers often had to adapt their designs to the compara- 
tively few standard bearing types then available. Today—with the wide range 
of types and sizes afforded by the standard NORMA-HOFFMANN PRECISION 
line, such compromise is seldom necessary. 

In the 108 PRECISION Series are included: ball, roller, needle and thrust 
bearings; open, closed, and angular contact bearings; radial and self-aligning 
types; single and double row types; felt-protected, shielded, snap ring and 
self-sealed types. The size range is from '/- to 21-inch bore, embracing both 
metric and inch sizes. PRECISION Ball and Roller Bearing Pillow Blocks are 
also available in an extensive range of sizes. 


Write for the Catalog. Let our engineers work with yours. 


AVKMA-AVFFMANK, 


PRECISIYVN BEARINGS 


BALL. RVLLER AND THRUST 








NORMA-HOFFMANN BEARINGS CORPN., STAMFORD, CONN. U.S.A. 
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IT’S EASY AS ABC 
TO SELECT THE 
PROPER DRIVE FROM 
THIS NEW CATALOG 


When you want a drive to meet your horsepower 
and speed requirements...to occupy minimum 
space ...to exactly solve your transmission prob- 
lem...simply refer to Dayton Catalog No. 180 
and you'll quickly find just the drive you need. 

This catalog is the most convenient, most com- 
pact, easiest to use ever published. It saves time and 
effort. It makes calculation unnecessary. It gives 
complete information at a glance. In it are listed 
Dayton Cog-Belt Drives and V-Flat Drives for all 
power transmission jobs from fractional to 1,000 
horsepower. 

If you haven’t received Catalog No. 180, ask the 
nearby Dayton Distributor for a copy or write us. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING CO., DAYTON, OHIO 





THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO.., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Send Catalog No. 180 on Cog-Belt and V-Flat 
Drives. 
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HE TEXTILE INDUSTRY begins 1937 under happier au- 

spices than have favored it for many years. Those mem- 

bers of the industry who had courage and foresight to prepare for good 

times in the midst of bad may now congratulate themselves on their vision 

and determination and reap the just reward of their prudent preparations. 

Those who have lagged in plant modernization and mainten- 

ance should profit by the stern lesson of the past decade and apply the 

first fruits of their present prosperity to renew and replace unfit equip- 

ment. Stockholders are anxious for some dividends for they have been 

through some hungry times, but worn out and obsolete mills will not feed 
them for long. 

We also need to Modernize some of our habits of thought and 
business practices to Maintain prosperity. The old idea of cutthroat price 
competition should be declared obsolete and replaced by more efficient 
methods, yet this idea is still operative to a considerable extent in the Tex- 
tile Industry, although it has been practically banished from many others. 
The Textile Industry still to some extent follows the practice of killing of 
incipient prosperity as quickly as possible by unwarrantable over-produc- 
tion. We need to modernize our ideas about this—to follow a sane plan 
of operation and merchandising. 

We need to maintain an attitude of common sense in good 
times as well as bad—to curb our instinct of vanity and greed when more 
Dusiness is offered than we can take. The object of running a business is 
to make a profit—not simply to build up volume. If the Industry has 
learned nothing from the bitter experience and terrible casualties of the 
past few years and cannot modernize its ideas along with its plants, and 
maintain its common sense along with its machinery, we may confidently 
look for another collapse at an early date and some sort of action by the 
Federal Government along lines not at all pleasing to the members of the 
Industry. 

Our biggest maintenance problem for |937 is to maintain 
business at a profitable level by the exercise of good judgment as well as 
the operation of good equipment. 
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Illustration, courtesy Saco-Lowell Shops 


no modernization problems is to admit that he 

stands alone in an industry which is perpetual- 
ly changing. New ideas in machine and equipment 
design, new methods in the operation of machinery, 
and new raw materials and fabrics follow one an- 
other with almost dazzling rapidity. The alert mill 
executive must assume the position that in so far 
as it is economically possible, those which concern 
his particular business must be carefully investigat- 
ed. 

Rare, indeed, is the textile plant today which 
finds itself in a financial position whereby it can 
scrap all of its old and install new machinery. By 
far the majority are in the position of being forced 
to take the steps gradually because of a limited bud- 
get available for modernization. 

Along with the radical changes in machinery and 
equipment have come new ideas in the operation of 
machinery. Reduction in effort required per unit of 
product as a result of more attention to manufactur- 
ing details and improved equipment, scientific allo- 
cation of operatives’ tasks, better working conditions 
for employees, and many other important advances 


| jor ANY textile mill executive to say that he has 
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By D. K. WOODARD 


Barnes Textile Associates 
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HE ANALYSIS of any program is es- 

sential. Especially is it so for any 
radical changes in machinery, equip- 
ment, and lay-out. Here it is shown 
that the average plant that has only a 
limited fund to expend for moderniza- 
tion should first consider well before it 
adopts a new plan of operation. If 
there are two or more types of equip- 
ment on the market, each one should 
be analyzed from every angle. 


as a 





in the use of machines and labor have combined to 
make the individual mill’s problem of modernization 
more difficult to solve. 

For example, the return on an investment in long 
draft spinning equipment would be one amount if 
speeder tenders on a given hank roving were operat- 
ing two frames, but it would be entirely different if 
the task were four frames per tender. Likewise, the 
Saving which would result from an installation of 
new looms which would produce 20 per cent more 
product per loom hour would be entirely different 
if the weavers’ task were 16 looms per weaver rather 
than 60 looms per weaver on the same fabric. Fur- 
thermore, the return on investment resulting from 
the installation of higher speed looms varies materi- 
ally between one fabric and another because of the 
fact that, other things being equal, the cost of the 
loom would remain the same while the operating cost 
and therefore the saving per loom would vary greatly 
between one fabric and another. The first type of 
variation comes from technological advances in the 
industry while the second type of variation is due 
to the difference in construction and quality re- 
quirements between one fabric and another. A third 
element which weuld radically affect the picture is 
the question as to whether or not the additional! prod- 
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Top photo. courtesy Saco-Lowell Shops 
Center and lower photo, courtesy Whitin Machine Works 


Top: View of a modern and well-maintained picker room 
with automatic feeders. Left: An up-to-date card room. 
Below: Installation of long-draft spinning 
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uct would be marketable. Thus it is a demonstrated 
fact that the modernization of the machinery in the 
weave room of one mill might show a 30 per cent re- 
turn on investment while the identical change in an- 
other mill might show a 5 per cent annual saving. 

With a limited budget for modernization avail- 
able it would seem logical to me that the problems in 
any textile mill to be solved are: 


1. What are the weak spots in the order of their 
importance to the successful conduct of the 
business? The weak spots may be outmoded 
operating methods of the machinery in place, 
obsolete machinery which is costly to operate 
in comparison with more modern equipment, 
machinery not wholly adaptable to the prod- 
ucts being manufactured, inadequate buildings 
which contribute to excessive supervision and 
trucking costs, poorly planned and therefore 
uneconomical arrangement of machinery in 
existing buildings, lack of reasonably good 
working conditions causing abnormal labor 
turnover and absenteeism, or one or more of 
numerous other elements which cause the busi- 
ness to be non-competitive. 

2. What are the various steps which might be 
taken to bring each one of these weak elements 
up to normal? 

3. What would be the capital expenditures neces- 
to effect these changes? 

4. What is the yearly return on the capital ex- 
penditures involved in each case, or what oth- 
er considerations make the proposed change 
desirable? 


For the moment, we shall skip the hard part and 
assume that you had all the answers to the fore- 
mentioned questions before you. The answer to your 
modernization problems, from the standpoint of a 
definite program, would be, for the time being, as 
simple as arranging a deck of cards with the face of 
the cards towards you and no one around the table 
to object. 

The “hard work” part of the job is, unfortunate- 
ly, obtaining the answers to put on the cards. 
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“All that glitters is not gold’, while written many 
years ago, is still as true today as it was then. Many 
mill executives are right now thinking along this 
line as a result of sad experiences. New machinery, 
new methods, and new fabrics just because they are 
new does not necessarily imply that they should re- 
place the old. The selection of the type of new 
equipment or methods is highly important. 

If there are two or more types of equipment on 
the market which might answer the purpose, each 
one should be given consideration. Each one should 
be analyzed from every angle and should any doubt 
still exist, trial installations should be made and 
carefully studied before a final decision is made. 

In the foregoing paragraph, I used the phrase 
“analyzed from every angle’. I believe this state- 
ment might well deserve a short discussion. Such 
important cost elements as power, quality of prod- 
uct, machinery arrangement in available floor space, 
maintenance, etc., must not be overlooked if the de- 
cision is to be sound and will accomplish the fore- 
cast result. In other words it is of utmost import- 
ance that a saving in one element of cost is not part- 
ly or wholly overshadowed by an increase in other 
cost elements or reduction in sales value of product. 

In my opinion, the plant which is organized to 
obtain the necessary facts as a guide to a moderniza- 
tion program and also has an adequate cost system 
which will, as a matter of routine work, check the 
results of each step in the modernization program is 
in a fortunate position. There is some satisfaction 
in laying out a program based on predetermined esti- 
mates, but if there is no means available to check 
the estimates after a change has been made, there 
always remains a doubt as to whether or not the 
change has been justified by actual results. In a 
plant which produces a variety of products, adequate 
cost methods are most important. Averages cannot 
be used convincingly. Each type of product has a 
distinct cost and should be so calculated that the 
correct burden of cost is allocated to the individual 
types of product. 

To illustrate this point, and at the same time 
show the value of checking actual results with fore- 
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Piece-goods mercerizing machine 
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cast results, I shall give you some of the details con- 
nected with a part of the modernization program of 
a certain large textile organization. Part of its pro- 
gram concerned the rearrangement of departments. 
In one case there were two complete dressing depart- 
ments located in two different miils. For the pur- 
pose of reducing costs, it was decided to combine all 
the spooling and warping in one mill near the warp 
spinning, and all the slashing and drawing-in in an- 
other mill adjacent to the weaving departments. Be- 
fore the change was made, these departments were 
operating very close to their predetermined costs, 
l.e. the actual labor cost in the department compared 
very closely with the production in each process of 
the individual yarns multiplied by their respective 
standard unit costs. After the rearrangement took 
place, it was found, by using the same standard unit 
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costs as a basis of comparison, that the actual costs 
were 35 per cent over standard. At this plant as a 
matter of routine, these figures on every department 
become available to the mill executives each week. As 
a matter of record, illustrated by the accompanying 
chart, the troubles were quickly found and after a 
reasonable time the costs brought back into line so 
that the final results did justify the cost of the re- 
arrangement. The management of this plant has 
recognized the importance of utilizing the best means 
available to guide them in their modernization pro- 
gram. Each change under consideration has to be 
considered from every viewpoint. The capital ex- 
penditure involved, the reason for the investment, 
and the estimated return on the investment based on 
all facts obtainable, must be down in black and white 
before the expenditure is authorized. The form used 
for this purpose is shown also. 





Requisition for Capital Investment. 


Dept... . | 


With a limited budget avail- 
able, it becomes necessary to un- 
dertake the program by steps. The 

















Description of Investment 


question of the order of these 
steps is sometimes most import- 
ant. Two elements must be con- 
sidered in arranging the steps of 
the program in their proper or- 
der. First is the size of the bud- 
get available for capital expendi- 


Estimated Cost Installed $ tures and second is the probable 








Reason for Investment 


percentage saving based on the 
capital expenditure of each step 
in the modernization program. 

In conclusion, it can be truly 
stated that textile mill executives 
have real and continuous modern- 
ization problems. However, it can 
also be truly stated that given the 





Estimate of Annual Operating Saving and Return on Investment 





Estimated Annual Saving 


Se guidance of adequate cost meth- 
ods in the proper hands, decisions 
by snap judgment, which are al! 
too frequently costly and illogical, 
can be eliminated, and the correct 
solution of these problems can be 
made comparatively simple. 
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Signed........ , iene Con Dex. Based on 50wks........hours per wk.$ 
Date........ . Estimated % Return on Investment . % 
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Form used by executives when con- 
templating capital investment . . 
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ODERNIZATION is a well 
known, in fact al- 
mostthreadbare 


word with the textile industry. 
For several years this was principally noticed in 
the advertising efforts of manufacturers of machinery 


of various kinds. For some time after 1930, like the 
weather, very little was done about it. 

During and after the artificial prosperity of 1933 
engineers had some employment in making studies of 
various textile mills, showing large hypothetical sav- 
ings to be made by spending still larger sums of money 
for new equipment. Most of these savings remained 
hypothetical because the times were not ripe in the 
opinion of most mill executives. There was much dis- 
cussion with salesmen, many trial installations, some 
tests, and a few purchases. 

The conditions in 1936, however, proved favor- 
able, and the cumulative effect of six years of adver- 
tising, study, discussion, and testing, brought about a 
large amount of activity in the installation of new 
equipment. 

The details of the modernization story have been 
told so often that it is hardly necessary to cover it 
here. From the opener room to the cloth hall there is 
scarcely a process for which entirely new or radicaliy 
improved textile machines are not available. Perhaps 
the cotton card itself is the only machine where the 
vintage, whether 1926 or 1936, is of little moment. 

We have more opening equipment and better ap- 
paratus, single process pickers, controlled draft 
drawing, long draft roving, long draft, large pack- 
age spinning, high speed warping, spooling, and 
winding, high speed slashers, and high speed looms; 
also in finishing plants, range drive, cleverly con- 
trolled, high speed operation and automatic piling. 
In general, the basic productive equipment has been 
speeded up and designed in such fashion that a great 
deal more poundage can be produced per machine, 


Time is saved by having the machinery laid out properly 


MM ODERNIZATION— 


By C.L. EMERSON 


Robert & Company, Inc. 
Atlanta, Georgia 


* 
and more particularly, per operative. We will speak 
later of this speeding up. 

For the same production in pounds, the mill has 
become more compact with fewer square feet of 
floor space. Fewer people work in it, requiring less 
housing, and reducing the village problem. We do 
not have space here to deal with trends in housing, 
but it appears that there will be a continuing effort 
to reduce the mill village, as such, to the smallest 
possible proportions. Interesting advances have been 
made on plans to enable mill families to live in sep- 
arated locations and permit at least half of one foot 
to be planted in agriculture. 

The increased emphasis on textile machinery and 
the greater proportion which its cost bears to total 
investment brings the attention more than ever to 
maintenance, particularly what might be called pre- 
ventive maintenance. The latter requires and em- 
braces periodic inspections, records, and minor re- 
pairs to anticipate breakdown and stoppage. Mod- 
ern machinery costs too much to permit it to become 
idle. 

There is an entirely separate group of moderniza- 
tion equipment for what may be called subsidiary 
systems. In brief, the increased cost of textile ma- 
chinery itself has made it desirable not only to keep 
it running continuously, but to have it run under 
conditions of light, humidity, temperature and drive 























An up-to-date spinning room with overhead cleaners 
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| bey question of ideal conditions involves the abil- 
ity to predetermine the proper conditions, then 
to set or adjust the system. 1937 to witness many 
examples of modernization on a larger scale. . . 


* e 


speed as nearly ideal as possible. The question of 
ideal conditions involves the ability to predetermine 
the proper conditions, to then set or adjust the sys- 
tem, thereafter to have the system automatica!ly 
maintain its adjustment and in addition to have in- 
struments to show that the conditions that exist are 
actually those predetermined and desired. All this 
requires a complexity of equipment and control 
which seems to increase continually. The operation 
of these systems, however, when kept in good condi- 
tion, is not difficult but rather simpler than before. 
The technique required is in its selection, planning, 
installation, and maintenance. 

As previously noted, much of the improvement in 
textile machinery has resulted in reducing the num- 
ber of operatives required for a given production. 
The trend of hourly wages is upward and may so con- 
tinue for a long period. Since we have fewer and 
more highly paid operatives, good management rec- 
ognizes that certain changes in method are indicated. 
It means that more careful selection, a certain modi- 
cum of training, or education, and the provision of 
better working conditions will pay. 

We find the same factors operating for machinery 
and labor alike. Fewer and more expensive ma- 
chines, fewer and more highly paid men, require of 
management more careful thought and better pro- 
vision for the conditions under which they are to 





work. We are, accordingly, 
getting better lighting, better 
cleaning, heat control, and 
better buildings, toilets, and 
rest rooms, and many other things which can be re- 
garded as comparatively modern. 

Up to the present writing modernization has con- 
sisted largely in the substitution of new machinery 
for old, located substantially in the same place, or 
perhaps with the addition of a better lighting sys- 
tem, or an arrangement for cleaning. 

This process is, however, expanding its scope 
somewhat. In various progressive mills, building 
construction is being undertaken, not to add ma- 
chine equipment, but to increase efficiency. One 
phase of this is the consolidation of two or more 
small mills into one large one to permit the reduc- 
tion of supervisory costs and overhead. At the same 
time that the consolidation is effected, any remain- 
ing obsolete machines will be replaced. In the new 
building, at least, ideal working conditions will be 
provided. This matter of consolidation is worth the 
attention and study of our larger mill groups. 

Still another typical development is coming into 
play, and that is the construction of floor space to 
permit the unscrambling of processes and the open- 
ing up of proper alley spacing and parking space for 
goods in transit. The new floor space may be a cloth 
room or a weave shed, or what not, but it gives a lo- 
cation into which a certain department can be moved 
to give turning room so that other departments may 
be reorganized without undulv reducing production 
while the rearrangement is being effected. 

A plant with two or more spinning rooms, or 
weave rooms may make worth while savings by com- 
bining them in one location. It may be that warp 
spinning and filling spinning can be separated to ad- 
vantage or that carding and spinning may be sep- 
arated. There are innumerable ways in which exist- 
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ing layouts which have come into existence over the 
years by happenstance can be improved. They all 
come under the general heading of building for ef- 
ficiency. When such reorganizations are contemplat- 
ed, they should be delayed until a thorough machine 
study is made. In this way any modernization which 
is justified can be carried out simultaneously, and 
the layout so carefully studied need not be later dis- 
turbed. 

Probably 1937 will witness many examples oi 
such modernization on a larger scale than merely 
the replacement of antiquated machinery. 

We find one quite interesting sidelight on the new 
textile machinery as a group, but particularly that 
for certain processes, in that it may be used to in- 


Courtesy, H. & B. American Machine Co. 


crease production, or to improve quality, or perhaps 
to achieve a balance between the two. It seems to 
us that some mills in an effort to raise the pounds 
produced per operative to an absolute maximum have 
gone to an extreme in speeding up this new equip- 
ment and have unduly sacrificed the maintained 
quality of their product. In other words, not only is 
sound judgment required in the selection of the new 
type of machinery to be purchased, but its setting 
and speed and its integration into the existing plant 
must be such that quality will not be adversely af- 
fected. One concluding thought on modernization is 
this, what will happen to the mills that do not mod- 
ernize? We have a great many mills which are op- 
erating substantially the same equipment which they 
had in 1926 or 1916. Perhaps the rings are in good 
condition, and the spindles plumb, but the whole en- 
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terprise is nevertheless obsolete. We have only a 
handful of mills who have the most efficient ma- 
chinery in all their processes. If the present rate 
of modernization is maintained, however, it will not 
be long before the most progressive mills will be 
largely modern. 

In fact, in the very important department of 
warping and spooling or winding, almost 50 per cent 
of all mills have high speed equipment which gives 
them a pronounced operating advantage over others 
who do not. When this condition is reached or ex- 
ceeded with long draft spinning, one process pickers, 
and all the other devices available, we will have a 
separation of the textile plants into two more or less 
well defined groups, the modern and the obsolete. It 





View of a spinning room using long draft 


will be quite difficult under conditions which now 
exist for the latter plants to get their labor costs in 
any competitive relation to the other group. When 
profit margins decrease and unless conditions in re- 
gard to labor change, it will become progressively 
more difficult for the trailing mills to obtain the ex- 
pensive machinery required. 

We do not anticipate any immediate construction 
of new plants or even any large extension of existing 
plants. It would, in fact, be rather unfortunate for 
the industry for any large scale expansion to occur, 
but should the mills be definitely divided as suggest- 
ed above, into the sheep and the goats, and should 
the goats continue in operation due to a continuous 
demand for textiles, then they will be eliminated by 
the construction of new mills with all the modern la- 
bor saving devices. 
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Worthington Absorbs 
Associate Organization 


Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J., absorbed 
the Worthington Company, Inc., of 


Parks-Cramer 


which it was the parent organization. 
This company also absorbed its sub- 
sidiary, Carbondale Machine Corp. 


tile machines, 


William B. Hodge Granted 


Patent on Traveling Cleaner 


William B. Hodge, vice-president of 
Company, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C., has been 
granted three patents on three differ- 
ent types of traveling cleaners for tex- 
according to 


Eaton, patent attorney, Charlotte, N. 
C. These machines are adapted to 
travel on a trackway disposed above a 
row of machines. The cleaning appa- 
ratus have laterally projecting arms, 
each having a fan on its outer end 
which directs drafts of air downwardly 
onto the machines as the traveler 
passes over the machines. 


Fitchburg, 


Paul B. 
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For Lack of Adequate Maintenance 
Some Fall by the Wayside 


By CARL R. HARRIS 


HE PAST FEW YEARS 

have certainly fo- 

cused attention on 
the necessity of keeping our 
plants well modernized and 
maintained, for we have 
seen literally hundreds of 
obsolete plants fall by the 
wayside under the _ keen 
competition which is natur- 
ally encountered, all the more, in periods of distress. 
It is useless for any mill to think it can stay in the 
procession using the old equipment and methods it 
has used for years. 

The purpose of this article is to discuss in a gen- 
eral way, Modernization and Maintenance, and for 
the sake of clarity we will discuss them separately. 

The prime object of modernizing our equipment 
is, of course, to enable us to produce at a lower unit 
cost. There are several other features which have 
to be taken into consideration in every moderniza- 
tion program, and briefly it may be stated, for a 
basis of argument, that with modern up-to-date 
equipment, goods of equal or better quality can be 
produced with a relatively nice return on investment, 
and on the other hand a much improved product can 
be produced with a slightly less return. Of course, 
every plant has to decide when selecting equipment, 
just which of these results is desired. 

In general, most mill buildings, even though they 
are relatively old in years, are adaptable to the pres- 


The Erwin Cotton Mills Company 
Durham, N. C. 


CLOSE-UP observation of modernization in the 

cotton mill, with arguments pro and con on 
certain changes within the p'ant. This executive of 
a large cotton mill brings the points to be consid- 
ered face to face with the reader. | 
advocate wholesale revamping programs without 
considering improvements on old equipment 


ent-day modern equipment, 
and can be utilized with- 
out any sacrifice on the in- 
vestment, provided proper 
selections are made. How- 
ever, it is the writer’s be- 
lief that the proper equip- 
ment to meet the conditions 
should first be selected for 
the purpose desired and 
then it should be determined whether it can be made 
to conform to existing buildings without sacrificing 
any of the necessary features. If this cannot be done. 
then certainly serious consideration should be given 
to revamping the buildings in order to secure the 
proper continuity of processing and the most eco- 
nomical length and width of frames, or whatever 
equipment is under consideration. 

We will take up now the several manufacturing 
operations in a cotton-textile mill, in their proper se- 
quence, and discuss briefly what is available in mod- 
ern equipment and methods as an illustration of what 
can be done in textile mills generally. 

The art of opening and blending cotton in prep- 
aration for the first cleaning operation has received 
quite an impetus by the use of blending and opening 
hoppers. My experience has been that this practice 
has proven very worth-while indeed, and this view 
has been confirmed by a number of people with 
whom the matter has been discussed. Enough hop- 
pers should always be used to allow the feed to be 
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cut down to such an extent that the cotton is fed 
in small flakes so that it is well opened and in prop- 
er condition for the cleaning machines. 

In recent years quite a bit of attention and study 
has been given to the proper selection of cleaning 
and opening machinery, and while no general rule 
can be laid down, as the grade and staple of cotton 
vary so much from plant to plant, there is equip- 
ment available which will adequately fill every need. 
Certainly the wise selection of sufficient opening 
equipment can be made to pay a handsome return 
on the investment. The main thing is to keep in mind 
that as much foreign matter as possible should be 
removed in this operation, with a minimum amount 
of leaf and trash being powdered and allowed to go 
through to the subsequent operations without, of 
course, curling or in any way damaging the good 
fiber. 

Probably no equipment in the mill has been im- 
proved as much as the pickers, for the modern one- 
process picker will give a much more even lap, yard- 
for-yard, in length and width, than can be secured by 
the old method of handling. Many mills have found 
it advantageous, especially from the standpoint of 
lower unit cost, to hook up their existing machines 
into a one-process unit, and in many cases equal or 
better results have been secured than before. How- 
ever, in our opinion, the new machines are capable 
of giving superior results. 

In cards, there has been no improvement in de- 
sign, to speak of, but very few mills have had enough 
cards to process low enough poundage per hour to 
secure the best results. During the past few years 
many mills have secured additional cards, mostly 
from liquidated mills, and by so doing have greatly 
improved the quality and running of their work. 
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Automatic spoolers at one of The Erwin 
Cotton Mills Company's plants 





Up until the last few years, the drawing operation 
had been accepted by most mills as a necessary evil 
and generally speaking, there has been no radical 
change in type of equipment. The same type frames 
which have been in use for years, if kept in proper 
condition, can be made to give good results. Some 
of the newer type equipment doubtless has its ad- 
vantages, and in certain instances will be found very 
worthwhile and should receive consideration in any 
well planned modernization program. Very little, if 
any, actual saving in cost can be realized in this op- 
eration with the use of the most modern equipment, 
but in many instances it will probably be found that 
the beneficial effects in the subsequent operations 
will more than warrant the expenditure. 

Roving machinery has undergone less basic 
change in design than probably any other machinery 
in the mill, with the exception that there has been 
some very revolutionary developments in the draft- 
ing. The machines, in themselves, while adhering to 
the same general principles, have been very much 
refined and improved. Just what changes in roving 
layout should be made, depends entirely on the class 
of goods to be made and the spinning equipment 
used. In many lay-outs the super-draft or long or 
controlled draft roving frames certainly have their 
place, and can be made to show a handsome return 
on investment. There are certain conditions, how- 
ever, where the conventional type of machine can be 
used more advantageously. This is entirely a matter 
to be judged from a standpoint of what is desired 
under local conditions. 

The most revolutionary change in spinning equip- 
ment has been in the general acceptance of the long 
or better draft feature, which permits drafts up to 
as high as 20 in some cases with equal or better re- 
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A back view of controlled draft drawing 
at one of the Erwin Company's pants . 


sults. Aside from this, the new frames carry many 
refinements that have been an aid to greater produc- 
tion and larger packages, with a resulting saving in 
preceding, as well as subsequent, operations. Such 
refinements as tape drive, traversing thread boards, 
ball bearing cylinders, longer traverses, and better 
design of the frames in general, in many cases make 
new spinning quite an attractive investment. Quite 
frequently, on the other hand, the long draft attach- 
ment can be applied to fairly modern existing equip- 
ment to good advantage, and whether this is to be 
done is, of course, a problem for each individual mill 
to determine. Generally speaking, the greatest sav- 
ing can be realized on new warp spinning, due to the 
fact that modern practice indicates the use of much 
larger packages, whereas with filling spinning, the 
size of the package is definitely limited. This trend 
to larger packages, wherever applicable throughout 
the mill, is a notable trend of recent years. 

The new developments in high speed winding and 
warping, and automatic spooling and warping, are 
so far superior to the old methods that there is no 
room for argument. Just what equipment to use is a 
matter which has to be decided upon, taking local 
conditions into consideration. 

While it is understood that there have been some 
major changes in the methods of slashing, up to the 
present time this re-designed machinery is not in 
general use, and for our purposes we will consider 
the equipment which has been used heretofore. At- 
tachments for regulating drying temperatures, con- 
trol of size temperature and circulation, have been 
more or less accepted as standard, and very worth- 
while, as more even sizing can be accomplished and 
the ill effects of over-drying can be eliminated, both 
of which materially improve the running of the 
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warps in the weaving operation. 
The present automatic loom in principle is the 


same as heretofore. However, in very recent years 
the parts have been re-designed, strengthened and re- 
find in a way to allow very much faster operations, 
which make it necessary for mills to make a study of 
their weaving equipment from a competitive stand- 
point. While in a number of cases, it has been found 
practical to speed up old equipment and somewhat 
delay the necessity of purchasing new looms, as an 
increasing number of mills install them it hastens 
the day when every mill which expects to stay in 
business must consider making a change. 

Cloth machinery, as a whole, has seen very few 
radical changes in design. While the new machinery 
carries many refinements, in most cases it will not 
be found profitable to discard present equipment, ex- 
cept possibly in the case of new shearing machines 
which do clean up the goods to much better advan- 
tage than do the old type brushers. In some cases it 
will be found possible and advantageous to rearrange 
equipment to facilitate continuity of processes. 

The modernization of power equipment should 
naturally receive consideration in every well planned 
program. However, this is a highly technical en- 
gineering problem, and in each instance requires in- 
dividual consideration. For this reason it should not 
be covered in this discussion except insofar as the 
drives are concerned for the individual unit or ma- 
chine. Small group drives, in most instances, are 
more economical from a power consumption stand- 
point, and for cards and roving equipment this type 
is generally used, and for spinning and weaving it 
can also be employed to good advantage. However. 
individual motor drive for spinning and weaving are 
gaining very high favor as it makes the equipment 
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so much more flexible. The initial cost, of course, 
is right much higher and each mill has to determine 
for itself whether this additional expenditure is war- 
ranted. 


Now—About Maintenance 


IT IS EQUALLY important to have a well-planned and 
executed maintenance program, for no equipment, 
regardless of how efficient it may be, is economical 
unless it can be kept operating at maximum capacity 
with the least possible number of interruptions, and 
this is what every maintenance plan should strive 
to do. In far too many plants, the title given the 
maintenance man is too symbolic of the actual pro- 
cedure. In other words, we call the men fixers, and, 
strictly speaking, that is what they are. They fix the 
break-down after it happens instead of trying to pre- 
vent its occurrence. It is necessary for us to decide 
which of the two plans are to be followed, while it 
is needless to say which is preferable. 

Machines, buildings and all equipment of what- 
ever nature, will upon the proper investigation be 
found to adhere to definite depreciation cycles, and 
it is good maintenance to determine this, and then 
arrange a program that will find the source of trou- 
ble so that it can be corrected before causing ex- 
pensive repairs and possible shut-downs. 

There have been certain basic principles worked 
out for the frequency of inspection of machinery 
parts which would, of course, vary somewhat with 
every mill, depending on the class of goods being 
made, and other local conditions. Space will not al- 
low us to attempt to set up a schedule, but, needless 
to say, if our machinery is to be kept in the proper 
condition to produce maximum goods at the mini- 
mum cost, every moving part of each machine should 
be checked at certain predetermined intervals to see 
whether the parts are wearing, loose, improperly set, 
etc. If this is done systematically, many break- 
downs, with their resulting loss in production and 
excessive cost of repairs, will be eliminated. It has 
been our observation that a large percentage of brok- 
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en machine parts have been caused by their working 
loose or some part upon which they are dependent 
working loose. It is almost uncanny how certain 
parts of a machine will work loose at periodic in- 
tervals. 


Every maintenance program should, of course, 
include the electrical equipment, where this is the 
motive power, as power failures immediately inter- 
rupt production. Failure of electrical equipment, es- 
pecially motors, during running hours can be prac- 
tically eliminated if the proper routine program of 
inspection is established. This varies with every 
plant, dependent upon the number and size of the 
motors, the temperature and atmospheric conditions, 
and the voltage at which they operate. The oft-used 
expression, “Cleanliness is akin to Godliness”, is es- 
pecially true with electrical motors, as an accumula- 
tion of dirt and lint on windings prevents the heat, 
generated by the flow of current through the wind- 
ings, from being properly dissipated, which frequent- 
ly permits a leakage of current to be grounded, re- 
sulting eventually in a break-down of the insulation. 
A regular cleaning and inspection program should be 
carried out, the frequency of which must be deter- 
mined by local conditions. The bearings of all mo- 
tors should be carefully oiled and greased at certain 
predetermined intervals, with care being taken to 
make certain that enough and not too much lubri- 
cant is used. If this is not done, the bearings will 
wear, with a consequent impairment of the air gap, 
which also should be checked at regular intervals 
with a gauge. 


In conclusion I would like to say that it is not 
always necessary or expedient for mills to discard 
all their old equipment to improve their competitive 
position. In many cases this is financially impos- 
sible and in many it will be found that some of the 
present equipment, if it has been properly main- 
tained, can be utilized to good advantage. We have 
seen many old picker sections used in connection 
with the new and improved features to build equip- 
ment which to all intents and purposes gave results 
comparable with new machines. 

There are many other examples as 
included here that could be cited but 
it is only necessary to say that the use 
of existing equipment should receive 
a great deal of consideration and 
study in every revamping program. 
The main consideration is to be sure 
that we do not spend money for im- 
provements on old equipment that can- 
not be earned back long before the 
original machines have been made ob- 
solete and useless. 
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Spinning room. Note the line of work 
benches for the sectionmen . .. . 
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By PHIL A. MENT 


above topic without giving the impression of 

preaching a sermon or merely repeating known 
truths. For it is obvious, at least to us, that the best 
results obtained in the rayon industry today are ac- 
complished by those plants equipped with the most 
modern machinery, and the largest profits are being 
made by maintaining a modernly equipped unit at its 
highest efficiency. It is assumed, of course, that the 
other success factors are in working order. 

We are continually awed by the amazing ingenuity 
and inventiveness shown in meeting the prevailing 
keen competition. Few today are manufacturers not 
modern in thought and alert in mind. Advantages are, 
as a rule, short-lived or held by only the most tena- 
cious methods. All of which contribute to a general 
progress, or actually forces improved methods and con- 
ditions upon the industry. 

We are often asked: Where is all this seeming mad 
rush leading to? What will result in the long run, To 
our mind, the result lies in more handsome, more dur- 
able, more cleverly conceived and better manufactured 
goods than ever before. 

Automobile racing gives the general appearance 
of being a brainless business, and its value is fre- 
quently questioned. Yet from the results of a hard 
run race new ideas in motor design or adjustment are 
born. Drivers are hurt or killed gambling balance 
against resistance, and a weakness is discovered. So 
it is in the rayon industry. Some mill makes a call 
for a certain result, or some mill achieves an advantage 
over a competitor. Effort is inspired, and out of the 
chaos of new thoughts a workable idea emerges, to be 
put into practice so rapidly as to soon become stand- 
ard. True, in the rush, some mills fall by the way- 
side, bitterly bemoaning the lack of some agency to 
curb the trampler and effect an equable division. Some- 
times, a hurt racing driver recovers, to drive again. 
Likewise, the stricken mill falls to rise again, through 
re-organization, with a certain addition fund of op- 
erating information gleaned from the past harsh ex- 
perience. Usually this information takes the form of 
what not to do the next time opportunity is given; but 
in practically every case, two elements are seemingly 
necessary to success. Modernization of essential ma- 
chinery and Maintenance of this machinery for opera- 


[ IS SOMEWHAT difficult to discourse upon the 
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HE YEAR 1936 was particularly aistin- 

guished by an improved rayon product 
in general; again a step toward a cleaner 
product was made. Coincidental develop- 
ments included better packing methods, de- 
partures from certain old methods of pro- 
cessing, and adoption of more efficient ma- 
chines. This author needs no introduction 
to the readers of Cotton. Follow with him, 
the modernization within the rayon field 


tion at peak loads for long periods of production. 


Improved Product 


The past year is particularly distinguished by an 
improved rayon product in general. The demand for 
cleaner goods created, in turn, a demand for knotless 
packages or packages with the fewest possible knots. 
Apparently, no entirely practical, and at the same time 
simple, method has been found to prevent a warp knot 
from soiling as it passes through drop wires, harness 
and reed, on the loom. This problem was thrown to 
the yarn producers and they responded with knotless 
spool packages, or cones with fewest possible knots. 
They studied the problem of yarn breakage in their 
own plants even more carefully than before; and, to 
the credit of the yarn manufacturer, let it be said 
that improvement was assuredly obtained. 

Rayon yarns continue to improve in cleanliness, 
vear by year, and 1936 was no exception. Accumula- 
tions of fluff and broken filament, so long associated 
with the processing of rayon yarns, are conspicuously 
absent in today’s material. Cleanliness becomes more 
and more the running mate of godliness. 

The cry for speed, more speed, in the preparatory 
operations forced cone packages from one and one half 
pounds to three pounds, thereby doubling creel supply 
and reducing replenishment labor cost. 

Coincidental development includes better packing 
methods, whereby yarn packages are delivered either 
individually wrapped or cleverly grouped in a single 
carton. Tinted yarns in several shades for various 
identifications, reversed twists for aiding throwsters, 
and put-up styles to accommodate almost any conceiv- 
able type supply are fairly recent innovations. 

Noteworthy is the progress made by staple fiber. 
Some exceedingly handsome fabrics were created from 
particularly the linen effects possible 


spun yarn, 
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Courtesy, Sipp-Eastwood Corp. 


Horizontal type warper for rayon 


through novelty spinning machine attachments. 

In general, it may be said that all types of rayon, 
showed definite improvement; the keen competition 
among producers being the motivating medium, and 
each individual improvement followed quickly by like 
betterment in the product of the other yarn producers. 

Turning to the fabrication of these yarns, we re- 
call an interesting group of items. Copping and quill- 
ing methods remain pretty much the same, although it 
is noticed that more and more mills are adopting over- 
end tensions; utilizing, generally, cone packages for 
supply. The advantages of overend winding need no 
elaboration, or review. As far as we know, no par- 
ticular variation from the tensioning principles orig- 
inally introduced have been put forward. 


Other Modern Changes 


Quite recently considerable interest is being dis- 
played in the flat quill. This radical departure from 
the conventional round core seems to have survived 
the initiation processes, and is found in widespread, 
but not necessarily voluminous, usage. It is only 
natural that a change involving so much 
equipment as quilling and copping needs 
time for completion, but it appears that 
flat quills will eventually find widespread 
usage. There are too many advantages 
possible, in spite of certain natural objec- 
tions. 

Winding methods remain unchanged, as 
far as our vision allows. However, improvements in 
spools, introduction of rustproof metals, and such, add 
to the general fund of equipment improvement. A 
gudgeonless take-up winding machine is outstanding 
in this field. 

Warping methods continue to show definite for- 
ward strides. Higher speeds, longer creels, refined 
moving parts, and more accessible mechanisms lessen 
the burden of this operation. Cone creels are now 
an accepted necessity, if only from the standpoint of 
Superior warps; the speed factor having long ago 
become commonplace. Today, a quickly actuated 
leasing mechanism, transparent thread board, ball 
bearing whirl tension, quick setting traverse motion, 
and other aids speed the silk warping system to the 
point where production closely approximates, if not 
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equals, the production of the cotton system. Choice of 
warping systems appears to depend more upon indi- 
vidual preference rather than a study of the econom- 
ics involved. It must be admitted, however, that a 
well operated cotton system of warping is capable of 
producing quality fabrics in even the most difficult 
and involved constructions. 

Sizing progress is interesting. Speed is the order 
of the day, and yarns formerly sized at ten yards per 
minute are now being processed at twice or triple 
that speed. Such results are accomplished by im- 
proved sizing compounds, positive control of essen- 
tial temperatures, multiple dry can machines, and 
introduction of small conditioning units within the 
size machine, to mention a few of the contributory 
factors. There seems to be a general breakdown in 
the air of mystery surrounding the composition of 
size mixtures used on rayons, and more and more 
mills are making their own size compounds. Knowl- 
edge concerning size ingredients and their relation- 
ship to yarns under process gradually is being fil- 
tered throughout the trade. 

On the cotton sizing machines leases are now pos- 
sible, although noticeable machine stoppage is re- 
quired. Hook reeds located between section beam 
creels and size boxes are necessary for such leases, 
although there is in process of development a device 
for use on the front of a cotton system sizing ma- 
chine, and it is reported that this device inserts a 
cross-lease quickly and positively. Cross-leases are 
of invaluable aid in speeding production, as either 
the tie-in or twist-in machines may be used to ad- 
vantage. 

A new sizing machine of apparently considerable 
promise has recently appeared. This machine is a 
modification of the old single cylinder cotton ma- 
chine, and consists of three drums of sufficient dry- 
ing capacity to allow higher sizing speeds. The 
builders of this machine claim improvements in the 
beam take-up mechanism assure loom beams of uni- 





Courtesy, U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


Flat quill which is gaining prominence in rayon field 


form density may be prepared with extremely low 
stretch. 

In rayon weave rooms the bobbin change loom re- 
appears in greatly improved form. For the produc- 
tion of fabrics involving a single filling yarn this ma- 
chine seems to have unusual capabilities. An im- 
proved let-off motion, yielding reed, cut gears on 
yarn drive motions, rigid construction, quick thread- 
ing shuttle that furnishes the same yarn tension on 
the first pick as on subsequent picks, better loom 
temples, and other refining features are noteworthy. 
This loom seems destined to go places. 

It is readily apparent to even a casual observer 
that the mill of today is never quite the same even 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Views of a fly frame room before (above) and after (below) changing to long draft thereby eliminating one process 
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Courtesy, Whitin Machine Works 





Modernization Maintenance 
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kengineers, Ine 


New long draft spinning, 
3!/,-inch gauge, replacing 
old narrow gauge frames. 
Humiducts provide con- 
trolled air conditioning . . 


Battery of Rockwood 
drives. 10 hp. 1800 r.p.m. 
4-inch belt 
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Courtesy, H. & B. American Machine Co. 
An installation of long draft spinning in a well-known Alabama cotton mill. Note 


lighting from overhead monitors 
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Courtesy, Universal 
Winding Co 


Right: Modern 
Cone Winder . . 


Above: New Model 
Ihread Twisters . .. 
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The photos on this 
page and the oppo- 
site show views of a 
modern dyeing, 
bleaching, and finish- 
ing plant . . . . 


















Pressure kiers in 
which the gray goods 
are boiled out to re- 
move extraneous mat- 
a, a 


Boiler room showing auto- 
matic stokers and coal hand- 
ling equipment . . . . 















Courtesy, Textile Finishing 


Miachinery ('o ; 





Sanforizing machine for 
pre-shrinking the fabric. 















Courtesy Hl. W. Butte 
worth & Sons Co. 


A battery of calen- 
ders. These machines 
put the finish on the 
geegs 2. « 2 es 









Printing machines. Note method 
of lighting . . . . . 


Tenter frame. These ma- 
chines bring the fabric 
to the required width. 
Note the modern drying 
system . . . .. 
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Top and center illustrations cour- 
lesy, Saco-Lowe.l Shops 


Above: Battery of one-proc- 
ess pickers with eveners. 
This picker room is well 


lighted 


Left: Hoppers and auto- 


matic conveying system 


Below: A modern card room. 
It is well lighted and humidi- 
fied 
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Left: Large 
battery of 
slubbers . . 


























Modernization Maintenance 








Above: Warp roving department. Regular drawing rebuilt; long draft slubbers built from old intermediates. 


Also, long draft 8x4 soeeders. Below: Another view of a large fly frame room . . . . . . . s 
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in monthly progress. 


for even partial description. 


plied to machines. 


and roofs. 


tion has passed the experimental stage. 
interiors has become a science, combinations of in- 
candescence and mercury having been worked out 


to give superior diffusion. 


We cannot see it all or find time and space for 
intimate details of the things we do see. 
this let it be said that to him who wishes for better 
things the ingredients are available; that today one 
can purchase more for his money than ever before 
We are happy in being 
associated with an industry of so many progressive 


or even thought of before. 


qualities. 


Statement by Russell T. Fisher, 
President, National Association 


of Cotton Manufacturers 
The approach of 1937 shows the 


New England cotton textile industry 
facing an immediate outlook that is 
the brightest in several years. Wages 
have been increased, orders have piled 
up and a period of profitable opera- 
tion is at hand. Continuance of pres- 
ent conditions for another year or two 
would enable the industry to make 
some progress toward recovery of the 
millions of dollars lost during the last 
decade through unprofitable opera- 
tions. 

The 40-hour work week, as set up 
under the cotton textile code, is being 
generally observed in the northeastern 
states. Despite the fact that general 
wage levels in all industries are gov- 
erned by those in the low wage areas. 
the New England cotton mills, with 
the highest cotton textile wage levels 
in the country, led the way in the re- 


cent granting of wage increases. Any 
move, legislative or otherwise, that 


would widen the gap between regional 
wage levels in the cotton textile in- 
dustry, could react in no other way 
than to the detriment of all who have 
an economic stake in the New England 
cotton mills, 

Municipal and state legislative bod- 
ies must bear their share of responsi- 
bility for continuance of the present 
high level of New England cotton mill 
employment. Legislative action of a 


New features are constantly 
being brought out and eagerly accepted. The use of 
stainless metals, plated metals, oilless bushings and 
bearings, ball and roller bearings, as well as numer- 
ous synthetic materials calculated to outlast natural 
products, is so widespread and so rapidly on the in- 
crease that separate treatment would be necessary 
Mix the available ma- 
terials for upkeep and replacement of constantly 
moving parts with a few grains of common sense and 
you have the secret of modern maintenance, as ap- 
In the building trades, newer 
and better materials are available for floors, walls, 
The use of glass brick in mill construc- 
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Rayon loom with dobby 


04 


discriminatory nature can handicap the 
New England cotton mills to the bene- 
fit of similar plants in the low wage 
areas. On the other hand, a reason- 
able legislative attitude toward indus- 
try will help continue state industrial 
payrolls at their present high levels. 
—- .- —-- - 
Continued Rayon Shortage 
Expected Throughout 1937 


With consumption of rayon 
continuing at record breaking totals, as 
evidenced by the huge total consump- 
tion of approximately 290,000,000 
pounds in 1936, the chief problem fac- 
ing the industry during the new year 
will be to supply this continued de- 
mand with domestic production, ac- 
cording to the Rayon Organon, pub- 
lished by the Textile Economics Bu- 
reau, Ine, 

“The outstanding 
1937 for the rayon industry undoubt- 
edly will prove to be a_ continuing 
shortage of yarn during the year” 
states the publication. “A very meager 
amount of new capacity can be put 
into production until very late in the 


varn 


characteristic of 


vear. Thus the outlook is for very 
short yarn stocks, a_ strong price 
structure, and a capacity production 


throughout the year. In common with 
other industries, the rayon industry 
may experience labor troubles during 
the year, which, together with rising 
raw material prices, might cause an 
increase in rayon yarn prices.” 
Domestie production of rayon yarn 


upproximated 275,000,000 pounds in 


1936, an increase of 7 per cent over 
1935, the Organon estimates. Con- 
sumption on the other hand totaled 


290,000,000 pounds, an increase of 15 
per cent over 1935, due not only te in- 
creased production but also to greatly 

The industry 
only a 3 days 


reduced yarn stocks. 
ended the year with 
supply of yarn stock on hand, the low- 
est level recorded in the history of the 
industry. 

One of the sensational development: 
of the past year in the rayon industr! 
was the 300 per cent increase in rayotr 
staple fiber consumption to 
mately 25,000,000 pounds from around 
6,000,000 pounds in 1935. high 
for both production con- 
sumption are expected this year. 

“With present high wool prices” the 
staple fiber 
into wool consump. 


approx}i- 


New 


levels and 


Urganon states, 

should cut further 
tion during the year, especially in its 
tariff relief 
hoped 


“rayon 


use aspects. Some real 
for rayon staple 
for during 1937 so as to 
domestic industry from Japanese com- 


petition especially.” 


fiber may be 


protect this 


Regarding the new vear, the Orga- 
nom states that “1957 should provide a 
period for developing and 
outlets for rayon in 1093S when the new 
capacity now under construction real- 
lv will begin to come into production. 
This business-building and 
ment job for 1937 is probably the most 


new 


uses 


develop- 


important task of the vear 


















Modernization 





YUCAPAU MILLS (now Startex) was organized in 
| 1894 and was equipped with 10,000 spindles and 
320 looms for making narrow print cloth of 
standard construction. It was a successful develop- 
ment from the start and was expanded to 24,000 spin- 
dles by 1901; 48,000 by 1903; 60,000 by 1907; and 
65,700 spindles by 1914. The dominating men in this 
development were Messrs. T. E. Moore and John B. 
Cleveland, and later Alf Moore. 

In 1923 the plant was sold to the New England 
Southern Mills, which was also the owner of the old 
Stark Mills in Manchester, N. H., makers of the fa- 
mous Startex towels and other products. Then Stark 
Mills were sold to Amoskeag but the right was reserved 
to use the trade name “Startex’”’ and a new crash 
mill (known as Mill No. 3) was erected at Tucapau, 
S. C., to continue manufacturing Startex towels. In 
1930 a bleachery and finishing plant was added and 
the goods were finished and put up here ready for the 
market. It was this branch of the mills that attracted 
the attention of Walter S. Montgomery and associ- 
ates, and led to changing the name to Startex Mills 
when they purchased the property in 1936. 

It is interesting to note that Tucapau was the 
first southern mill to place an order for automatic 
looms. The order was placed in 1894 and was No. 4 on 
Draper’s list for Model A automatic looms. The looms 
ran 30 odd years before being scrapped. 

It is the purpose of this article to describe the 
improvements made by the new owners since May 
1936. By this time most. of the productive machinery 


The STARTEX MILLS 






By J. C. HIPP. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


of 


A glimpse of the 
Startex Mills from 
across the river 


in the print cloth mills was worn out and obsolete. 
All machinery had been equipped for small packages 
as was the prevailing practice—small bobbins, quills, 
and loom beams—and the mill was no longer able to 


compete successfully with modern mills. As a conse- 
quence steady employment for the people was impos- 
sible. It was a question whether this once thriving 
community was to become a forgotten town or whether 
the sledge hammer would be used unsparingly to smash 
obsolete machinery, and whether new money would be 
poured in to put the plant in efficient and up-to-date 
condition. Fortunately the latter course prevailed, and 
the accompanying photographs show how well the job 
has been done. 


New Machinery in Old Buildings 


The old adage about not putting new wine in old 
bottles does not hold for cotton mills. Standard brick- 
and-timber constructed mill buildings of the design 
prevailing 30 to 40 years ago can, with modifications, 
still be made suitable for modern textile machinery. 

There is more vibration in the timber frame than 
in the modern steel frame or concrete structure but a 
certain amount of vibration can be tolerated for the 
sake of lower capital investment. The bay spacing 
across the mill is still suitable for spinning and roving 
machinery, but the increase in the diameter of loom 
beams up to 22 inches and 24 inches makes it impos- 
sible to get the conventional four lines of ]ooms in 
every bay. In this case the solution has been to place 
14 instead of 16 lines of looms in the building, sacri- 





























ficing some space but getting a comfortable operating 
condition. 

The old ropeway and inside stairway between pick- 
er-room section and main part of Mill No. 1 was re- 
moved, getting rid of small rooms and gaining the 
equivalent of an 80-foot extension in length of mill. 
This made possible a much more efficient layout of 
machinery. 


Machinery Layout and Improvements 


The reorganization gave the opportunity to convert 
what was in reality two separate mills (old Mills 1 
and 2) into a single operating unit, with improved lay- 
out in all departments. The small connecting build- 
ing between buildings No. 1 and No. 2 is well situated 
for housing the new Barber-Colman spooling and warp- 
ing between warp spinning in No. 1 and filling spin- 
ning in No. 2 buildings; and for locating the slasher 
room on a lower floor centrally between weave rooms 














No. 1 and No. 2. The cards have been consolidated 
in one area on the second floor with warp roving work- 
ing toward one end of the plant and filling roving to- 
ward the opposite, and thence up to spinning on third 
floor. The picker and cloth rooms and cloth storage 
are in a separate building reached by a 50-foot bridge 
at each floor level. 

All old spinning frames—65,700 spindles—were 
junked. New Saco-Lowell warp spinning, 314-inch 
gauge, with Roth long draft and rebuilt Whitin fill- 
ing frames, 3-inch gauge, with Roth draft were in- 
stalled, totaling 40,000 spindles now, but with space 
provided for an ultimate 50,000 spindles, together with 
the full complement of carding, roving and weaving 
for 50,000 spindles. Anti-friction bearings were used 
in warp spindles, tension pulleys and cylinders. 

For warp roving slubbers were made from old 10x5 
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Above: Quick-clean 
individual motor on 
spinning frame. 
Left: Filling spin- 
ning, 3-inch gauge; 
of recent age and 
equipped with long 
draft, it replaced 
old narrow gauge 
frames . . . 
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intermediates, with Casablancas long draft applied. 
New Whitin-Casablancas long draft speeders, 8x4, were 
installed. For filling roving the conventional three 
fly frame process was used. Double roving is in spin- 
ning creel for both warp and filling. The drawing 
frames were replaced with regular drawing of more 
recent age. 

All cards were overhauled and the 15 
Abington card stripping and cleaning system was re- 
built to get the benefit of modern improvements—a 60 
per cent saving in the time of stripping and in power 
consumed. 

Two lines of opening and cleaning are provided, 
each consisting of a Lummus mixing hopper, No. 4 
bale breaker and No. 12 lattice opener and cleaner. 
The old pickers were changed into one process pickers 
with Aldrich attachments. A Lummus gyrator was 


vear old 
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added for distribution to feed hoppers and for clean- 
ing and better mixing of stock. 

All old narrow looms were junked and 40-inch 
Model E looms of recent age were installed to sup- 


plement the existing batch of 608 40-inch looms. All 
looms were overhauled and equipped with 22-inch di- 
ameter beams. 


Air Conditioning 


An important item in the renovation of the plant 
was the installation of an automatically controlled sys- 
tem of air conditioning which combines humidifying, 
heating in winter, evaporative cooling in summer and 
ventilation. The equipment consists of Bahnson Humi- 
ducts installed in the spinning, spooling, carding and 
roving departments, and direct humidification togeth- 
er with a dry duct system of heating and air chang- 
ing in the weave rooms. 

The installation is planned to give a maximum of 
seven changes of air per hour in the card room and 
maintain a relative humidity of 55 per cent; a maxi- 
mum of twelve changes in the spinning room while 
maintaining 60 per cent relative humidity; and a little 
more than three changes in the weave room with 85 
per cent relative humidity. The cooling effect is ex- 
pected to be as much as 10 degrees F. on the average 
during hot, dry weather. 


Power Situation 


The mill was built on the banks of Middle Tyger 
river in order to use its water power. The original 
power drive was from a waterwheel connected direct 
to a head shaft under Mill No. 1. Later this was sup- 
plemented by a Corliss steam engine with rope drive 
to the same head shaft. In 1903 Berry Shoals hydro- 
electric plant, located four miles distant on the South 
Tyger river, was developed to supply power for Mill 
No. 2 which was to be electrified from the start. By 
a twist of fate 40 cycle current was selected. As the 
power load increased a 1000 kw steam turbine gen- 
erator, 40 cycles, was installed. 

Then there arose the problem of converting me- 
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The cards were consolidated in 
one room and overhauled 


chanical power to electrical, and 
vice versa, when water power va- 
ried much from normal in the two 
rivers; and also the need of pur- 
chasing supplementary power (60 
cycles) from the public utility 
company. To meet these needs 
a 40 cycle 575 hp synchronous 
motor and a 60 cycle 1200 kva 
motor were, in the course of time, 
installed on a common shaft with 
a rope drive connecting to the 
common head shaft of the wa- 
terwheel and Corliss engine. The 
Hook-up was clever device for in- 
terchanging mechanical power, 40 
eycle current and 60 cycle current 
about the plant as needed, but it 
was more than a man-sized job to start it up and keep 
it going. Believe it or not, this has been done success- 
fully for many years by master mechanic West. 

In the modernization of the plant it was decided 
to change all power sources to 60 cycle current and to 
discard all mechanical drive. This was accomplished 
by re-winding the stators and replacing the rotors in 
the two generators at Berry Shoals; by coupling the 
1200 kva synchronous motor (60 cycles) direct to shaft 
of the waterwheel under the mill; and replacing the 
40 cycle steam turbine generator unit with a 60 cycle. 
3200 kw unit. Berry Shoals station is set up as the 
base power and the other two sources are synchronized 
with it. The tie-in with the public utility company 
was retained. 


Motors 


The print cloth mill was re-motorized throughout. 
Individual motor drives were used on spinning, spool- 
ing and warping; and small group drives on cards. 
roving and looms. The “Quick-clean” type of motor 
used on spinning frame is a specially designed and de- 
veloped motor for cotton mill use and is entirely dif- 
ferent in its mechanical construction from the con- 
ventional motor. The unrestricted air passages 
through the motor make a very effective ventilating 
system which keeps the motor clean and cool and also 
causes a steady flow of air around the ends of frames. 
This eliminates the hot zone which has been so ob- 
jectionable in earlier installations of individual drive. 
It is just as comfortable around the motor end of 
frame as in other parts of the room. There is no loss 
of power in effecting the removal of this hot-spot area 
as the removal is the direct result of the motor. venti- 
lating system. The motor is equipped with ball bear- 
ings, and is controlled by a combination magnetic and 
disconnect switch in one device mounted on end of 
spinning frame. 

The motors in the Crash Mill were re-wound for 60 
cycle current. All spinning frames, looms and pick- 
ers in this mill are equipped with individual motor 
drive. 
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Weave room using the large beams. 
Controlled air conditioning and di- 
rect humidification 


The switchgear equipment in- 
stalled is the new type, metal-en- 
closed dead front cubicle construc- 
tion consisting of units complete- 
ly assembled at the factory and 
shipped either singly or in pairs as 
limited by handling facilities. 
Since the potential of the system 
is 575 volts, air circuit breakers 
are used as the main switching 
devices. They are of the silver 
contact, trip free, dead front type, 
each completely enclosed in a sep- 
arate compartment back of the 
front panel with handle and posi- 
tion indicator on the front. They are accessible from 
the front by the removal of an individual plate for 
each breaker. 

The buses, connections and other auxiliary equip- 
ment back of the board are completely enclosed by the 
cubicle and are accessible by the removal of the back 
plates. Due to the large current involved each phase 
of the bus is composed of two 6-inch copper channels 
in hollow box formation, the most efficient arrange- 
ment for minimum heating. 

This construction affords great safety to operators 
and isolation of the circuit-breaking devices, and at 
the same time protects the equipment from outside 
influences. 

The switchboard is set out in the open in one end 
of the machine shop as contrasted with the isolated lo- 
cation required for the old type switchboard. 

The front of the board keeps pace with the other 
parts by being of the new semi-flush construction, af- 
fording a very pleasing appearance. 

Maintenance should be small because of the use of 
silver contact breakers and completely enclosed equip- 
ments. 

The switchboard station is equipped to synchronize 
power from the three generating stations of the mill; 
to take supplementary power from the public utility 
company; and to distribute power to the various de- 
partments throughout the plant. 


Crash Mill and Bleachery 


No major changes were made in either the Crash 
Mill or bleachery because both are modern, having been 
erected in 1924 and 1930 respectively. One kier and a 
towel folding machine were added in the bleachery. 


Water Supply 


The existing water supply was inadequate for man- 
ufacturing purposes and village use. It consisted of a 
small mechanical filtration unit with capacity of 130,- 
000 gallons per day and a deep well and spring fur- 
nishing 70,000 gallons per day. The maximum demand 
will be a half million gallons per day when the bleach- 
ery and mill are running full time. 
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After investigation of possible sources of water 
supply it was decided to purchase filtered water from 


the Pacific Mills at Lyman, 8S. C. This mill is two 
miles up the Middle Tyger river from Startex Mills 
and the terrain is such that it was possible to lay an 
8-inch cast iron pipe line on hydraulic gradient per- 
mitting a gravity flow of a half million gallons per 
day. At the lower end of this pipe line at Mill No. 1 
a booster pump was installed to lift the water to a 
500,000 gallon storage and service tank located on the 
hillside above the bleachery. This tank will serve the 
bleachery and air conditioning systems in the mills, 
while an existing 60,000 gallon elevated tank will serve 
the village. 


Village Improvements 


A network of 4-inch, 6-inch and 8-inch cast iron 
pipe lines was laid for distribution of water through- 
out the village. 


New roofs were put on all houses and extensive 
repairs made. 


The store building was remodeled and one section 
fixed up for the mill office. The small frame build- 
ing which had been used as office since the founding 
of the mill was converted into a doctor’s office and 
nurse’s clinic. 

The modernization program has provided greatly 
improved conditions in the operatives’ homes, and com- 
fortable working conditions in the mlls. The manage- 
ment is to be commended for the interest it has shown 
in the welfare of the people. 


The major items of equipment were furnished as 
follows: Spinning frame motors by Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Company; other motors, cubicle switch- 
gear and re-winding of large generators by General 
Electric Company; air conditioning equipment by 
3ahnson Company; spooling and warping machinery 
by Barber-Colman Company; warp spinning by Saco- 
Lowell Shops; and 8x4 roving frames by Whitin Ma- 
chine Works. Electrical wiring was done by Hunting- 
ton & Guerry, and village repairs and improvements 
by Fiske-Carter Construction Company. 
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New lighting in weave room, 


By E. L. SCRUGGS 
Chief Engineer, Springs Cotton Mills 


ITH FEW EXCEPTIONS, the textile industry has 

been notoriously slow in plant modernization 

as compared to other industries. The auto- 
mobile and steel plants have never hesitated to scrap 
millions of dollars worth of machinery to effect econ- 
omies in operation or to improve quality. Of course, 
the change in methods has been noticeably fast in 
these industries, and there is an historic case of an 
immense new steel mill which was obsolete before it 
was completed. 

Even today, the machinery used in textile mills re- 
tains many of the characteristics of the first crude 
machines and there are many pieces of textile machin- 
ery still in operation after 40 or 50 years of constant 
use, to the credit of the builders, doing the job well. 

Due to changing conditions of the times, some of 
the foresighted men in the industry realized that sur- 
vival meant taking advantage of all the best improve- 
ments in equipment from power plant to mill lighting. 

The Springs Cotton Mills, with plants at Lancaster, 
Kershaw, Fort Mill, and Chester, S. C., began a sys- 
tematic plan of modernization in 1932 with the scrap- 
ping of obsolete textile machinery and replacing of it 
with modern machinery of the most efficient type. 
This was followed by building repairs or additions as 
required, with necessary changes in humidity, heating 
and lighting to meet the best standards of modern 


hirty Acres of Modern Lighting 
at Springs Cotton Mills 


Fort Mill Plant No. |. Results like this may be expected in a well-lighted room 
















practice. Many of the problems overcome and results 
obtained would be of interest; however, the scope of 
this article will only allow for a few details. 

Two power plants were built simultaneously in 
1933—one of 2500-kilowatt capacity at Eureka Plant, 
Chester, and another of 3500-kilowatt capacity at Fort 
Mill Plant No. 1. The Eureka Plant was increased 
in 1935 by the addition of a 6000-kilowatt turbine with 
the 2500-kilowatt unit as a standby. With the pur- 
chase of the Baldwin (now Gayle) Plant, the three 
plants at Chester were interconnected with transmis- 
sion lines to the central power plant at Eureka Plant. 
Plans are under consideration for additional power at 
this plant. 

Modernization of the Lancaster power plant was be- 
gun in 1932 with the scrapping of 22 Manning-type 
vertical boilers which were replaced by three pulver- 
ized fuel integral furnace-type boilers. A fourth boiler 
was added in 1936. These boilers were designed for 
400 pounds pressure but operated at 250 pounds until 
the fall of 1986 when a topping turbine was installed 
and pressure was upped to 400 pounds. The economies 
resulting from this plan have been nationally adver- 
tised by the boiler manufacturers. Another step in 
the modernization of this plant is the replacement now 
in progress of a 1200-kw Corliss engine with a 7500- 
kw turbine operating at 400 pounds pressure. 

A 20-mile transmission line connects the Lancaster 
and Kershaw Plants, and the Kershaw Plant will be 
operated from power generated at Lancaster when the 
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Above: Weave room, Fort Mill Plant No. 2 in veriod of transition from old to new lighting. Note dark spot 
in lower right hand corner. Below: Completed lighting. These photos tell their own story of lighting . 


new turbine is in operation. 

In line with the modernization of these plants, se- 
rious consideration has been given to the lighting in 
various departments and when we have completed the 
program, we expect to have the best lighting attain- 
able for the purpose. Special attention has been given 
to weave rooms and cloth inspecting rooms, and the 
results have fully justified the expenditures. One of 
our weave rooms shows an increased production esti- 
mated at 5 per cent due to structural and electrical 
changes and new lighting. The photographs accom- 
panying this article show the striking results obtained 
by proper lighting. 

The following technical data are included for the 
interest it may have for some readers: 

““No units under 300 watt size are used in cloth 
rooms or weave rooms. 

“All installations are planned to provide approxi- 
mately 25 foot-candles in the cloth rooms; 15 foot- 
candles in the gray-goods weave rooms; 10 foot-candles 
in all preparatory departments. 


Mia t 


Illustrations courtesy, General Electric Co. 


“Units of 200-watt size are used throughout all 
preparatory departments. 

“Either Glassteel Diffuser Units or Standard R. L. 
M. Domes with white bowl lamps have been used, in- 
dividual conditions governing our choice. 

“Shock-absorbing sockets and cushion hangers are 
used throughout and have eliminated all vibration. 

“All reflectors are equipped with disconnecting 
type fittings, to allow quick and easy removal of the 
complete lighting unit. This permits easy cleaning 
and re-lamping. 

“All current is closely regulated to prevent or elim- 
inate wide voltage fluctuations.” 

We have also found that cotton can be correctly 
graded at night or on cloudy days in a properly lighted 
grading office. 

Of all the expenditures in our modernization pro- 
gram, we feel that the money spent for lighting has 
been one of our best investments and the area cov- 
ered by relighting amounts to more than 30 acres of 
floor space. 














By W.M. McLaurine 


Secretary and Treasurer, The American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association 


ATURE and nature’s laws with their ever reveal- 
| \ ing novelties enhance the romance of industry 
with intrigues and ambitions that are limit- 

less in their love and lure. 

Research with its magic and mystery is constantly 
realizing the wonders of the physical and chemical na- 
tures of materials. It is breaking down old materials 
and destroying old ideas and pushing new materials 
and new possibilities and new ideas ever on the thresh- 
old of inquisitive man. 

The revelation of chemistry and physics and elec- 
tricity, as these baffling sciences and forces play upon 
matter, are mystifying and manacling in their might 
as they grasp the mind of man. 

The stories of chemistry, of glass, of steel, of ray- 
on, of pulp and many others, to the uninformed, read 
like those of Munchausen and are as confusing to them 
as the occult-philosophies of some East Indian Hindu. 

The alchemy of mind acting with this new intel- 
ligence on matter is so new that many think that it can 
apply only in certain fields and is inapplicable in other 
fields. The cotton-textile industry largely seems to 
share the feeling that research is a forbidden field for 
it to enter. It seems to think that its materials have 
no galaxy of qualities and possibilities that are worth 
while to develop, or it may think that the research is 
too expensive and the possibilities are too remote to 
be of value. Again, it may be sheer ignorance and 
indifference on the part of many that causes the delay 
of the romantic venture. 


tT 


Every industry needs an occasional renovation. It 
needs new hlood—new ideas—a new inspiration—a 


PRACTICAL RESEARCH 








RULY, the author of this article has 
sounded the key-note for immediate ac- 
tion when he states, ‘The cotton-textile in- 
dustry of this country must establish a re- 
search department if it is to cope with 
world conditions’ 


new impetus to lift it out of the monotony of the com- 
monplace and the decadence which progress causes. 

The cotton-textile industry is no exception to this 
rule. There is no blind fate unrolling a scroll of ac- 
tion, regardless of the acts of man. Life is not worth 
living in the negative; it has to be made worth living 
in the positive. Progress is not a cause but a result. 

The teeming industries of progressive thought and 
action today are those that have research laboratories 
industriously and eternally developing new ideas and 
new processes and new products. 

The cotton-textile industry needs to develop some 
new uses for cotton. This subject has been discussed 
for years and yet nothing of an industry-wide charac- 
ter has been done except to go out and beg and plead 
for some other industry to use cotton instead of what 
it is using. A research laboratory might develop prod- 
ucts and processes that would reverse this procedure 
and cause other industries and customers to demand 
these new products of cotton. The paper people have 
done this and usurped some of cotton’s once rightful 
uses. Jute and rayon have developed products that 
have pushed cotton back and the cotton-textile indus- 
try has complained and sought legislative protection 
rather than intelligent competition or expansion. It 
seems that new uses might have limitless possibilities 
if operated under the guiding agency of a research 
department. Buggies and wagons could not compete 
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with automobiles and trucks. 

A research laboratory has the possibility not only 
of discovering new uses but of extending old uses. In 
either, or both cases, the results will mean greater con- 
sumption, more active markets, and a prevention of 
over-production of raw cotton. 

New uses that are distinct and non-competitive of- 
fer a very inviting challenge to the industry. The 
novelty or new product travels under no handicap. 
Research is of great value because so few people think 
constructively and inventively. Most people are will- 
ing to follow the lines of least resistance and that 
means the traditionary course. 

Harold G. Moulton says that scientific merchandis- 
ing must rest upon many principles, one of which is a 
minimum hourly wage rate and a maximum work week 
per operative. He further states that wages must be 
increased and the prices of products and commodities 
must be decreased. This statement sounds paradoxical 
when left without comment. He further says this para- 
dox vanishes when technology and management op- 
erate intelligently. Technology means the employment 
of scientific experimentation and this means research. 
Management implies the application of the scientific 
information obtained. 

These statements may seem theoretical and imprac- 
tical, due to the fact that the average industrialist is 
so busy with his daily routine. The average cotton 
textile plant can not afford to put up the money in- 
volving the laboratories and necessary staff—nor can 
it satisfactorily direct such an adjunct to its plant in 
the big broad way indicated in this discussion. This 
statement is proven by the fact that several of the 
major industries which are and have been most suc- 
cessful in their research work have been those that 
have set up industry-wide research organizations. 

An organization that occupied its time with only 
present conditions, as important as they are, would be 
restricted in its scope. While it would have to clarify 
present knowledge and present conditions, it would 
also have to step off into unknown and uncharted 
areas in an endeavor to find those new processes and 
products which the industry must have. 


Again, with the processes and products now avail- 
able with present information, competition, both do- 
mestic and foreign, is so fierce that marketing is re- 
volving largely around the one factor price. This is 
too restrictive and dangerous for industry to permit. 
Intelligent production with a stronger appeal than 
price must enter the market area. Utility and style 
and other factors must appeal to consumer desire and 
research of the right kind can attach these to the com- 
modities produced by the mills. Mere physical force 
can not compete with intelligent physical action. 


The cotton-textile industry of this country must 
establish a research department if it is to cope with 
world conditions. Foreign countries are handling 
waste more intelligently than we are; Japan is report- 
ed to have blending and mixing processes that give 
them a very low-priced raw product to process with 
cheap labor. 

This is a scientific age and no man can escape the 
influence of science. 

Since this article is largely suggestive and inspira- 
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tional and yet backed by an earnestness of purposeful 
necessity it may be fitting to close with the final re- 
marks of Hon. A. P. Young, before the Textile Insti- 
tute of England in May, 1934. He was delivering the 
Mather Lecture on Industrial Leadership. The fol- 
lowing quotation contains the high point and conclud- 
ing argument in his address: 

“This brings me to the vital question of research. 
There are at present five research associations dealing 
with fabrics. 

“The British Cotton Industry Research Association. 

“The Wool Industries Research Association. 

“The British Silk Research Association. 

“The Linen Industry Research Association. 

“The British Launderers’ Research Association. 

“I venture to suggest that the formation of a co- 
ordinating body to control and unify the activities of 
these five research associations, so that the research 
effort is objective all of the time to producing a bal- 
anced growth in the textile industry, would be of in- 
estimable benefit. I do not know the total sum of 
money being spent annually in these research associa- 
tions, but I can say without fear of contradiction that 
it is not enough. Of course, many of the larger indus- 
trial units have their own research departments, but 
the total expenditure on research throughout the whole 
country is probably less than one-tenth of one per cent 
of the total turnover of this industry. 

“The whole of British industry suffers from the 
paucity of our present rate of expenditure on research. 
Some industries are in a better position than others, 
and I would judge that the situation in the textile in- 
dustry is especially bad. I believe industry has already 
reached a stage of evolution where the total annual 
expenditure on research should be at least one per cent 
of the total annual turnover, and in some of our highly 
efficient and progressive industrial units this condi- 
tion is fulfilled. There is good ground for stating that 
only by the pursuance of such a policy can industry 
maintain the right rate of progress. 

“Industrial leadership in the textile industry could 
with great wisdom do four things quickly— 


‘“(a) Co-ordinate the activity of the five research 

associations now existing. 

“(b) Stimulate the establishment of industrial re- 
search departments within those units of 
production wherein the ‘research sense’ has 
not yet been developed. 

“(e) Secure close co-operation between the work 

of the co-ordinated research associations, 

and the work done in the various industrial 
research departments. 

Inaugurate a campaign to encourage and ex- 

pand the whole research activity of the in- 

dustry, by planning to increase the present 
rate of expenditure by at least five times 
within the next five years. If wisely and 
purposefully spent—on machines as well as 
materials—this increased disbursement 
would be returned to the industry many 
times over within a relatively short period. 

‘‘Research work on textile fabrics is concerned with 

developing new fibers, new processes, new and im- 

proved machines, and new and hitherto unimagined 

fabric applications. The creative and adventurous 
mind of the research worker is needed to grapple suc- 
cessfully with these complex problems. 





Some Advantages of the 
By J. F. CULPEPPER | ARGE LOOM Be AM 


HE trend is to larger packages through- 

out the mill, and the use of larger loom 
beams is on the increase. This discussion 
analyzes the reasons for the large beam, and 
points to some of its possibilities. 

We hope later to present a detailed dis- 
cussion of how the problem of transporting 
the larger beams to the looms is being han- 
dled by some progressive mills 


executive the demand and challenge for a 
product of consistently better quality and 
from inside the plant has come the demand for pro- 
duction and efficiency, coupled with a lower unit 
cost. One method of attaining greater production 
and efficiency is through the use of the larger loom 
beam head that will contain a greater amount of 
warp yarn. During the past few years the machine 
engineer has been especially active; from his store 
of experiences, imagination, and ambition, has come 
the development of manufacturing processes in ev- 
ery department of the cotton mill. With new open- 
ing machinery and controlled conditions under 
which to run it, single-process picking, long draft 
drawing, roving, and spinning, and better warp 
preparation, and the introduction of the high-speed 
loom, the textile industry is passing through a self- 
contained industrial revolution. 
The larger loom beam had been used to advan- 
tage on the standard speed looms for a number of 
years, and with the inception of the high-speed loom, 


tone OUTSIDE the plant has come to the textile 


the large beam is especially desirable to offset the 
problem of warping. 

The volume of a cylinder (technically a loom 
beam is a cylinder) is the radius multiplied by itself, 
multiplied by 3.1416, multiplied by the length. This 
may be expressed by the formula 7/(r)* length. In 
other words, the area of the beam head is proportional 
to the square of the radius. From this it is seen that 
the larger the radius, the more yarn the cylinder or 
beam may contain. Much more area is gained by 
adding an inch to the flange of the beam than is 
gained by reducing the barrel of the beam the same 
amount. For instance, if we have a loom beam run- 
ning on our looms and the barrel of the beam has a 
radius of 2.5 inches (the radius is the distance from 
the center of the beam to the outside of the barrel) 
and the beam head has a radius of 9 inches (this 
is measured from the center of the beam to the out- 
side edge of the beam head), then this beam head 
will hold 234.83 square inches of yarn. As this is 
for comparison of beam heads only, we shall not 
consider the length of the beam in our calculations. 
Now, if we wish to add more yarn to this beam by 
reducing the size of the barrel, or the barrel of the 
beam radius by one inch, we have 247.40 square 
inches of yarn or 12.57 square inches more of yarn, 
which is a gain of only 5.3 per cent by reducing the 
barrel of the beam. This reduction of the size of 
the beam barrel is not practical and so far as we 
know, it has never been done; this point is only 
used as an illustration. 

The size of the beam barrel on the regular 18- 
inch head is 5 inches in diameter. When increas- 
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ing from the 18-inch head with the 5-inch barrel to 
the 20-inch head, retaining the 5-inch barrel, there 
is a gain of 25.4 per cent yarn contained on the 
beam. Often when changing to larger beam heads 
the size of the beam barrel is changed also. The 
following percentages of gain when changing from 
one size beam head to another, using different diam- 
eter beam barrels, are as follows: 


From 18” head, 5” barrel to 20” head, 5” barrel, increase 25.4% 
From 18” head, 5” barrel to 20” head, 6” barrel, increase 21.8% 
From 20” head, 6” barrel to 22” head, 6” barrel, increase 23.0% 
From 18” head, 5” barrel to 22” head, 6” barrel, increase 49.8% 


To venture to say exactly how much more yarn may 
be added by changing from a small beam to a large 
beam would involve misinformation as each individ- 
ual case is different. Some mills change from the 
18-inch beam head with the 5-inch barrel to the 20- 
inch head with the 5-inch barrel, still others use the 
22-inch head with the 6-inch barrel. It has been 
claimed that as much as 55 per cent more cotton 
yarn may be put with ease on the beam having the 
large head, and that it may be run satisfactorily. 


Tying-In Expense Cut Considerably 


When there is more yarn on the beam, it will run 
longer before a new warp must be tied in the loom. 
This increases the production of the loom by the 
number of hours saved in warping, and permits the 
loom fixer to work elsewhere those hours. When the 
pay of the fixer, the production of the loom, and the 
amount of waste saved by tying-in fewer warps is 
counted, it is an item worth considering. This is 
true of a plain mill where all warps are the same, 
but it is an especially important item in a fancy mill 
where the loom must stand for several hours while 
the pattern is being tied. One of the greatest ad- 
vantages of the large beam is that the tying-in ex- 
pense is cut. One mill that has only partially gone 
on the larger beams is saving a considerable amount 
in this department. 

A concrete example of this is given in the fol- 
lowing letter of a manufacturer of the large beams 
to a mill considering changing to the 22-inch beam 
heads: 


“In order to strike an average condition, we selected a 
warp with 3,200 ends of 18s warp yarn, 42 picks per inch, 
and a loom speed of 155 picks per minute. At present you 
are getting 500 yards on your 20-inch beam heads. At this 
rate, each loom will run out 46 beams per loom per year, 
based on 80 hours per week. 421 looms would therefore 
run out 19,366 beams per year. The waste per beam now 
figures approximately 12 ounces; the total waste on 19,366 
beams would be 14,524 pounds. The information given 
here is based on 100 per cent production, but in order to 
arrive at what we would consider a practical result, we 
have assumed that you will average only 95 per cent pro- 
duction. On this basis the total waste would be 13.797 
pounds. The cost of the yarn, including cotton at 12 cents 
per pound figures 21 cents per pound; therefore the total 
amount of waste at 95 per cent production comes to 
2,897.37. 

“A 29-inch diameter beam head would run about 21 per 
cent longer than your 20-inch heam heads. The reduction tn 
the waste would be in proportion, or in other words, a 
saving of $608.45. 

“It is now costing you 11.18 cents per 1,000 ends for 
tying-in. Based on a warp of 3,200 ends, this cost figures 
36 cents per warp. By equipping these looms with 22-inch 
heads you would use in the course of a year 3,680 heams 
less than vou are now using. This figures a saving in 
tying-in cost of $1,324.80. 

“The smash hand is now handling 100 looms at $13.00 
per week, which figures 13 cents per loom. On a basis of 
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BY INCREASING FROM THE 

BEAM HEAD WITH THE 5-IN. BARREL TO 

THE 22-IN. BEAM HEAD WITH THE 6°¢IN. 

BARREL,49.8 PER CENT MORE YARN MAY 
BE PUT ON THE LOOM BEAM. 











Analysis of increased beam head size 


421 looms this cost is $2,845.96 for one year. With 22-inch 
diameter beam heads the smash hand should handle about 
120 looms at a cost of 11 cents per loom per week. This 
figures a saving of $437.84 per year for smash hands. 

“The man who now warps up the looms handles 300 
looms at $13.00 per week. The saving in this case would 
be about one-third tue saving in smash hands, or a total 
of $145.95. 

“This as you will see, figures a total saving per year of 
$2,417.04. On the basis of this estimate the return on the 
investment for the necessary parts to change your looms 
figures 40.8 per cent. In other words, the equipment could 
be paid for in less than 2% years, 

“Each loom would average being out of production one 
hour when a warp runs out. On this basis you would save 
in the course of a year 3,680 loom hours.” 


The larger beams will increase the production of 
the slasher to some extent, but when the weave room 
is first changing to the large beams it may be neces- 
sary for the slashers to run over time in order to 
supply warps. 

Before deciding definitely to change to the larger 
beams, the mill executive should bear in mind that 
the warp alleys will not be the same width because 
the beams will be larger—thus leaving less space. 
However, should the warp alleys be too small to al- 
low a beam to pass down them, a special lift truck 
has been devised that will lift the warp beam high 
enough so that it may pass easily to the loom. Other 
mills employ a hydraulic lift valve and an overhead 
trolley to move the beams. However, these instances 
are rare and with the regular print cloth beam little 
difficulty has been met in getting the beams to their 
destination. 

Also, the executive should remember that there 
ure a few changes to be made on the slasher and 
several settings to be changed on the looms. The 
let-off gear that is used with the small beam will 
not always operate with the large beam but these 
gears may be obtained at a small cost. 
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CurrENT TEXTILE Topics .... 





Talk of the Month 


TATISTICAL conditions in the cotton textile in- 
S dustry are significant of a changed order that 
has existed for many months and promises a 
long continuance. The government figures of cotton 
consumption tell a story of notable gains since the 
fall of 1935. In the period since August of that year, 
there have been 
sixteen months of 
unbroken gains 
over a year pre- 
vious in the amount of wool consumed by American 
mills. The margins of gain have run from 29,808 
bales in October, 1935, to 179,080 in September 1936. 
Publication at mid-January of the figures on De- 
cember consumption brought a distinct surprise. The 
last month of the year, with its two holiday periods 
that ordinarily are the occasion for slackening of 
operations, was expected to show some let-down in 
manufacturing and use of cotton. Preliminary esti- 
mates by private authorities, at 680,000 to 685,000 
bales, were considered high. Yet the Census Bureau 
came forth with a total of 692,291 bales, the third 
largest on record. 

As already indicated, December is a relatively 
quiet month and the showing is the more remarkable. 
The greatest consumption on record was the 697,000 
bales of June, 1933. That was the result of an arti- 
ficial condition, because the mills were rushing pro- 
duction and buyers were purchasing madly to avoid 
the conditions of the NRA, which became operative 
at mid-summer. The only other time that the De- 
cember showing has been exceeded was in March 
of 1927, with something over 693,000 bales of cotton 
consumed. 

Since the recent record was achieved on a sound 
business, it seems to indicate that cotton manufac- 
turing is on an entirely new plane of volume. The 
best of it is that business also has reached such vol- 
ume in a profitable range of prices. The December 
activity of mills followed accumulation of unfilled 
orders to the end of November in unprecedented 
amount. The year 1936 wound up with little regard 
to inventories, also a sign of the great change that 
has developed. 

In view of the heavy accumulation of orders, a 
moderation in demand through much of December 
was not only received complacently by mills, but was 
welcome. The rise of prices was healthy and yet if 
continued, the market might have become topheavy. 
It brought a brief test period, moreover, which served 
a useful purpose in demonstrating the soundness of 
the outlook. No appreciable surplus of stocks was 
disclosed, either at the mills or in second hands. 

Thus the year 1937 began with a notably favor- 
able statistical position after an extraordinary half- 
vear of progress. Unfilled orders had a fair shrink- 


Cotton manufacture long 
on a new plane of volume 


age through the combination of heavy production and 
a lull in trading for a few weeks, but another heavy 
turnover was started early in January. The back- 
log of mills quickly climbed again and by the middle 
of the month there was even an indication that the 
record accumulation of unfilled orders in November 
might be surpassed. 


Possible Interference 


From the above it would appear that the cotton 
industry had entered a period when business alone 
was its concern. But in the roseate setting from this 
angle remains the spectre of possible outside inter- 
ference. Part of the initial broad spurt in sales of 
gray goods in January was laid to apprehensions of 
higher labor costs and enactment of new restrictive 
measures for control of the cotton industry, as well 
as other textile manufacturing branches. Quickly 
following the opening of Congress came the intro- 
duction to the House of the Ellenbogen bill, or so- 
called “little NRA”. The measure was referred to 
the House Labor Committee for consideration and 
without indication as to possible hearings. Leaders 
in the trade were prone to discount the likelihood of 
its being made a law, because they figured it could 
not stand the test of constitutionality. 

Textile men had also figured before the openinz 
of Congress that their move in the fall in raising 
wages on the first wave of prosperity for a long 
time, together with maintenance of NRA code sched- 
ules through a period of stress, might be found sat- 
isfactory to President Roosevelt. His first words 
on the general subject indicated a disposition to re- 
vert to a basic NRA program. It remained to be 
seen what his particular attitude toward textiles 
would be. 

Once more the President called upon manufac- 
turing industry to take up the slack in unemploy- 
ment. At the same time the labor advocates were 
starting to hammer for shortened work week and 
higher wages. Industry’s response is that advocates 
of such a program are working for a plan that must 
increase rather than ameliorate unemployment. If 
the administration can reconcile conflicting forces 
and is in favor of existing standards—except for the 
minor percentage of exploiters of labor—he will find 
the manufacturing industry automatically working 
to improve the employment situation and thereby the 
stability of the nation. 


HIS MONTH began in New England with many mills 

booked on their loom output into midsummer. 
The district absorbed its fair share of the best gen- 
eral cotton goods business at the start of a year in 
the recent history of cotton manufacturing. With 
selling done so far ahead, many 
producers have rejected orders 
because they did not care to 
make more distant commit- 


New England 
Mill Situation 
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ments. Printcloths have been predominant, but the 
fine goods business, in which this district plays its 
most important part, has been notably active. 

According to Sanford & Kelley, specialists in tex- 
tile investments, the outlook for some years in cot- 
ton manufacturing of Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land at large is promising. The last six months of 
1936 brought the mills their best half-year for many 
years. It is not to be hoped that the demand for 
goods will be as great as it has recently been, but 
even though the demand slackens tremendously, the 
northern section should have a much better oppor- 
tunity to get its share of the available business. 

Much has been said of the community responsi- 
bility toward the mills in recent years. This firm 
says that the opportunity faced “would be greater 
or less, according to whether state legislation is help- 
ful or the reverse. The Massachusetts Legislature’s 
reduction last year in the tax on textile plants is a 
hopeful sign that Beacon Hill has learned a lesson 
from the loss of industry over a long period of years. 
Likewise, where the increased business goes may well 
depend on how well the different textile cities in 
New England balance their budgets and keep their 
tax property assessments at reasonable levels. 

“It should not be forgotten, however, that the New 
Deal has brought violent changes in economic funda- 
mentals. To meet these changes, efficient manage- 
ment, and particularly those not too tied down by 
tradition and age, will be necessary. The textile 
business is most competitive and the plants that are 
operated at a profit must be efficient both in the 
purchase of their raw material and in keeping their 
manufacturing costs at a reasonable level, and must 
adopt modern methods of distributing their product.” 

Apart from direct mill considerations, efficient 
management and so forth, the industry also faces 
changes from the outside. In one respect, especially 
in Massachusetts, the change is for the better, viz., 
the attitude of the State toward industry. One other 
state in New England, Connecticut, has been going 
through the throes of depression and demoralization 
and among the suggested ways for rehabilitation is 
to follow the example of Massachusetts in easing the 
tax burden of mills. 


Amoskeag Pioneered 


Over the past several months, various mills in- 
dividually in New England have sought more favor- 
able treatment. One currently seeking relief is the 
Lockwood Mills of Maine. It will be recalled that 
one of the reasons for the demise of the great Amos- 
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keag plant at Manchester, N. H., in 1935 was the un- 
due tax burden, as cited by the management. Mas- 
sachusetts was a pioneer in regulation, even though 
it overreached. It may be a pioneer to the advantage 
of the industry at large in reform of taxation. 

Recently the president of the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers, Russell T. Fisher, stat- 
ed that the changed condition for New England tex- 
tiles was due along with the improved market to 
the apparent change in public attitude toward the 
industry in the past year or two. “The charge that 
legislative and community antagonisms to the cotton 
textile industry were solely responsible for the drop 
in New England cotton textile activity would be un- 
sound and inaccurate. To absolve these two forces 
of all connection with the situation likewise would 
be unsound. 

“During the last two years, as shown by legis- 
lation and community action, there have been strong 
indications that friendliness toward the industry has 
replaced the antagonisms of other years. Actions 
have been taken that reveal a realization of the in- 
terdependence of industry, community and worker. 
Continuance and growth of this sentiment will help 
employment and industrial stability.” 


Resolution for Abatement of Taxes 


Somewhat pertinent to this point, the citizens of 
Pownal, Vt., have approved a resolution sanctioning 
abatement of taxes for ten years for a Massachusetts 
concern which plans to take over the North Pownal! 
plant of the Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates. 
It is expected that the company will start with a 
force of 100 workers and advance to a possible 200 
operatives. 

In line with promises, the Pacific Mills got its 
new Manchester division, four units of the former 
Amoskeag plant, into activity on a scale that gave 
work to 1000 operatives from the turn of the year. 
The last word was that work gradually would in- 
crease till 1500 operatives were employed, on a two- 
shift schedule. The gray goods are being shipped to 
the Pacific plant at Lawrence for finishing. 

Demand for idle factory space in New England is 
spreading. Besides the Pacific and Chicopee acqui- 
sitions in Manchester, a new organization is plan- 
ning to utilize part of the Amoskeag plant. Three 
former officers of the Amoskeag Manufacturing 
Company are negotiating for No. 3 mill, central di- 
vision, in which they plan to manufacture handker- 
chief cloth. They are H. E. Rauch, agent, T. H. Ha- 
gan, general superintendent of cotton manufacturing, 
and P. H. See, superintendent of production. 





South's 1936 Industrial 


Output Greatest in History 
Manufacturing plants in the South 


produced the greatest volume in the 
year 1936 than ever before, figures 
compiled by the research department 
of the Southern States Industrial 
Council, announced recently, showed. 
The report showed also that develop- 
ment and expansion have been noted 
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in practically every line of manufac- 
turing, the extent of which has given 
impetus to production of equipment 
and machinery manufacturers in other 
parts of the country. 

Also greater than ever before in the 
South’s history was the number of 
workers employed and the wages paid 
by Southern manufacturing industries 

The department’s report pointed out 


that despite the fact new workers are 
being added, pay envelopes each week 
are larger than they have ever been. 
This is due to the fact that wages 
have proportionately 
than the value of manufactured prod- 
ucts, desfPite the added fact that a nat- 


increased more 


ural wage rate depression. results 
from such a large inerease in the num- 
ber of new and unskilled workers. 
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“THE SITUATION’ —as Seen Across an Executive's Desk 





January 18, 1937 

AVING BEEN LAID up in bed for the last couple 
Hi of weeks with a combination ailment of over- 

work and flu, I’ve done some pretty hard 
thinking about the cotton textile industry and the 
year ahead of us. I’ve just about come to the conclu- 
sion that it will be a pretty tough year, and I feel sor- 
ry for the textile folks because they don’t realize it 
yet. 

In the first place, we’ve had a nice little boom, and 
we’ve had it just long enough for us to feel rich again. 
Rich enough to have sent our wives and daughters 
nice Christmas gifts and later on, laughed and said 
“yes” when we caught them looking at travel folders 
showing all the glamorous spots where tourists loll. 
Of course, we can’t really afford such doings but the 
ladies must have their fun. Then, we wanted all our 
“folks” to have a little bit more prosperity so we 
raised their wages and gave them bonuses and fixed 
‘em up in that way as well as we could . .. Then we 
painted our villages, and spruced up the mill, and sorta 
fixed things up so it looked like times were better and 
our place not a run-down-at-the-heel joint. But now, 
that’s all done, and we ought to take a slant at the 
future and see what we actually face. 


Don't Kill 
the Golden Goose 


Brothers, from where I lie, I see only trouble. Now 
ain’t that something to see trouble when we know 
times are good? I’ll admit the latter, but I am scared 
to death we are going to kill that beautiful goose by 
feeding it too much gold-laying mash! 

There are several things that point to a probable 
state of over-production in this industry along about 
the middle of the summer, and this in spite of the 
compliance program which our industry leaders have 
so manfully fought for and upheld. There are three 
phases to this over-production: One—the plant expan- 
sion that is going on all around us, on the part of 
plants which are already modernized. These mills, 
some large—some small, upholding the 80 hour pro- 
duction week are adding spindleage which will in- 
crease their capacity to an amount equivalent, or 
more than equivalent, to a third shift. 

Two—the further modernization of plants to in- 
crease output .on same number of spindles within a set 
period of time. It is very hard for one who advocates 
plant modernization to put out the “danger” signal— 
but we must face the facts, and in this point I call 
modernization dangerous only in that it means in- 
creased production. 

Three—the re-opening of many of the ghost mills, 
those which have been considered dead, productively, 
for years and years. These are now operating full 
time, turning out the necessarily poor quality yarn 
which would naturally come from such outworn ma- 
chinery and this adds confusion to the production ¢ca- 
pacity of the industry and furthermore it adds an 
amount of price demoralization to the market. 


Just where will we be when the great unfilled 
spaces in the retailers’ and wholesalers’ stores and 
warehouses are filled? More and more do we find that 
the orders being shipped out now are going their di- 
vided ways further up the road. Part, to the retailer 
to fill a demand, part to the wholesaler’s shelf to fill a 
long vacant spot. This means that sooner or later the 
void will be filled, and water will have to spill over 
the dam or remain stagnant. In other words, after 
the white sales, what? Many housewives, most small 
hotels and boarding houses take advantage of the Jan- 
uary white sales, a national custom, to fill their wants 
for the year. Once the buying orgy of domestics is 
over they settle down to filling other needs such as 
crockery, silver, and such. All dry-goods stores re- 
port the largest blanket season in years, but the aver- 
age home does not buy new blankets every year, and 
this year’s crop replaced many a threadbare covering. 

My own wife told me just yesterday—‘“Now that’s 
over for another year. I have a full stock of every- 
thing in sheets, towels, pillow cases, and blankets—if 
I can get this bill paid I guarantee I’1] not put another 
dime into household goods for months.” You see, a 
mill man can learn a lot just by being sick in bed and 
having to listen to the women chatter. 

It’s just a plain darn fool who will drive on the 
railroad tracks when the signal shows red. If we 
don’t take those over-production -signals as danger 
signs then we deserve to be wrecked. But who wants 
to be smashed up? Even with insurance? And I 
never heard of any wrecked-business insurance. No, 
sir, the only insurance against a wrecked business is 
to watch where we are going while we are going, and 
know when to stop! Perhaps the answer to this prob- 
lem is the Stabilization Corporation as suggested by 
Dr. Murchison last fall. Perhaps some other plan will 
have to be formulated. However, the fact remains 
that some sort of stop signal must be placed for it is 
needed at this dangerous blind crossing. We are very 
apt to be surfeited with redundant spindles, if we 
don’t watch out. 


That Congress 
Is In Again! 


And another thing, Congress has_ re-convened. 
Once upon a time a young man ran for Congress and 
was elected. Upon hearing the good news an old- 
timer at the game of politics called and told him, 
“Son, I just want to give you once piece of advice if 
you want to succeed in Congress. Fight the Devil! 
It don’t make any difference whether it’s a live devil, 
or an imaginary devil, but when you fight him be sure 
and fight him LOUD!” That must have been the cer- 
tain road to success for it seems that all Congressmen 
who are making names for themselves in the head- 
lines are fighting devils, and fighting ’em mighty loud 
these days. For instance, Mr. Ellenbogen didn’t wait 
for the gentlemen from the states to brush the dust 
from their office chairs before he re-introduced his 
textile industry bill, with alterations amounting to a 
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35-hour week and a minimum wage of $18.00. Mr. 
Patman rushed right in and waved his plan to re- 
write his Robinson-Patman Act with both major and 
minor adjustments! Mr. Bilbo, not to be outdone since 
he is from a cotton-growing state, announced he was 
drafting a bill for a $5,000,000 appropriation for find- 
ing new uses for cotton (page Mr. Everett), and Mr. 
Fulmer introduces a bill to allocate a considerable 
fund for finding means of producing cellulose out of 
the entire cotton plant, including seed, leaves and 
stalks. “This,” says Mr. Fulmer, “will provide more 
efficient use of cotton.” (I guess Mr. Fulmer doesn’t 
know about the cotton seed oil business, the linters 
trade, and that plowed-under cotton stalks make mar- 
velous fertilizer. Seems to me every part of the cot- 
ton plant is already used except the boll-weevil and 
maybe we can make soup out of him.) 


So, it seems that all the devils the new Congress- 
men are fighting are hooked up in some way with the 
cotton textile industry. It will be hard for the indus- 
try to escape being the scape-goat for these Congres- 
sional headline-seekers, unless we have the guts to 
take our stand and fight for our own salvation, using 
the methods that grand old man, Nathan Bedford For- 
est, used in the War Between the States. His recipe 
for victory was “I alluz gits thar furst with the most- 
est men.” There is bound to be some way for this in- 
dustry to assert itself in Washington legislation, and 
we are depending upon the natural leaders of the in- 
dustry; the Cotton-Textile Institute and the various 
Co-ordinating Associations to get this job done for us. 
The Institute has a mighty fine office just recently es- 
tablished in Washington—it must mean that they 
plan to do big things there, but they must not be slow 
on the trigger. 

The automobile strike, at this writing, is still in 
force, and we feel that it will react unfavorably on 
our business. It has demoralized shipments of goods, 
both cotton waste and cotton yarn and cotton fabrics 
(upholstery) for a great percentage of cotton materi- 
als go into the manufacture of automobiles. If the 
strike grows it will tie us up in proportion. 

Speaking of unions, we gather that Mr. Gorman 
will lead UTW now since McMahon has received an 
appointment as director to Rhode Island’s Labor De- 
partment. Because McMahon’s UTW has become part 
of the John L. Lewis organization, McMahon’s ap- 
pointment is meeting stiff opposition. American 
Federation of Labor leaders are opposed because they 
say the Lewis CIO is an outlaw organization. What 
the outcome will be—and its reaction on southern mill 
operations, we can not, or will not say. 

We have just learned that a complete study of the 
effects of the Walsh-Healy Government Contracts Act 
is nearly completed by the Labor Department and will 
shortly be made available for examination by Con- 
gress. No attempts to amend or modify this law will 
be made until this report is examined carefully. Mean- 
while, the public contracts board which administers 
the Act had under advisement an objection to any ac- 
tion of the board in granting the cotton textile indus- 
try any further exemption from terms of the Act. 
Representative Connery said that granting of such ex- 
emptions would utterly defeat the purpose of such Act. 
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COMMENT ON THE COTTON MARKET 


New Orleans, January 16th, 1937. 

ITH the turn of the new year there was a revival in 

the demand for cotton goods in the North and in the 

inquiry for the better grades of raw cotton in the 
South at higher prices and a high basis, but the volume of 
sales of spots was limited to the light offerings. December 
domestic mill consumption of raw cotton was of record 
breaking proportions for December, amounting to 693,000 
bales versus 627,000 for November of this season and $500,- 
000 for December of last season. 

The demand for print cloths broadened to the extent 
that sales exceeded production. Other divisions of the gray 
cloth market were strong, with the tone of the general mar- 
ket very strong. A number of constructions were contract- 
ed for the April-June period, with some bookings extending 
into next summer and early fall. Reports are to effect that 
jobbers have their salesmen on the road already with fall 
goods and were booking substantial orders. Last year job- 
bers did not send out their salesmen until late in the spring, 
and even then initial bookings were only light. In a word, 
the cotton goods trade in this country is ever so much better 
than it was at this time one year ago, which makes the 
cotton goods trade outlook appear very favorable for the 
future, indicating, in all probability, a further expansion in 
a trade that has already assumed very large proportions. 


The Cotton Textile Trade In England 


Business improvement appears to be gradually spreading 
to foreign countries. Trade advices from London are opti- 
mistic, especially as to home trade in which the improve- 
ment has been marked, which is reflected in a large de- 
crease in the number of unemployed, in higher wages, and 
a large increase in savings by the people. All of which 
makes for a larger purchasing power, and most likely a 
further expansion in British trade. 





Exports of Raw Cotton from the United States, Including 
Canada 


Apparently due to the higher prices, light offerings of 
desirable grades, and an increase in the movement of large 
foreign crops, aS well as to the marine strike at American 
ports, shipments from the United States since August 1 are 
smaller than for the corresponding period last season. Never- 
theless, American spinners continue to take liberally of the 
American product, which more than makes up for the fall- 
ing off of shipments from America. 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States— Bales— This season Last season 
Consumption of lint cotton, December re 693,000 500,000 
Consumption of lint cotton, 5 months ..... 3,170,000 2,424 000 
Mill stocks, December 3ist ....... 2,001,000 1,431,000 
Stock in public storage and warehouses, De- 

Se Se we cncccaceesreweas 7.788,000 8,389,000 
Stock in mills, public storage and warehouses, 

December Sist .............-. 9,789 000 9,820,000 
Stock in mills, public storage and warehouses. 

BPOWGMOOe BGG ww ccc ccc ccc cc cece. 10.210,000 9,978,000 
Active sp ndles during ‘December ....... 24,090,000 23,399,000 
Active spindles during November 23,806,000 23,194,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 

sd on ek teen eke aeaew see ae 577,000 417 000 
In New England States, December 23 : 95.000 69,000 
In All Other States, December ....... °1.000 14,000 
In the United States, December 693,000 500,000 
Consumption of lint in Cotton Growing States, 

fo ee ne : 2,654,000 2.030.000 
In New England States, 5 months 116.000 322 000 
In All Other States, 5 months ........... 100,000 71.000 
In the United States .. eee eee 3,170,000 2.423.000 


BRITISH BOARD OF TRADE REPORT FOR a 
Year— 1936 1935 193 
Rxvorts of yarn, pounds .... 
Expor's of cloth, yards 


10,000.000 
161] Coeaed Eveve 


12.000.000 
170.000,.000 


12,000,000 
] 8.000 (vey) 


AMERICAN COTTON 


August 1 to Jan. 15— Bales— This season Last season 








In sight (marketed) - , 10,942,000 10,201,000 
Exports from the United States, including 

eer eevee F 3.707.000 
Spinners takings, North & Canada 1,080,000 806.000 
Spinners takings, South ........ 4,036,000 2 940.00 
Spinners takings, foreign, excluding “Canada 

and Orient ...... 1,838,000 2.032 000 
S»o'nners takings, Orient | 672.000 S70 ¢ 
Spinners takings world 7.626.000 6.648.900 
Stock at all U. S. ports, Jan. 15th 54 2 644,000 2 604,001 

WORLD’S VISIBLE SUPPLY OF COTTON 
Jan. 15th— Bales— This year Last year 

Mmpesieam ..... wc ccccec: 6,732,000 7,057,000 
Other kinds 2.149.000 1,574,000 
All kinds 8 881.900 § 631.000 
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Wuat tHe SoutHern Mitts Are Doine 





| Gears: Hosiery Mills, East Flat Rock, N. C., 
have begun construction of a new full-fashioned hosiery 
The building will have 
about 10,000 square feet of floor space, and will be 107 x 106 
feet. Completion is expected about March 1. 


mill in Hendersonville, N. C. 


Cannon Mills Company, Kannapolis, N. C., have ordered 
«) new Crompton & Knowles looms on which they speci- 
fied Fiber Manufacturing Company’s loom let-off as stand- 
ard equipment. 


Riverside and Dan River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., 
are installing an additional 5,000 loom let-offs purchased 


from the Fiber Manufacturing Company, Newton, N. ©. 


Thies Dyeing Mills, Inc., West Warwick, R. I., have en- 
larged their plant by 16,000 square feet upon the comple- 
tion of a three-story brick building which replaces the old 
wooden factory, which is said to be the second oldest dye- 
ing plant in this country. 


Consolidated Textile Corporation will open three of its 
plants in Lynchburg, Va., Shelby, N. C., and Burlington, 


N. C., just as soon as labor and cotton are available. 


Bibb Manufacturing Company, ac- 
cording to W. D. Anderson, Sr., chair- 
man of the board of directors, is spend- 
ing about one million dollars in mod- 
ernizing its plants, all of which are 
located in Georgia. 


Gossett Mills, Anderson, S. C., are planning to enlarge 
the executive offices of the company to give more space for 
the clerical department. The cost is expected to be about 
$14,000, 


American Enka (N. C.) Corporation, is said to be spend- 
ing more than $1,000,000 for replacements in equipment 
and for construction. 


Beacon Manufacturing Company, Swanannoa, N. C., 
closed during the holidays, at which time the machinery 
was overhauled. 


Dixie Hosiery Mills. Mt. Gilead, N. C.., 
enlarge the facilities of the plant. 


are planning to 


Roseglen Knitting Mills, Ine., Sumter, S. C., have in- 
stalled 40 of the latest models automatic S. & W. spiral 
knitting machines as a part of an expansion program. 


Cartersville (Ga.) Mills, Inec., will build an addition to 
the present plant which will house 25 knitting machines 
moved from the North. Eugene Smith, Cartersville con- 
tractor, will be in charge of erecting the addition which 
will be 48 x 60 feet. The mill manufactures underwear 
and this addition is in order to balance production. 


Sanford (N. C.) Cotton Mills have begun construction 
on a 70-foot extension to the present plant which will house 
a number of new looms. The investment represents about 
$50,000. 


The plant of the Passaic (N. J.) Print Works is being 
liquidated. 


The industrial committee of the Albany (Ga.) Chamber 
of Commerce has announced that the contract for the con- 
struction of the Albany Manufacturing Company’s build- 
ing, makers of hose, has been awarded to C. M. Guest & 
Son, Anderson, S. C. 
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The Gastonia (N. 
has begun operations and will 
grade hosiery. 


C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., a new plant, 
manufacture men’s high- 


a 


National Weaving Company, Lowell, N. 
organized and has begun operations. 


C., has been re-- 


Alamae Hosiery Company, Inc., Reidsville, N. C., will 
more than double the number of machines in its plant. The 
company manufactures ladies’ full-fashioned hosiery. 


Stanfield (N. C.) Hosiery Mills, Inc., will enlarge its 
plant. The first step will be the erection of an addition 
to the present plant covering about 2,000 square feet of 
floor space. 

Silk 


It is reported that the Atmore (Ala.) Mills will 


be enlarged in the near future. 


The Hazel Knitting Mills, Burlington, N. C., are in- 
stalling four Einsiedel-Reiner full-fashioned hosiery ma- 
chines. 


Sellers Manufacturing Company, Saxapahaw, N. C., will 
begin a program of expansion which will increase produc- 
tion by approximately one-third. A new building 100 x 200 
feet will be constructed to house the carding and spinning. 





Knitting Company, 
C., is planning to 


Hanes 


r. a 
Winston-Salem, N. 
enlarge its No. 3 plant at Hanestown. 
The No. 4 plant will have additions 


also. The expenditure is expected to 
reach about $150,000. 





Randolph Mills, Ine., Franklinville, N. C., are installing 
new spinning frames in plant No. 1, replacing old equip- 
ment, 


Entwistle Manufacturing Company, Rockingham, N. C.. 
is remodeling its No. 3 plant. 404 narrow looms are being 
replaced by 275 40-inch ones. 


The Bama Cotton Mills, Enterprise, Ala., are having two 
slasher cylinders re-covered by The Textile Shop, Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


Mexia (Tex.) Textile Mills have installed high-speed 


warpers and automatic winders, replacing old equipment. 


Crompton - Shenandoah Weaving Company’s plant, 
Waynesboro, Va., will be constructed by the Southeastern 
Construction Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


Whitney (S. C.) Manufacturing Company is equipping 
its spoolers and warpers with a vacuum lint and dust col- 
lector, the work being done by The Textile Shop. 


Catawba Cotton Mill, Newton, N. C., is having its build- 


ing remodeled and repaired. 


French Broad Cotton Mills, Asheville, N. C., have had 


the plant building and equipment re-conditioned. 


Wallner Silk Hosiery Mills is to be the name of a new 
hosiery mill to be built at Pulaski, Va., which will be 
equipped with 32 full-fashioned hosiery machines. 


The Moyer Manufacturing Company, Youngstown, O., is 
installing 25 additional machines to take of the company’s 
spring production on cotton slacks. 


Armeo Finishing Corporation, Burlington, N. C., pro- 
poses to establish an auxiliary plant at Greensboro, N. C., 
at a cost of approximately $100,000. 


























YOU WON'T BELIEVE US | 





UNTIL YOU USE THIS 
AMAZING NEW 


BELT! 














NOTHING STOPS [T—Goodyear engineer “snowing” fine baby talcum powder on pulley side of 
Goodyear 5-R Belt in test on 100 h. p. dynamometer. Yet even under this abnormally slippery 
condition 5-R continued to pull a heavy load at slack tension — proof of its remarkable grip! 


Ve U are bound to be skeptical — for any 

description of the new Goodyear 5-R Belt’s 

astounding slack-tension operation sounds 
too good to be true. Yet every one of the following facts 
has been proved by nearly two years’ test service on hun- 
dreds of different industrial applications: 


HIGHEST COEFFICIENT OF FRICTION — the 5-R is treated 
with a new Goodyear-perfected non-rosinous rubber com- 
pound, completely impregnated THROUGH the fabric, that 
affords a tenacious pulley-grip unsurpassed by any other 


type of belt! 
PERMANENT FACE ADHESION—a high ratio of tensions 


may be obtained temporarily by recourse to one of many 
impermanent surface compounds. 5-R is unique in that 
it offers a minimum ratio of tensions of 5 at 180° 
of contact —its surface friction is lasting. It is a com- 
pound that will not crumble, ball-up, chatter or slip. 


OPERATES AT 25% TO 50% LOWER TENSION — because of 


THE GREATEST NAME 
_ 


~ 





\ 


————- 


its high coefficient of friction, 5-R pulls heaviest loads 
at surprisingly slack tensions; greatly lessening strain on 
both belt and fasteners, and greatly increasing belt life. 


REDUCES BEARING PRESSURES 25% TO 50% — because 
of lower operating tension, 5-R increases bearing life, 
lessens lubrication problems, lowers frictional losses and 
cuts power costs. 


APPLICABLE TO ANY DRIVE — 5-R is a square-edged 


flat belt, made in roll lots in all sizes and widths; easily 


applied with any standard fastener. 


Let the Gl) show you 


The G.T.M.—Goodyear Technical Man—will gladly explain 
39-R’s unequaled efficiency and economy. To bring this 
friendly consultant to your plant, write 
Goodyear, Akron, O., or Los Angeles, 
Calif. — or the nearest Goodyear Me- 
chanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 


BELTS 
MOLDED GOODS 
HOSE 

IN RUBBER PACKING 


= Made by the makers of 





e Goodyear Tires 
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NEW TEXTILE EQUIPMENT 
AND PUBLICATIONS .. . 


Johnson 7-Cylinder Sizer 
Has’ New Combination End 
Charles B. Johnson, Paterson, N. J., 
has brought out a new sizer that may 
be easily converted from one system to 
the other, as: may best suit the mills’ 
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ard 150-watt inside-frosted lamp, both 
in bulb size and appearunce, but, in 
photographic effectiveness, is said to 
be equivalent to as much as 1500 watts 
in the standard lighting lamps. The 
efficiency and the starting of the Coop- 
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Combination sizer for either silk or cotton 


requirements from time to time, The 
end may be moved up close to the last 
drying cylinder for silk system process- 
ing, or moved out to allow space for 
the framework holding the split rods 
and expansion comb for the cotton sys- 
tem. All that is necessary to change 
from one system to the other is to 
take out a few bolts, remove or replace 
the special parts required by the cot- 
ton system, as the case may be, and 
bolt the end into place again. At any 
future time, should the manufacturer 
desire to change over to the other sys- 
tem again, the converting of the sizer 
is a matter of a few hours work—no 
alteration to be made in any part of 
the machine and no great investment 
in extra parts to make the change over 
possible. 
—--@}~ - 
Developments in Lighting 
Equipment by G. E. 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., shows in a bulletin issued 
that among the outstanding develop- 
ments of the year in lighting equip 
ment was the introduction of two 
screens or grids within a new 1000- 
watt general-service lamp to collect 
much of the blackening that was de- 
posited formerly on the lamp bulb. This 
lamp, equipped with a medium by-post 
base and an inside-frosted tubular bulb, 
is of special heat-resisting hard glass 
and permits accurate focusing of the 
filament. Being relatively small, it 
makes possible the design of lumin- 
aires of materially higher efficiency 
and smaller size. A new photoflood 
lamp produces twice as much light and 
operates three times as long as its G. 
E. predecessor. It resembles the stand- 


er Hewitt mercury-vapor lamps were 
improved by incorporating reactive bal- 
lasting in a new type of starting de- 
vice, thereby lowering the cost of op- 
eration and permitting the horizontal 
positioning of the arc tube. Other new 
mercury lamps included a 250-watt unit 
with an efficiency of from 25 to 30 
lumen per watt at an operating life of 
2000 hours, and an alternating-current 
85-watt capillary arc lamp which is said 
to be comparable in physical details 
with the conventional 400-watt unit. 
—— 

“Wet and Dry” 

The Foxboro Company, Foxboro, 
Mass., has released a 40-page bulletin 
entitled Wet and Dry discussing the in- 
struments and application methods for 
humidity control in a wide range of 
industrial drying and processing op- 
erations. The complete review of mod- 
ern humidity instrumentation includes 
descriptions of direct-reading relative 
humidity recorders, recorder-controllers 
and indicating controllers, wet and dry 
bulb recorders, and auxiliary equip- 
ment such as water boxes, valves, ven- 
tilating dampers, charts, ete. Supple- 
menting this review of equipment is a 
discussion of fundamental humidity 
control principles, including the effects 
of humidity levels on drying rates, safe 
temperatures, ete. The bulletin is No. 
188-1. 

——-@- - 
"Indian Cotton Review" 

The Indian Cotton Review, published 
by Chunilal Mehta & Company, Ltd., 
51 Marwari Bazar, Bombay, India, has 
been released in this, its ninth consecu- 
tive year. Of interest to the public is 
the chapter “‘Prospects Ahead” which 


forecasts that the growing crop in In- 
dia is regarded as normal. “During the 
season 1935-36, the mill consumption of 
Indian cotton outside India excluding 
Italy, Germany and Russia, amounted 
to 2,776,000 bales ... Mill consump- 
tion in India is running at the rate of 
2,700,000 bales per year... Broadly 
speaking, the world situation in raw 
eotton is getting more comfortable 
There is no longer the problem of an 
excessive surplus which the world had 
to face in previous years.” 
—- 


Specially Developed Fabric 


for Raincoats 
Arrow Importing Company, 210 St. 


Clair Ave., N. W., Cleveland, O., has 
announced the introduction of a new 
product, the “globe trotter” rainguard. 
The fabric in this new men’s raincoat 
has been specially developed for the 
company by the Fruit of the Loom 
Mills. The cloth is said to be a step 
forward in that it breaks away from 
the traditional type of raincoat ma- 
terials and is styled to meet present 
consumer demands. These coats are of- 
fered in covert tan, London mist, and 
storm gray. 

-~-)— i 
Factory-Built Metal 


Enclosed Switchgear 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
announced a standard line of factory- 
built metal enclosed switchgears for 
shipment as a complete assembly. This 
is suitable for small industrial instal- 
lations of auxiliary circuits in steam 
power stations, the units being factory 
assembled and tested so that cross con- 
nections do not have to be made in the 


Enclosed Switchgear 


field. The metal enclosed switchgear 
consists of cubicles in which are mount- 
ed circuit breakers, fuses, disconnect. 
ing switches, instrument transformers 
and similar auxiliaries. The discon- 
necting switches are located in the up- 
per compartment and are hookstick op- 
erated. The wire glass permits inspec- 
tion of their position without opening 
the doors. 
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IN MILLS SPINNING COMBED 
KNITTING AND WEAVING YARNS 


| AREON 
ARMSTRONGS CORK COTS 





NY type of yarn can be spun more 





efficiently and more economically with 
Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. Proof of 
this is the fact that more than six million 
spindles are now operating on cork in all 
branches of the textile industry. For instance, 
in mills spinning combed knitting and weav- 
ing yarns alone, 277,494 active spindles are 
now on Armstrong’s Seamless Cork Cots. 

These cots are not expensive. They cost 
no more than other roll covering materials. 
And they provide far greater benefits—in 
low cost assembling with no waste, fewer roll 
changes, and longer life. They produce a 
stronger, more uniform yarn. And in hun- 
dreds of mills, Armstrong’s Seamless Cork 
Cots have proved their ability to reduce 
roll costs by 50% or more! 

Investigate the advantages these cots 
offer in spinning your type of yarn. Get all 
the facts today. For complete details call 
your nearest Armstrong representative, or 
write direct to Armstrong Cork 


Products Co., Textile Division, 923 





Arch St., Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


FOR SPINNING ano £2 CARDROOM ROLtLsS 


ARMSTRONG’S EXTRA 


ARMS TRON G HAS MADE CORK PRODUCTS SiNCE 1860 





Randall a Universal 
Pillow Bloc 


Randall Graphite Products Corpora- 
tion, 609-613 West Lake St., Chicago, 
Ill., has developed a_ universal-type 
double reservoir oil return pillow block 
that can be mounted in any position, 
according to the requirements of each 
individual installation. With this pil- 


cai 


Universal Pillow Block 


low block, it is necessary only to se- 
lect the mounting position needed, un- 
screw the oil cup, turn the ball] to this 
position and reinsert the oil cup ver- 
tically. Like any other bearings of the 
return oil type, this one has two large 
reservoirs in the spherical ball. A sup- 
ply of oil is placed in the upper one 
which feeds the shaft as needed 
through graphite feed plugs and graph- 
ite pressure-packed channels. Oil re- 
cover grooves divert unconsumed oil 
into the lower wool-packed reservoir. 
This oil is again fed to the shaft and 
bearing through lower graphite feed 
plugs. The bearing is self-aligning and 
is precision bored. A catalog is pub- 
lished by the company giving complete 
specifications and installation data on 
the six types of pillow blocks. The 
description of each type of bearing is 
accompanied by detailed specifications. 


> - - 
Roto-Coner Bulletin 


Universal Winding Company, Boston, 
Mass., has made available Roto-Coner 
Bulletin No. 144 which is descriptive 
of the machine bearing this name. It 
is explained that the Roto-Coner is so 
called because the word expresses both 
the principle about which its design 
was created and the chief function of 
its operation. “Roto” refers to the ro- 
tating traverse, the patented one-piece 
driving drum and traverse guide which, 
by eliminating all moving parts con- 
nected with reciprocating guides, rep- 
resents one of the greatest advance- 
ments in machinery design. ‘“Coner” 
suggests the type of work the machine 
does—for it is used principally to wind 
paper cones for knitting and wood 
cones for weaving. The Roto-Coner 
also winds onto paper tubes for sales 
yarn; perforated tubes and Franklin 
springs for dyeing, and wood tubes. 
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Folder by Reliance 
The Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Company, 1088 Ivanhoe Road, Cleve- 
land, O., offers an illustrated folder 
describing the manufacture of its new 
bobbin-type field coils and the water- 
proof sealing features, etc., adopted 
with it. The theme of the folder is 
that good insulation and plenty of it, 
properly placed, is necessary for com- 
plete protection. The folder depicts 
the process of manufacture through to 
the finished coil. 
——_—_@} 
New Line of Bristol Flow 
Meters Introduced 


The Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., has announced the addition of a 
complete line of electric flow meters 
for steam, liquids, and gases to its line 
of mechanical flow meters. These flow 
meters operate on the Bristol meta- 
meter principle of telemetering, which 
the company has used for several years 
in instruments to transmit readings of 
pressure, liquid level, temperature, and 


Flow Meter 


motion from the point of measurement 
to a distant point where they are re- 
corded or indicated on a dial. The elec- 
tric flow meters can be furnished for 
recording, integrating, and indicating 
flow. The readings are transmitted 
over a simple two-wire circuit, tele- 
phone circuits included, which does not 
enter into the calibration of the instru- 
ments. Both the transmitter and the 
receiver are equipped with moisture-., 
fume-, and dust-proof aluminum alloy 
cases. Conduit openings are provided 
so that the instrument may be used 
with modern wiring systems. 


—* 
Folder by Wildman 


Wildman Manufacturing Company, 
Norristown, Pa., recently distributed a 
folder descriptive of the rayon pattern 
machine (style FBSS-6) and its diver- 
sity of designs. Included in the folder 
is a sample of fabric knitted on the 
Wildman machine. 
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Catalog by Diamond 

Diamond Mechanical Division of 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
O., recently released a new 27-page cat- 
alog containing illustrations and de- 
scriptions of over 50 mechanical rubber 
products and accessories, which are 
widely used throughout all the indus- 
try, such as transmission and conveyor 
belting, hose and fittings, tubing, pack- 
ing, cements, valves, and matting. Also 
included for the buyer’s information 
are tables listing horsepower capacity 
and minimum pulley diameter for belts 
of various sizes and plies general data 
pertaining to the proper selection and 
installation of conveyor belting for dif- 
ferent types of service and interesting 
facts about hose construction and ap- 
plication. 

ed 


“Davison's Rayon and Silk Trades” 

Davison Publishing Company, 50 
Union Square, New York City, have 
published their Rayon and Silk Trades, 
a 700-page directory telling “where 
they are and what they are doing”. 
This is the 41st annual edition. It may 
be had in sturdite and gold binding. 
There are 17 thumb indexes. This book 
is recognized as the standard guide tu 
both the rayon and silk trades with 
the latest revised information on all 
rayon silk manufacturers, dyers, fin- 
ishers, throwsters, distributors, users, 
statistics, technical data, machinery 
and supplies and dealers in allied lines. 
The price of the de luxe office edition 
is $7.50. The pocket edition sells for 
$5.50. 
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Variable Speed Transitorg 


New Departure, a division of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, exhibited the 
variable speed transtorq at the Na- 
tional Power Show in New York, re- 
cently, and the machine is described 
and illustrated in a bulletin issued by 
the company. This machine demon- 
strated the simplicity with which con- 
stant tension may be maintained in 
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Variable Speed Transitorq 


winding operations by the application 
of the Transitorg controlled by the 
dancer roll. A dancer roll is inherent- 
ly a tension control by means of weight 
applied to a continuously running ma- 
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terial. The pressure roll is driven by 
a motor which also drives the winding 
drum, but with a Transitorg interposed, 
the speed of the Transitorq is con- 
trolled by the dancer roll. In addition 
to the control of tension, in order to 
run through the machine materials of 
different type and quality requiring a 
wide variance in processing speeds, it 
is recommended that the power source 
of the main drive be of the Transitorg 
design; it may be mounted with any 
make of standard electric motor. 


—_@—— 


New Line of Standardized 
Parts by U. S. Electrical 


U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., Los 
Angeles, Cal., announced that a new 
line of standardized parts for obtain- 
ing remote mechanical control of vari- 
able speed has been developed for use 
with the U. S. Varidrive motor. The 





Varidrive Motor 


bearing supports, shafting, sprockets, 
and chains have been standardized so 
that the user can obtain variation of 
speed on the driven machine conveni- 
ently and economically. The speed con- 
trol is positive as there is no slippage 
in the control mechanism. It is said 
that infinite speed variation within 
the speed range of the Vari-drive may 
be obtained. 
—-~- &— 


Department of Commerce Release 
on Hosiery Lengths and Sizes 


U. S. Department of Commerce has 
distributed commercial standard CS46- 
36, which supersedes CS46-33, entitled 
Hosiery Lengths and Sizes. The pur- 
pose of this literature is to provide 
standard methods of measurement and 
standard measurements for the guid- 
ance of producers, distributors, and 
users, in order to eliminate confusion 
resulting from a diversity of measure- 
ments and methods and to provide a 
uniform basis for guaranteeing full- 
length and full-size hosiery. The book- 
let also lists the standing committee 
which is to review, prior to circulation 
for acceptance, revisions proposed to 
keep the standard abreast of progress. 
This project began in 1931 when the 
National Association of Hosiery and 
Underwear Manufacturers presented a 
specification for men’s, women’s, and 
children’s hosiery lengths, and request- 
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ed that it be given consideration by a 
general conference of manufacturers, 
distributors, and users of hosiery with 
a view to its adoption as a commercial 
standard. It was 1933 before the 
standard was announced and adopted. 
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Vapor-Proof Dome Reflector 
for High Intensity 
Mercury Lighting 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, East Pittsburgh, [a., 
have available dome type vapor proof 
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Vapor-Proof Dome Reflector 


units for the 250-watt high intensity 
mercury lamp designed for severe ser- 
vice conditions such as locations where 
excessive moisture and non-combustible 
dust are present. The complete unit 
consists of a cast iron hood with me- 
dium socket, an opal glass globe and a 
porcelain enamel reflector. The re- 
flector is drawn from iron sheet, and 
finished with one ground coat of porce- 
lain enamel all over, two coats of stain- 
less white porcelain enamel inside, and 
one green coat outside with black bead. 
Also, available are aluminum reflect- 
ors designed to properly distribute light 
from the 400-watt high intensity mer- 
cury lamps where the mounting height 
is 18 feet and over. 
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New Dyestuffs Available 


E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, dyestuffs division, Wilmington, 
Del., recently placed on the market 
Diagen Red M2B, a new development 
in the field of stabilized azoic colors 
for printing. It is said to be the bluest 
of the Diagen reds and to yield prints 
which are fast to power laundry wash- 
ing with chlorine and which show good 
fastness to light. Pontamine Yellow 
S3G has also been announced by this 
division; it is especially good for the 
dyeing of paper, though it is applicable 
to textiles as well. It is claimed that 
it shows good fastness to water, wash- 
ing, and perspiration, and shows good 
fastness to chlorine. Pontachrome 
Blaek P2B, also a new dye, is said to 
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be fast to alkalies, carbonizing, fulling, 
stoving, light, perspiration water, and 
washing. 


-——_@ — 
New U S Worsted Shuttle 
Meets Success in Mills 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Company, 58 
Weybosset St., Providence, R. L, 
through their shuttle engineers have 
developed a new worsted tension shut- 
tle which is claimed to give positive 
tension on the first pick in bobbin 
changing looms and is giving satisfac- 





Worsted Shuttle 


tion in a number of mills. The origi- 
nal design was made almost a year 
ago, being subjected to tests in vari- 
ous plants and later modified to some 
extent, resulting in a shuttle which is. 
accurate and efficient in working with 
the various types of worsted yarn. The 
positive tension action eliminates loose 
or tight picks. The mechanism of the- 
die cast eye is adjustable to practical- 
ly any degree of tension desired. 


— ‘aan 


Literature by Clipper 
Belt Lacer Co. 


Clipper Belt Lacer Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has distributed litera- 
ture descriptive of its condenser tape 
lacing equipment, and the spindle tape 
lacing equipment. Also described is 
the clipper condenser tape cutter 
which is designed not only to cut off 
the required length of condenser tape 
from the roll but which also cuts the 
ends of the tape absolutely square with 
the edge. It is important that the 
reader notice that the condenser tape 
lacer also described in the literature- 
can NOT be used for joining cotton 
spindle tapes. The price of the No. 25 
clipper spindle tape lacer is $15.00 and 
of the spindle tape cutter $6.50. 


—_—_@ —— 


Straight-Flute Tools 


The Ridge Toot Company, Elyria, O., 
has announced its rigid LonGriP pipe 
extractors which work on a revolution- 
ary new extracting principle. It is said 
that these straight-flute tools are the 
only tools that engage broken threaded 
ends their entire length and that seize 
safely without expansion or distortion. 
The LonGriP extractors are straight, 
not tapered, with vertical flutes that 
stand out slightly from the tool. When 
driven into the pipe, these flutes groove 
their way firmly down the entire 
length of broken end. Once inserted, 
they will not turn into or out of a 
broken end. 
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ounce variation per 
yard in H.&B. laps 


due to patented proc- 
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ess of evening 





Recent improvements in one process pickers 
have been given much publicity, partly due 
to the fact that they reduce yard-to-yard 
variations in laps to 34 oz. per yd. In this 
connection we direct attention to the fact 
that laps made on our H. & B. One-Process 
Picker with its PATENTED SYSTEM OF 
EVENING have never varied more than 3, 
oz. from yard-to-yard and often vary as little 
as 3f 07. 

H. & B. evening is two-fold. The first evener, 
working in the feed section, controls the 
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Mills using our One Process Picker report 
as follows regarding laps reprocessed be- 
cause of imperfections:—only 4 laps out of 
700; only 4 laps out of 940; only 4 laps out 
of 2500; only 4 laps out of 1300. These figures 
indicate an average productive efficiency 
of 99.90%. 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 
Cotton Preparatory and Spinning Machinery 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 
BOSTON OFFICE . 161 Devonshire Street 


ATLANTA OFFICE, 815 Citizens and Southern Ntl. Bank Bldg. 
CHARLOTTE OFFICE . 


1201-3 Johnston Bldg. 


speed of the feed rolls and provides for uni- | 


form opening. The second evener works in 
the delivery section and is illustrated and 
described in the diagram. 


Battery of H. & B. One Process 
Pickers in a well known New Eng- 
land mill and s sananaggele to hundreds of 
other installations we have made. 








ONE PROCESS PICKER 
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Bulletin by Louis Hirsch on 
Single Unit Machine 

Louis Hirsch Textile Machines, Inc., 
47 West 34th St., New York City, has 
released a bulletin describing its Kalio 
“Complet” single unit machine and 
Stating that over 700 of these machines 
are now in operation or on order. The 
bulletin carries comparison figures 
compiled from actual mill production 
records based upon 45 gauge machines 
in 24 section leggers, 28 section foot- 
ers versus 24 section Kalio “Complet”’’. 
The theme of the literature is “Mod- 
ernize with Kalio ‘Complet’.” 


--—- &- 

Lamp Lowering Hanger 

The Thompson Electric Company, 
1101 Power Ave., N. E., Cleveland, O.., 
has distributed a leaflet descriptive of 
the lamp lowering hangers made by 
the company. With these hangers the 
lamp may be made to face in any di- 
rection, and a substantial set-screw 
locks it in that position. Any reflector 
may be used which can be gripped 
close enough to the center of gravity 
so that the supporting bail which is to 
be attached to the bottom of the hang- 
er will be in an approximately vertical 
position when suspended in mid-air. 
The leaflet brings out that the direc- 
tion of beam of light with respect to 
working conditions is vastly more im- 
portant than the light intensity. 
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Portable Electric Grease 
Gun for Textile Mills 
Precision Gear & Machine Company, 
Charlotte, N. C., has announced a new 
portable grease gun which is operated 
by a Prest-O-Lite battery and which 
can be rolled on its_ balloon-tired 
wheels to any desired location. Pres- 
sure is controlled at the fingertips of 
the operator, thus allowing him un- 
usual freedom and speed in greasing 
in and around machinery. A built-in 
battery re-charger is said to be sim- 
ple and efficient. Pressure can be reg- 
ulated for one-shot or for a continu- 
ous flow up to 12,000 pounds. The 
grease gun has no entangling air hose 
or electric cords. 
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All-Steel Transfer Case 
by Metal Equipment 

The Metal Equipment Company, 2052 
West 105th St., Cleveland, O., is now 
manufacturing a low-cost enamel-finish 
welded-seam letter-size all-steel trans- 
fer case, which is said to be dust-proof, 
vermin-proof and fire-resisting. Re- 
movable steel internal plates are sup- 
plied at a slight extra cost for adapt- 
ing it to special uses such as catalogs 
and sample containers for use in sales- 
men’s automobiles, etc. 
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Davison's Cordage, Twine 
and Duck Trade 

Davison Publishing Company, 650 
Union Square, New York City, has pub- 
lished its directory of the cordage, 
twine and duck trade, which is said 
to be the only directory of the cordage, 
twine and duck mills. The directory 
also includes listings of the allied lines. 
Davison Publishing Company is ex- 
perienced in directory making, having 
been in this field since 1866. The price 
of the directory described here is $3. 
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New Air Conditioner 


Becomes Plug-In Appliance 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has 
introduced a new  window-mounted 
room cooler that embodies ease and 
quickness of installation and inexpen- 
sive operation costs. It is said that 








New Air Conditioner 


the new cooler can be actually installed 
in less than 25 minutes, thereby elim- 
inating one of the principal objections 
to the purchase of room coolers. This 
new summer air conditioner may be 
used for medium size offices. Installa- 
tion is very simple; it is only neces- 
sary to open the window of the room 
about half way, rest the unit on the 
sill, place the cabinet in position, plug 
the cord into the nearest wall socket, 
and the cooler is ready for operation. 
The cooler is so quiet that it is prac- 
tically impossible for a person standing 
a few feet away from it to discern any 
indication that the new Westinghouse 
cooler is operating. 


De — 


Diesels and Power Pumps 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, 900 


South Wabash Ave., Chicago, II, re- 
cently released two interesting and in- 
formative booklets. The first of these 
describes and illustrates present mod- 
els in the complete line of Fairbanks- 
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Morse Diesel engines. Along with the 
illustrations and discussions of operat- 
ing features of the various models are 
given applications in marine, station- 
ary, and portable service. 

Bulletin No. 6160 covers the duplex 
power pumps. The power pumps are 
available as basic pumps, for belt drive 
with tight and loose pulleys, chain driv- 
en by top-mounted motor, with tan- 
dem-mounted motor and Flex-Mor V- 
belt drive, and with the type Z gaso- 
line engine. 


oe —_ 


New Strap Book 


My Second Strap-Book by Doc. Steel- 
strap, is the name of a booklet put out 
by the Acme Steel Company, Chicago, 
Ill. The book contains 16 pages of il- 
lustrations and information of inter- 
est to all manufacturers. This book- 
let has been issued as a supplement to 
the preceding issue and should not be 
considered as a replacement. The 
readers of the first issue will find, in 
the second, an entirely new treatment 
of the subject and a completely new 
set of interesting illustrations. These 
two issues make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the reference library of any or- 
ganization. They are particularly 
valuable for traffic managers and other 
Officials affected by the shipment of 
goods. The results illustrated in the 
new publication clearly show the ad- 
vantages of submitting products for 
money and time-saving suggestions. 
The possibility of the reduction of 
damage claims and freight charges 
and the increase of customer good will, 
alone, will warrant expert examina- 
tion. 


—__ -}---- 


Glycerine Solves Boiler-Scale Problem 


In the January release of “Glycerine 
Facts” the problem of boiler scale four- 
mation is discussed and the power of 
glycerine as an almost universal sol- 
vent is brought to light. It is told that 
the problem of boiler-scale formation at 
one time or another confronts practical- 
ly every industrial plant. Clearing it 
out means time and trouble. To pre- 
vent or retard the formation, and thus 
eliminate this item or overhead, glycer- 
ine has been found useful. The item 
goes on to state that no complicated 
apparatus is involved in the use of 
glycerine to prevent scale formation, 
nor is it necessary to work out any 
complicated formula. When boilers are 
operating at heavy loads, especially, 
scale formation is often directly respon- 
sible for the overheating and burning 
out of the boiler tubes. This organ is 
released by the Glycerine Producers’ 
Association. 
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Ait == money in your accounts receivable is 
maa “sitting down’ rightin your own business. 
! ye 
Ha Why not let commercial factoring 
i 





end this inactivity by restoring these 
competent dollars to useful employment? 
Thereafter, you can obtain cash for ship- 
ments as they are made — yet your cus- 
tomers receive their regular terms. You 
rid yourself of credit losses and collection 


expense. Write for the complete story. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Schefer, Schramm & Vogel Peieris, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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tle CRUSHED! TORTURED! 


Performance Value of U. S. Rubber Mechanical 
Goods Proved in Advance by Scientific Torture 





GUILLOTINED! 


This is the guillotine test. A 
blunt-bladed block drops from 
a pre-determined height on a 
length of inflated air hose; the 
laboratory equivalent to the im- 
pact of a truck wheel or falling 
rock. This test would “‘break the 
back’’ of an ordinary hose, but 
U.S. Super Royal Cord Air Hose 


comes through with flying colors! 
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Tests in U. S. Research Laboratories! 


In steaming jungles... on vast U. S. 
Rubber plantations . . . in million 
dollar research laboratories, U. S. 
Rubber engineers are wresting from 
rubber and metal and textiles the new 
processes and new technologies that 
produce new U. S. Rubber Goods for 
industrial use. 


Tremendous Achievements 


The notable achievements of these 
anonymous men of the test-tube and 
slide-rule form a long roll of “firsts” 
in tires, hose, belting, packing, insula- 
tion, and the bonding of steel and 
rubber. For every year sees the birth 
in U. S. Rubber laboratories of hosts 
of new rubber alloys, compounds, and 
products that cut industry’s costs, 
eliminate waste, speed production, 
and create progress! 


Performance — Proved in Advance 


U. S. Rubber’s service to industry is 
too broad to be defined by specifica- 
tions, too vital to be written in terms 
of price. It lies in a matchless knowl- 
edge of the chemistry of rubber 
coupled with a quality of craftsman- 
ship that demands proof of product 
performance — in advance. On these 
pages are shown a few of the U. S. 
Rubber laboratory “torture tests” that 
safeguard the investment of the pur- 
chaser by mercilessly seeking out 
every product flaw and every per- 
formance weakness in advance of 
production and sale. 


This is what we mean when we say 
that U. S. Rubber Mechanical Goods 
have built into them— 


SERVICE BEYOND PRICE AND SPECIFICATIONS 
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Splash-Proof Motor Patented 


The Louis Allkis Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., has been granted a patent 
covering its applications to the splash- 
proof motor, which is protected from 
splashing against liquids. This motor 
is designed for special use in dairies, 
breweries, paper mills, and processes 
where the motor is subject to dripping 
liquids. 


A New Publication on Coal 


“Proximate Coal Analyses” is a late 
release on power by William C. Mac- 
Quown as published by the Coal In- 
formation Bureau, Inc., Unien Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. This publi- 
cation contains proximate analyses in 
British thermal units and fusing point 
of the coal. In addition, data are also 
included on the description of ultimate 
and proximate analyses of coal and 
method used to determine the proxi- 
mate analysis, to collect the sample, 
prepare the sample for analysis, and to 
make the proximate coal analysis. This 
is a 100-page publication (size 6% x 
10%) and contains the most complete 
and up-to-date compilation of coal an- 
alyses that has yet been available. It 
sells for $5.00, but is furnished free 
with a copy of “Mac’s Coal Directory 
and Buyers Guide” at a price of $10.00. 

a ee 
Booklets by Cochrane 

Cochrane Corporation, 17th Street 
and Allegheny Avenue, Philadelphia. 
Pa., manufacturing engineers, have re- 
cently made available publications No. 
2094 and 2540 which describe the 
Cochrane Mechanical Flow Meters in 
detail, and which go into a discussion 
of the prevention of corrosion by com- 
plete removal of Oxygen and dissolved 
gases from the feed water in modern 
steam plants, respectively. It is stat- 
ed that the trend toward higher oper- 
ating pressures and temperatures 
which have been accompanied by the 
_use of steel fubes in boiler and econo- 
mizer construction, makes it impera- 
tive to utilize feed water of zero oxy- 
gen content, if positive insurance is to 
be had against corrosion. Both of the 
booklets are Gopiously illustrated with 
Cochrane products. 

New Dye Added to Line 

National Aniline & Chemical Co., 
Inc., 40 Rector St., New York has an- 
nounced National Carbanthrene Red 
Brown R Double Paste as an addition 
to its line of vat dyes. This dye is 
said to reduce readily, levels well, and 
is suitable for use in open or closed 
machines. The color card announcing 


the dye is illustrated with samples of 
rayon yarn, cotton yarn, and part-rayon 
and part-cotton yarn. 





TIMELY News ITEMS WITH 
A TEXTILE SLANT... . 


G. E. Elects Commercial 
Vice-Presidents 


General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., recently elected five com- 
mercial vice-presidents, bringing the 
total number to nine. In addition to 
the four already in office, the newly- 
elected officers are M. O. Troy, man- 





Mr. Blaisdell 


ager of the central station department ; 
L. T. Blaisdell, Dallas, southwestern 
district manager; E. H. Ginn, Atlanta, 
southeastern district manager; A. L. 
Jones, Denver, Rocky Mountain dis- 
trict manager; and T. S. Knight, Bos- 
ton, New England district manager. 
Mr. Troy, manager of the central sta- 
tion department, entered the employ of 
the company in 1897, a year after his 
graduation from the University of Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr. Ginn 


> —— 
Carolina Dyeing & Winding, Inc., 
Management Changes 

Carolina Dyeing & Winding, Inc., Mt. 
Holly, N. C., announce the following 
elections to official positions in their 
organization: Ralph C. Anderson, who 
handled the sale of hosiery yarns for 
about six years, together with other 
accounts, and whose headquarters were 
Charlotte, N. C., is president; Carl C. 
Sorensen, plant manager since the re 
moval of the plant from Boston in 1928, 
is vice-president; Edwin F. James, 
president of the company for the past 
eight years, will shortly assume an ex- 
ecutive position with Sylvania Co., Inc., 
122 East 42nd St., New York City ; Paul 
Stevens with headquarters at Burling- 
ton, N. C., has resigned as treasurer and 
is to be succeeded by Arthur L. Hob- 
son, Jr., of Boston, Mass., who is also 
clerk of the corporation. Miss Bain 
Henderson, Mt. Holly, N. C., has been 
elected to the position of assistant 
treasurer, following a number of years 
as head of accounting and secretarial 
work. The company is engaged in the 
processing of rayon, cotton, silk and 








other yarns for knitting and weaving 
mills, employs about 175 persons and 
has operated day and night without in- 
terruption since its organization in 
1928. 
— on 
Change of Name by 
American Chain 


American Chain & Cable Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., is the new 
name of an old company known previ- 
ously as American Chain Company, 
Inc. Inasmuch as the American Chain 
Company had become a leader also in 
the production of wire rope or cable 
for all purposes, the directors of the 
corporation decided to enlarge the 
name to the American Chain & Cable 
Company, Inc. American Chain’s fa- 
miliar trade mark, “ACCO Giant,” will 
be retained as a common symbol of 
quality in the advertising and sales 
promotion work, it is said. General 
offices will also remain at Bridgeport, 
Conn., and 230 Park Ave., New York 
City. 

———_@-—- 
American Cyanamid Absorbs 


Chas. H. Stone, Inc. 


American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corporation, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, has acquired the business 
and plant of Chas. H. Stone, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C., and will merge its 
former operations with those of the 
American’s southern district. The 
Charlotte district will be under the di- 
rection of Paul F. Haddock, southern 
sales manager, and Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte district production manager. 
The Charlotte office is to be trans- 
ferred to 822 West Morehead St. It 
is requested that correspondence be di- 
rected to American at P. O. Box 1067, 
Charlotte, N. C. The Greensboro, N. 
C., warehouse will be continued at 125 
Walker Ave., and the Greenville, S. C., 
warehouse at 409 Westfield St. 


—--@- - 


WPA Buyer of 
Cotton Textiles 


According to a report from WPA 
headquarters, the organization headed 
by Harry L. Hopkins is a big buyer of 
cotton textiles. More than 20 different 
classifications of cotton goods are in- 
cluded in the list of purchases. The 
program of the WPA is said to be elas- 
tic and is designed to meet the spe- 
cial needs of a particular community. 
Outing flannel and print cloths lead 
the field in the WPA purchases. 
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ELECTRIC BATCHER CONTROL 











a the type of 


cloth, the electric drive and control 
system now being announced by 
General Electric makes possible 
faster production of rolls at the a 
batcher and helps produce solid 
rolls, wrinkleless along the entire 
length, and even and straight at 
the ends. 


One of several electric batcher controls installed on Winsor & Jerauld tenters in the 
plant of the Mt. Hope Finishing Co., North Dighton, Mass. 


Because tension on the cloth is so 
nearly constant, the G-E batcher 
control also helps to preserve the finish. Furthermore New as it is, this General Electric development has 


there is no distortion of pattern due to tension vari- already been proved in mills in Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island. For information in regard to it, address 


General Electric, Schenectady, New York, stating the 
conditions of operation of your tenters. 


ations—as is sometimes the case with friction devices. 


With this new control, tension is quickly and easily ad- 
justed by turning the rheostat. The proper tension for 





This apparatus is designed primarily for direct current. How- 


any cloth is set beforehand by the operator; and be- . | nese | 
ever, since the amount of power required for winding is small, 
cause of the characteristics of the motor and control conversion equipment to obtain direct current is relatively in- 
; ‘ ‘ : ° , expensive. Under certain conditions, the G-E batcher control 

system, this tension is maintained as the roll builds up. can be applied to operate on alternating current. 


O11L-177 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Promotions and Appointments 
in Autovent Personnel 
Autovent Fan & Blower Company, 
Chicago, Ill., makers of propeller fans, 
louvres, and unit heaters, announced 
several promotions and appointments 
of representatives. Tom Brown has 
been promoted to vice-president and 
general manager; George J. Kalwitz 
has been promoted from sales engineer 
to general sales manager. Robert F. 
Ruggles, who has been manager of the 
New York office for the past few years, 
has been advanced to the position of 
eastern division manager. New repre- 
sentatives recently appointed were 
Frank B. Nimmo, Minneapolis; R. J. 
Engel, Appleton, Wis.; and B. J. Doyle, 
Milwaukee. All of the foregoing are 
industrial representatives except Allan 
T. Shepherd, Richmond, Va.; and Har- 
old M. Hudson, of Seattle; the last two 
named are in the engineering sales and 
service. 
eo. 
Lamps Reduced and 
New Bulb Added 
Hygrade Sylvania Corporation, Sa- 
lem, Mass., has reduced the price of 
three incandescent lamps in its large 
line. These are the 6-watt lamp with 
candelabra base and the 50-100-150 
watt 3-light lamp and the 100-200-300 
watt 3-light lamp. A new bulb has 
been added to the line—a 300-watt, 
PS-35 bulb with medium screw base. 
This lamp is said to have a life of 750 
hours. 
a o— 


Edmonds, Vice-President, 
International General Electric 
Company, Passes Suddenly 

Walter J. Edmonds, executive vice- 
president of the International General 

Electric Company, died suddenly of a 

heart attack December 17 at his home 

in Scarsdale, N. Y. He was 47 years 
old. Mr. Edmonds joined the Interna- 
tional General Electric Company in 

1919 and became its comptroller. In 

1925 he was appointed financial vice- 

president and in 1929 he became exec- 

utive vice-president, the position which 
he held at the time of his death. 
——@o— 

Social Security Record-Keeping 

Simplified by New Forms 


Acme Card System Company, 8 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has 
designed many Social Security record 
forms which are based on an analyt- 
ical study of the law, conferences with 
government officials, and employees. 
AS every business with one employee 
or more must keep Social Security rec- 
ords, in shape for government inspec- 
tion, the Acme Card System Company 
has developed visible record equipment 
for the smallest as well as the largest 
organizations. For employers of 300 or 
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more employees, tray cabinets of re- 
quired capacity are available. The 
forms mentioned here enable an em- 
ployer to set up his record immediate- 
ly without any further investigation, 
analysis, or puzzling over the many re- 
quirements covered in the legal phrase- 
ology of the law. 


— —>—- 


Price Joins National Oil 

Donald Price has joined the research 
staff of National Oil Products Com- 
pany, Harrison, N. J. He was for a 
number of years a member of the fac- 





Dr. Price 


ulty of Columbia University where he 
directed this efforts to industrial prob- 
lems. Nopeco’s research laboratories 
will afford Dr. Price ample opportuni- 
ty to combine both his academic and 
industrial experience in the solution of 
industrial problems and the develop- 
ment of new products for the company. 
—_—__-<——— 


James Talcott of Canada, 
Lid., Formed 

James Talcott, Inc., 120 Broadway, 
New York, factors, announce the form- 
ation of James Talcott of Canada, Ltd., 
which will act as a Canadian branch, 
with offices in the Confederation 
Building, Montreal, Canada. The new 
branch, it is stated, opens with a sub- 
stantial volume of. business assured. 
This is the first foreign office to be 
opened by the Talcott oragnization, 
now closing its 83rd year. 


— 


New Departure Conference 

New Departure, a division of General 
Motors Corporation, held a most in- 
teresting sales conference at Bristol, 
Conn., December 11th to 13th inclus- 
ive, as described in the current issue of 
New Departure News, the house organ. 
According .to this periodical, every 
available minute of the three days was 
crammed with constructive and in- 
structive events. The members of the 
conference inspected the plant and gave 
special attention to those machines, 
cauges, and fixtures which have been 
invented or improved within the last 
two years. During this time there 
have been 1,500 such improvements or 
inventions, averaging 2% per day. 
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Southern Textile Exposition 
Almost at Hand. Committees 
Announced. Make Your Plans 


As the time approaches for the open- 
ing of the twelfth Southern Textile 
Exposition to be held April 5-10 in- 
clusive, at Greenville, S. C., the pros- 
pects are that it will be one of the 
most successful in the history of Tex- 
tile Hall. All the available space has 
been sold except a part of the balcony. 
The management will provide a wider 
promenade over the back of the stage, 
thus making a continuous walk around 
four sides of the hall on the balcony 
level. 

Three committees thus far have 
been announced. The following are 
members of the Hotel Reservations 
Committee: John A. McPherson, Chair- 
man, M. O. Alexander, A. H. Cotting- 
ham, L. M. Glenn, Hext M. Perry, Har- 
old R. Turner, and Walter F. Wood- 
ward. 

Housing Committee (rooms else- 
where than in Greenville hotels): J. 
H. Spencer, Chairman, E. M. Cushman, 
J. H. Huff, C. H. Patrick, and W. J. 
Still. A third committee which will 
assist in the reception of distinguished 
guests on opening day will consist of 
L. S. Ligon, Chairman, Geo. D. Fry- 
fogle, L. F. Kelley, P. McGarity, and 
W. W. Rogers. 

A program for exposition week is 
being arranged, and more details will 
be announced later. 


—-—-@--- 


William A. E. Drescher of 
Bausch & Lomb Passes After 
Brief Illness 


William A. E. Drescher, vice presi- 
dent of Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y., passed away on 
December 30 at his home in Rochester, 
after a brief illness. Mr. Drescher’s 
association with the company had ex- 
tended over a period of 60 years and 
he had been active in the administra- 
tion of the business until two weeks 
before his death. He went to Roches- 
ter in 1885 when the commercial 
branch of the Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company was transferred there. 

~-- -@- 
Yake Joins Royce Chemical 

E. E. Yake, executive vice-president 
of the Sulphonated Oil Manufacturers 
Association for a little over two years, 
has resigned his position to accept a 
place as assistant to the president of 
the Royce Chemical Company, Carlton 
Hill, N. J. During his affiliation with 
the Association, Mr. Yake spent prac- 
tically all of his time and effort in the 
field and is well acquainted with the 
members of the industry, both in the 
North and in the South. 
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Obituary 


D. H. HILL, JR., associate editor of 
the Teztile Bulletin, passed away the 
morning of January 20, of complica- 
tions following an operation for ap- 
pendicitis. Mr. Hill had been associ- 
ate editor of the Bulletm for over 25 
years, and was the secretary of the 
Southern Textile Association for three 
years, which position he held at the 
time of his death. He was widely 
known among the mill men of the 
South. 


W. LD. ANDERSON, JR., president, Bibb 
Manufacturing Company, Macon, Ga., 
passed away suddenly January 28, fol- 
lowing a short illness. Only last year 
he succeeded his father as president 
of the company. 


RigNaAL W. BALDWIN, who was at 
one time president of the Savage 
(Md.) Manufacturing Company, suc- 
cumbed to a cerebral hemorrhage early 
in January. He was 67 years of age. 


CHARLES THOMAS SMITH, 59, former 
superintendent of the Forsyth (Ga.) 
Hosiery Mills, died at his home the 
latter part of December. 


ANDREW W. HAMILTON, 42, vice-pres- 
ident and credit manager of Commer- 
cial Factors Corporation, passed away 
at his home late in December. 


SAMUEL GREENWALD, S82, retired head 
of Greenwald Company, Philadelphia, 
’a., passed away the middle of De- 
cember. 


JOHN LEE Brown, who for a num- 
ber of years operated the Lurel Bluff 
Cotton Mills, Mt. Airy, N. C., passed 
away in December. 


J. DAN BEACHAM, 59, for Nany years 
superintendent of the Chiquola Man- 
ufacturing Company, Honea Path, S. 
C., passed away the latter part of De- 
cember in Greenville, S. C. 


J. R. DONALDSON, former superin- 
tendent of Conestee Mills, Greenville, 
S. C., passed away in Spartanburg, \S. 
C., during January. 


HENRY BLoop, 76, vice-president and 
treasurer of John Blood & Company, 
hosiery manufacturers, passed away in 
January. 


JESSE G. ILER, 57, well-known textile 
salesman, passed away in Charlotte 
the middle of December, after having 
suffered a stroke of paralysis. 


LAWRENCE S. HOLT, pioneer textile 
manufacturer of Alamance county, 
passed away during January after sev- 
eral months of declining health. 
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SERVICE! 
Ahrough She Yeats 


The spirit of service can never grow old. 
Through the years HINDE & DAUCH 
have been motivated by a keen desire to 
serve —a quality product economically 
produced — sincere cooperation—square 
dealing — prompt delivery from fourteen 
factories located throughout industrial 
America—these are but a few of the 
reasons why H & D corrugated = ship- 
ping boxes are in continuous demand 


by the country’s leading manufacturers. 


Oakdale Cotton ™ 


&y 


HINDE'& DAUCH Corrugated Shipping Boxes 


THE HINDE& DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 


454 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO a ~ 


Send me your FREE book."*Medern Shipping Boxes" 


Name 


Company ____ 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
about Men You Know 


J. C. Epwarps, who for a number uf 
years has been general superintendent 
of Martha Mills, 
Thomaston, Ga., 
textile division of 
B. F. Goodrich 
Company, has ac- 
cepted the position 
of manager of the 
Morgan Cotton 
Mills, with plants 
at Laurinburg, N. 
C., Laurel Hill, N. 
C., Raeford, N. C., 
and Quitman, Ga. 
These plants man- 
ufacture tire and specialty fabrics. In- 
cident to his accepting a position with 
Martha Mills, Mr. Edwards was with 
the Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga. 





Mr. Edwards 


W. R. BARNETTE, formerly assistant 
superintendent, California Cotton Mills 
Company, Oakland, Cal., has been pro- 
moted to the position of general super- 
intendent of the same mills, succeeding 
G. W. WELDON, resigned. 


J. FRANK WILSON, formerly produc- 
tion manager of some of the Marshall 
Field & Company mills located at 
Fieldale and Roanoke, Va., has been 
made production manager of the Mar- 
shall Field & Company Hosiery Mill, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and the company’s 
knitting mill at Pawtucket, R. I. 


RicHARD K. MouyNEAUx, lately over- 
seer of weaving at the Continental 
Mills, Lewiston, Me., has been made 
superintendent of the Luther Manufac- 
turing Company, Fall River, Mass. 


GEORGE WALKER, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the New Bedford 
(Mass.) Textile School, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the school. 


RALPH C. ANDERSON has been made 
president of Carolina Dyeing & Wind- 
ing, Inc., Mt. Holly, N. C., succeeding 
EDWIN F. JAMES, who now fills an ex- 
ecutive position with Sylvanic Com- 
pany, New York City. 


Rospert H. CHAPMAN, for 18 years 
with J. E. Sirrine & Company, Green- 
ville, S. C., engineers, and for much 
of that time head of the power depart- 
ment, has joined the executive staff of 
Riverdale Mills, Enoree, S.. C. 


HERBERT LYMAN, formerly treasurer 
of the Merrimack Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Lowell, Mass., and Huntsville, 
Ala., has been elected president; FRED 
A. FuLaTHER, formerly president, has 
been made chairman of the board and 
BERTRAM HAWKINS has been made 
treasurer. 


J. OQ. THOMAS, general assistant to 
LuTHER H. HopcGeEs, production man- 
ager for Carolina Cotton & Woolen 
Mills, Spray, N. C., the manufacturing 
division of Marshall Field & Company, 
Chicago, has been appointed personnel 
manager for the more than 20 manu- 
facturing plants of the company locat- 
ed in North Carolina, Virginia, Ili- 
nois, Pennsylvania, and Rhode Island. 


GEORGE F. JOHNSTON has been placed 
in charge of the towel and blanket de- 
partment of Southeastern Cottons, Inc.. 
succeeding JOHN D. ScuLLY, resigned. 
B. FRANK HOFFMAN, who has been 
with Marshall Field & Company for 
many years, has joined the towel and 
blanket department of this house. 


Max R. CRAMER, who has been asso- 
ciated with the dyeing and printing in- 
dustry for many years, has been made 
plant manager and director of sales 
for Jeandros Dye & Print Works, Inc., 
New Bedford, Mass. 


C. R. Barton, formerly superintend- 
ent of Slater Mills, Inc., Webster, 
Mass., has become superintendent of 
plants Ne. 1 and No. 2 of Chadwick- 
Hoskins Company, Charlotte, N. C. 


LINCOLN BayuiEs, formerly associat- 
ed with the Nashua Manufacturing 
Company, and who became assistant 
treasurer of the Pequot Mills, Salem, 
Mass., last February, has resigned his 
position. 


ToM KEARNEY, who has been assist- 
ant to the sales manager of Marshall 
Field & Company, and who formerly 
was with the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, has resigned from the Field 
organization and will announce his 
plans later. 


H. QO. CorkuM, formerly with the 
Amoskeag Manufacturing Company, 
Manchester, N. H., has been named as 
assistant agent for the Wauregan- 
QMuinnebaug Mills, Wauregan, Conn. 


JOHN H. LacouTurRE has been elected 
president and treasurer of Guerin 
Mills, Inc., Woonsocket, R. I., suc- 
ceeding B. S. Hawkins. Mr. Lacou- 
ture will continue to act as general 
manager also. 


H. C. HARDEN, formerly agent of the 
Great Falls Manufacturing Company 
and more recently assistant adminis- 
trator of WPA work in New Hamp- 
shire, has been made superintendent of 
Manchester, N. H., division of the 
Chicopee Manufacturing Company. 


PAUL D. Brett, San Francisco, man- 
ager for Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., has been elected president 
of the Association of Western Textile 
Representatives. 


C. R. BLAKENEY, formerly in the 
carding and spinning department of 
the Goodyear Clearwater Mills, plant 
No. 2, Rockmart, Ga., has been made 
overseer of carding at the Springs 
Cotton Mills, Kershaw, S. C. 


WILLIAM PIVEN has joined the staff 
of the Palisades Mill, where he is in 
charge of sales management and mer- 
chandise promotion work. 


W. H. HARDEMAN, formerly manager 
of the Union division, Consolidated 
Textile Corporation, LaFayette, Ga.., 
has been transferred to the Ella divi- 
sion of the same company, Shelby, N. 
C., where he is manager-superintend- 
ent. 


ANDREW CAVANAUGH, for many years 
with Manville Jenckes Company, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., has been made general 
superintendent of The Berkshire Fine 
Spinning Associates, Adams, Mass. 
HenrRyY F’, Horn has been made super- 
intendent of Mill A, of this company, 
Fall Rivér, Mass., and WALTER BaTEs 
has been made overseer of weaving at 
this same plant. 


THOMAS CONLON, formerly superin- 
tendent of the Firestone Cotton Mills, 
New Bedford, Mass., has become night 
superintendent of the King Phillip 
Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


J. M. HALPREN has been made gen- 
eral manager of the Luxite division of 
Holeproof Hosiery Company, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. R. HEILBRONNER has been 
placed in charge of all production de- 
partments of this division. 


B. B. Gossett, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Gossett Mills, Ander- 
son, S. C., was elected president suc- 
ceeding his father, the late JaMEs P. 
(GOSSETT. 
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_to LEADERSHIP. 


To achieve leadership is commendable, 
but to maintain such a position over a long 
period is where the real test comes. 


SONOCO leadership in Textile Paper Carriers is 
a matter of record for the last 25 years because 
it is a matter of responsibility to their own orig- 
inal standards of creative development. 


That SONOCO is the largest and most com- 
plete source of supply for Textile Paper Carriers 
merely follows the more important fact that 
during the last quarter century they have origi- 
nated and developed almost every important 
improvement in their field of endeavor. 
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This month we 
celebrate the 205th 
birthday of a man to 
whose qualitics of 
leadership we large- 
ly owe our Nation- 
al Independence 
George Washington. 




















Sonoco Propucts Company 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the pleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brother along, 
"Old-Timer" finds the sunshine of living. , 


— 


—— 








How to Sell Your Idea to Your Subordinates 


“spot” by selecting the above subject for dis- 

cussion. I say discussion, because he would 
like very much to hear from you as to your ideas on 
the subject for he realizes the problem has such a 
broad field, so to speak, that anything short of a book 
would not give a man an opportunity to cover but a 
few of its phases. 

There are so many local conditions which change, 
or should change, the methods of selling your idea to 
your subordinates. For example, it would probably be 
impossible to sell a certain idea, in a certain way, just 
after a plant has gone through with the experience of 
a strike or labor trouble of any kind. That condition 
would, of course, require different tactics to sell an 
idea, than tactics, plans or methods which could be 
used under more favorable circumstances. 

By the title, ““How to Sell Your Idea to Your Sub- 
ordinates”, is meant, to express it in different words, 
something like this: Suppose you want your loom 
fixers to go back to tying on warps, when you have 
been furnishing them a warp hand. Well, the problem 
for overseer, superintendent and manager, is to sell 
those men that idea in such a way that they will 
actually want to make the change. 

Sure, I heard you when you said, “Don’t make me 
laugh. The only way to do that is to get everything 
ready, have several spare fixers on hand to take the 
place of those who quit and then, by heck, tell them 
that starting Monday morning, there will be no more 
warp hands and they can tie on their own warps, or 
else.” 

Yes, I know that is the way most ideas are “sold”, 
or, I should say, not sold, but put into effect regard- 
less of consequences, and I also know that there are 
darn few superintendents and overseers or managers 
who ever know just what it actually costs in dollars 
and cents to put ideas into effect that way. Neither 
do they realize that oftentimes when a change, which 
affects the habits of people, is forced over as de- 
scribed, it may have a bearing on some other idea 
you wish the operatives to submit to, several years 
after the particular change in question was made. 


N“ I guess OLD-TIMER has put himself on the 


I will also admit that in years gone by the method 
of selling an idea to your subordinates was not a con- 
sideration. That is, the average overseer or superin- 
tendent or manager never had to devote much thought 
to that phase of management. 

If he wanted the help to stand on their heads, he 
simply said so, and they stood. You understand what 
I mean, but Lo and behold, times have changed, and 
Mr. Overseer, Superintendent and Manager who is not 
smart enough to change too—well, you will soon see 
the usual announcement in the textile papers, viz., Mr. 
So-and-So, after many long years of loyal service with 
Such-and-Such a firm, has resigned. The operatives, 
in appreciation of his valuable leadership, presented 
him with a handsome gold watch, etc., etc. 

You no doubt know very well, yes, probably too 
well, several men of your acquaintance, who have re- 
signed this way, and the sad part of the story is, that 
most of them have gone along with that feeling of 
security, simply because they have been with the firm 
sO many years, and have made no provision against 
such an occurrence, therefore they have spent all they 
made and now have to get out and try to earn an ex- 
istence at some menial job. 

It has been OLD-TIMER’S ambition and pleasure 
through this page for almost 15 years now, to inspire 
as Many overseers and superintendents as he possibly 
could to keep abreast of the times by reading the tex- 
tile magazines, attending the textile meetings and 
studying text books, in order to prevent their names 
being among those who have resigned after they are 
probably too old to get another position. 

Now to get back to our subject and see if we can 
cite an illustration which will give some idea of a bet- 
ter way to “Sell Your Idea to Your Subordinates” than 
by main strength and awkwardness. 

The first thing that comes to my mind is something 
that happened a few years ago, but I believe the illus- 
tration will still convey the thought I am endeavoring 
to bring out, the same as if it had happened yester- 
day. 

The manager of this mill I have in mind was one of 
the first managers or superintendents who began to 
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separate the unskilled work of operatives from the 
skilled work. Sure, that is an old story now, but my 
explanation as to how he managed to sell his new ideas 
to his help will, I believe, explain the point I am try- 
ing to get over to you in the hope that you may profit 
by this experience. 

For the sake of brevity, let me set up a list of fic- 
titious names for the officers of this mill so I can bet- 
ter explain to you the very simple system he used. And 
in trying to set up fictitious names it is almost im- 
possible to make a name that you have never heard 
yourself, and out of thousands of readers some may 
run across his actual name. Some writers have gotten 
into trouble this way and have had their noses mashed, 
eyes blacked, etc., so right now, I am telling you that 
if one of the names I am setting up happens to be 
yours, by George, I did not know it. Therefore, I 
don’t want you giving me a black eye or even getting 
offended. Here are the names I have invented for 
officials of the large mill we are going to talk about: 


Manager: Thomas A. Byrd. 

Supt. of Spinning: Will B. Cameron. 

Gen. Overseer of Spinning: Sam Tilley. 

Overseer Warp: Alec Blume. 

Overseer Filling: Sidney Smith. 

Some of the section men: Taylor, Brown, Aekin, 
Maddison, Alford, Murrel, Smith. 


Will Cameron, the superintendent of spinning, was 
an old spinner but a good one. He had been running 
spinning rooms a long, long time; he was known as 
one of the “old school’’, and that very fact gives you 
some idea as to the type of man he is. (He is still 
at that same mill). I might add that he was just a 
little hard-headed about making changes; he was of 
the type that believes in letting well enough alone un- 
less he could be thoroughly convinced that a change 
would be not just a little better, but very much bet- 
ter, otherwise, he always argued that it would not pay 
to run the risk of disorganizing the help. 

Mr. Byrd, the manager, is some younger than Mr. 
Cameron and came up in the mill as an overseer of 
weaving. Therefore, you can see how Cameron in his 
own mind felt toward a big change in the spinning 
department that Byrd would want put into effect. 
Naturally, Cameron felt that he knew more about 
spinning and handling spinning help than the man- 
ager, Mr. Byrd, did. No one realized that fact more 
than did Byrd himself, and that may be one of the 
reasons why Byrd used the tactics he did in putting 
across this idea to which I am referring. 

There is one thing I realize some of my readers 
will think when they read the explanation as to how 
Byrd got things done in his mill; they are going to 
say that Byrd was afraid of Cameron; that Byrd was 
not man enough to call Cameron up and tell him so- 
and-so had to he done, and if he couldn’t put it over, 
somebody else could. 

All I can say is, you don’t know Mr. Byrd like I 
do, and I can only ask you to take my word for it, 
that he has the reputation of getting more work and 
loyal support out of his subordinates than a great ma- 
jority of the managers. Also, the mill employing him 
pays him a salary that most any of us would enjoy. 

With the foregoing explanation as to the person- 
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alities of the two men who were most responsible for 
successfully putting into effect any new ideas involv- 
ing the operatives, I will try to give you, as well as I 
can remember, the conversations between these men, 
also, some of the conversations of their subordinates. 

Byrd: “Mr. Cameron, I have, for several weeks, 
been giving a lot of study to the work that a spinner 
does. I believe, like a weaver, they are doing a lot of 
work that could be done by a cheaper hand and there- 
by enable us to give the spinner more sides.” 

Cameron: “What kind of work are my spinners 
doing that could be done by a cheaper hand?” 

Byrd: “Well, I haven’t time right now to go into 
details, but you, of course, are more familiar with all 
the work a spinner does than I am, so suppose you 
keep the thought in mind, and when we have time to 
talk about it again, see if you can tell me any of the 
things a spinner now does that could be done just as 
well by a cheaper hand. For example, do you sup- 
pose you could teach a girl to do nothing but wipe the 
creels and backs? We will discuss the matter again in 
a few days.” 

Byrd avoids suggesting too many of the jobs a 
spinner is doing that could be done by cheaper labor, 
because he wants Cameron to have the opportunity of 
mentioning those things himself. This will have the 
effect of getting Cameron more interested in the 
whole idea. 


Now Byrd avoids any further reference to the sub- 
ject for several days; he is always in a hurry when 
he sees Cameron. After several days he drops 
around to see Cameron and tries to catch him in his 
office. Byrd now is in no hurry at all, in fact, he does 
not seem to have anything on his mind especially and 
is ready to talk about the ball team, or anything in 
general. During the conversation, if Cameron does 
not bring up the subject of separating the spinners’ 
unskilled work from skilled work, when Byrd starts 
out he merely says, “Have you thought any more 
about the spinners’ work?” If Cameron says No, Byrd 
goes on and gives him a few more days to think it 
over, but the fact that he mentioned it as he was leav- 
ing, lets Cameron know it is coming up again and he 
had just as well prepare himself to discuss it in de- 
tail. 


At their next meeting Cameron telis Byrd several 
of the duties of a spinner that could be done by more 
inexperienced labor, but Byrd avoids going very much 
into detail even after Cameron has pointed out to him 
the several jobs his spinners do which he considers 
unskilled. However, Byrd is now convinced that his 
superintendent of spinning has got the general idea. 
Therefore, note how he changes his tactics. Remem- 
ber he is avoiding any further conversation with Cam- 
eron about the subject, but he makes it a point to 
start the ball rolling from an entirely different angle. 

Byrd, passing through the warp spinning room: 
“Say, Alec (Blume), has Mr. Cameron said anything 
to you about that new plan he has?” 

“No, Mr. Byrd, what is it about?” 

“Oh, I don’t know, exactly, but something about 
taking work off the spinners. Ask him; he can ex- 
plain to you about it better than I can. He’s always 
thinking of some new-fangled thing to take work off 
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off the help so they can get more productiun. 

The manager gives Alec plenty of time to have 
asked Mr. Cameron about his (Cameron’s) new idea 
before he plants any more seed. Right here let me 
remind the reader of a fact that very likely he already 
knows if he is a student of human nature. It is this: 
All human beings are endowed, more or less, with 
egoism or egotism. That is, we like to receive credit 
for the things we do, and many of us scheme in every 
way to get credit for a lot of things we know deep 
down in our hearts we do not deserve credit for. Had 
you ever stopped to think that the negro race, as a 
whole, are pretty good judges of human nature. I 
know you recall many instances where you have heard 
an old negro mammy bragging on her mistress, or her 
mistress’ baby, saying that it was the prettiest baby 
she had ever seen, and telling of many little instances 
where that baby had shown more intelligence than 
any baby in the world, etc., etc. Yes, and you have 
probably had old Uncle Mose, or some other darkey, 
tell you what a fine-looking man you were or how much 
smarter you were than all the other white folks, ete, 
And, to get just a little nearer home, you, of course, 
know how “all pepped up” you are, how much more 
beautiful the world is, and everything, when the 
“boss” has had something pretty nice to say about 
your work. 

Understand, I am not criticizing in any way this 
“bump” of egotism that we, as all human beings, are 
endowed with. I am merely reminding you of the 
fact because it plays such an important part in our 
everyday lives and to get you to realize that you can 
take advantage of that knowledge in the same way 
that our friend Byrd is doing, in selling his ideas to 
his subordinates. 


Taylor and Alford are two of the best section men 
in the mill, Taylor in the warp and Alford in the fill- 
ing. In fact, Taylor married Alec Blume’s sister and 
they are also pretty good friends in spite of that fact. 

Manager Byrd runs across Taylor and Alford in 
the machine shop: ‘Say, fellows, has Alec (Blume) or 
Sidney (Smith) either one said anything to you about 
that new idea they are working on to take some of 
the work off of the spinners?” 

“No, Mr. Byrd, we haven’t heard anything about 
_ 

“Well, maybe I spoke a little too soon. Suppose 
you fellows just wait until Mr. Tilley or some of them 
mention it to you first. I am not sure whether Tilley 
or Mr. Cameron started it, but I believe they have 
got one of the best ideas anyone has put over in a 
spinning room in a long time.” 

The reader can rest assured that at the first op- 
portunity, after Taylor and Alford get back to the 
spinning room, they are going to ask either their over- 
seer or the general overseer or Mr. Cameron himself, 
what this new idea is that they are figuring on. 

Manager Byrd has stopped at the lunch stand to 
get a cold drink. Guy Allison, the assistant overseer 
of carding, two loom fixers, Sam Tilley (general over- 
seer of spinning), are all there at the lunch stand. 

Byrd: “Say, Allison, have you heard about that 
new idea Mr. Cameron is working on?” 
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“No, Mr. Byrd, what is it?” (Byrd knows that 
Sam Tilley is listening to the conversation. ) 

“Oh, he has got an idea that he is going to take all 
the work off of his spinners so they won’t have any- 
thing to do but powder their noses, or some big idea 
like that. You know that man Cameron can think of 
more new stunts than any man I’ve ever seen.’’ 

I hope by this time the reader can see in his own 
mind what is going on in that mill. I imagine I can 
see Taylor and Alford asking Sidney Smith and Alec 
Blume what the new idea is that they are working on. 
I can also see Smith and Blume looking wise but not 
being able to tell them anything definite. This, you 
see, leaves a certain amount of “mystery” about the 
whole thing, with the result that Smith and Blume are 
going to ask Mr. Tilley, general overseer, at the first 
opportunity, to tell them something about the new sys- 
tem he and the “boss” (Mr. Cameron) are planning. 


Please notice that we have tied Tilley in with Mr. 
Cameron, indicating these two are the men who origi- 
nated the idea. Of course Tilley doesn’t say anything 
to Mr. Cameron about his overseers and section men 
thinking that he (Tilley) has had anything to do with 
originating the new idea. 

But don’t lose sight of the fact that Tilley rather 
likes for the boys to think that he did have something 
to do with it. This begins to explain some of the ego- 
tism that I told you all human beings are possessed of, 
some more than others, but all of us have some of it, 
and, believe me, it can certainly be used to good ef- 
fect if you know how to do it. 

The reader knows that the spinners are already 
hearing something about it. Also, please note that 
about all the information they are hearing is, that 
the new idea is to take work off of the spinners. 

By this time so many people are asking Mr. Cam- 
eron what his new idea is that he is devoting most of 
his time to endeavoring to think of all the items he 
possibly can to make the thing a success. 


And, here is where old man Human Nature comes 
in again. Anything you start actually doing or talk- 
ing about, you will soon have your mind thinking 
along that line. For example, if you’ve never played 
marbles, after you have played several times you are 
likely to begin to get interested and start figuring on 
how you can beat your opponent. If you have never 
played cards, then after playing a few times you be- 
gin to study the game to see if you can’t show your 
competitors that you are a darn sight smarter than 
they are, and if you are playing in a game where 
there is a penny-ante, I can hear you now, bragging 
on how many points you won last night. 

You, of course, know all of these simple little 
traits of human nature, but do you take advantage 
of them in your business? Well, Byrd does, and the 
salary he draws and the reputation he has, don’t lack 
much of proving that it pays, and to hear him tell it— 


He says: 
“It is so much fun to lay plans with human beings 


and see those plans develop into concrete results, with 
enthusiasm, instead of friction.” 


(Continued on page 155) 
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A Method of Handling Cotton Accounts 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6559” asks on page 87 of the 
August issue of COTTON, how cotton accounts are 
kept when purchased and routed through the ware- 
house. There is a great deal of detail work to keep- 
ing the accounts straight. We handle 50,000 bales of 
cotton a year and it is checked as closely as the money 
in a bank. 

Similarly to “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6559”, we have a 
warehouse in three different places. We have a tag 
printed with numbers from 1 to 50,000, which con- 
tains all of the information necessary for us to tell 
the grade, weight, mixes into which it is to be run, 
and a blank space left for bagging and ties, which 
are stripped from this bale in the opener room, and 
the weight of the bagging and ties inserted and the 
tags sent back to the office. 

For every purchase of cotton, whether it be one 
bale or 10,000, a contract form is filled out; these 
contracts are numbered consecutively from 1 on up 
at the start of each season. As cotton is shipped to 
us to apply on these contracts, it is tagged and a re- 
ceiving sheet is made in triplicate. The original goes 
to the cost accountant, the duplicate goes with the in- 
voice, freight bill and other necessary papers so that 
a check may be drawn and the officer drawing the 
check may know for what he is paying. The tripli- 
cate is sent to the seller of the cotton in order that 
he may have a detail out-turn sheet as to grade, sta- 
ple, and weight. 


Cotton Tagged When Received 


This cotton can be placed in any warehouse or 
can be tagged and put in any compress, but it must 
be tagged and received by us when it is paid for by 
our company. The accounting department holds the 
original receiving sheets and places them in a binder. 
The cotton department is charged with all of these 
tag numbers. As each mix is run into the mill, it is 
written up on a duplicate sheet, showing the number 
of the tag, the grade of cotton, the weight on the tag 
(our receiving weight) and the re-weight as it goes 
into the mill. After these data are recorded, the 
card room overseer checks and signs the sheet. Then 
the sheet is turned over by the cotton department to 
the accounting department. This department has a 
clerk who checks the cotton tag against the mix 
sheets and also checks the mix sheets and the cotton 
tag against the stock book which is formed by using 
the cotton department’s receiving records that are 
numbered from 1 to 50,000. 

Late in August, since our stock is at a low point 
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at this time, the auditor goes into the warehouse with 
our cotton man and stamps every tag on a bale of 
cotton “Re-Tagged, 1936”. The cotton is trucked by 
their desk and the cotton department man puts a new 
1937 tag on the bale; the auditor takes the 1936 tag 
and cancels the book record. The cotton department 
must have at the end of the year, a bale of cotton to 
fill each open item on the receiving records. 


In this way, we can have the contracts grouped, 
the invoices grouped, and we can identify the ship- 
per’s tag number, our tag number, the receiving 
weight, the re-weight as the bale was run into the 
mill, the weight of the bagging and ties, and the date 
the cotton was used. In using this method, if the 
cotton is tagged before it is paid for and is cancelled 
when the mill runs it, we will at all times know how 
much cotton we have, what grade, etc. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6562. 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

We purchase cotton from the farmers at our ware- 
house and as it is received, we list the bale number, 
weight, grade and staple on our records in the ware- 
house and pay for it from our regular cash account, 
but charge it to “Cotton’’. 

We also purchase from the regular cotton mer- 
chants in nearby towns and from large cotton sh_p- 
pers. As this cotton is received, it is recorded the 
same as our local purchases but the payments are 
made by check and the amounts are charged to “Cot- 
ton”’, 

We do not keep a cotton ledger as we did years 
ago, but the original record made at the time the 
bales are received is used as our warehouse record. 
At the end of June and July, we make a list of all 
cotton on hand and this is used as our warehouse 
record, ignoring the individual records made at the 
time the cotton was received after taking the inven- 
tory. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6563. 
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“Hi-Capacity” DUXBAK is a combina- 
tion-tanned belting, developed by 
Schieren, for modern production require- 
ments of high speeds, low stretch, ex- 
ceptional pliability and high co-efficient 
of friction on the pulleys. 


So perfect is the transmission of 
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the full capacity of the driving pulleys 
to the producing machines. 
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no take-up expense, no lacing troubles 
with Schieren’s “Hi-Capacity” DUXBAK 
Belting because it is practically stretch- 
less and its high tensile strength enables 
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New Addition to the World-Famous Schieren 
Line of Quality “DUXBAK” LEATHER BELTING 


belt hooks and lacing to hold without 
pulling through. It also has the ability 
to withstand acids and high steam 
temperatures without drying out or 
impairing its qualities in any other woy. 


These features and many others 
which we have fully described in a new 
folder on “Hi-Capacity” DUXBAK Belt- 
ing, make it particularly well suited for 
use on textile mill drives. Send for copy 
of this folder. 


Our years of experience and reputa- 
tion as a manufacturer of quality leather 
belting is your guarantee that “Hi- 
Capacity’ DUXBAK Belting will defi- 
nitely improve and increase your pro- 
duction and save you money. It is 
produced in the modern Schieren tan- 
neries at Bristol, Va. by modern Schieren 
methods that assure you satisfactory 
service at low cost. 
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Says “Wash” Is Wrong on Fly Frame 


Question 
EDITOR COTTON: 

In one of the articles by ““‘WASH”, he suggests that 
all readers get the two volumes of Cotton Mull 
Machinery Calculations by B. M. Parker. If “WASH” 
has these two volumes and will take time to study 
them, he will find that he is wrong when he suggests 
the change that he does on a fly frame in his answer 
to a question submitted by “S. I. C.” on page 73 of 
the November, 1933, issue of COTTON. To refresh our 


memory, let me quote the question: 

“If I am setting up a fly frame among others of a 
different make and can’t get the right flyer speed, hence 
the front roll speed desired, can I effect the desired change 
with the gears? Suppose I have a 45-tooth gear on the 
jack shaft which drives the spindle and a 48-tooth gear 
on the top cone, receiving motion through an idler from 
the twist gear. I put ga 48-tooth gear on the jack shaft, 
which causes the spindles to go 48-45 as fast as they did 
and I next put a 45-tooth gear on the top cone shaft (a 
driven gear) which causes the top cone, and hence the 
front roll, to go 48-45 as fast as they did. The spindles 
and front roll have now been speeded the same amount 
and I have an 18-tooth gear on the bottom cone. What 
size bottom cone gear do I need to make the fly frame 
run? Is it practical to speed up fly frumes in this man- 
ner?” 

“WASH” answered this question on page 69 of the 


January, 1934, issue in this manner: 

“My answer to his question is, if the spindle speed 
is not made excessive. Please be reminded that the great- 
er the spindle speed, the more pressure at the end of the 
presser pad, which creates unequal conditions. 

“For the sake of illustration, we will assume that a 
48 top gear drives the front roll at 122 r.p.m. On the 
jack shaft a 45 gear drives the spindle 1,200 r.p.m., which 
is the proper speed for a 7x3% fly frame. 

“A 45 gear on the top cone would give a speed of about 
130 r.p.m. on the front roll. A 48 gear on the jack shaft 
would give a spindle speed of about 1,280 r.p.m. 

“So, in the first case, before the change, we have 122 
x 3.53 — 430.66. Spindle speed, 1,200 ~— 430.66 — 2.78 
turns per inch. 

“After the change we have 130 x 3.53 — 458.90; spin- 
dle speed 1,280 — 458.90 — 2.78 turns per inch. 

“So, conditions are the same as regards the construc- 
tion of the strand, but the spindle speed is too great. 

“IT fail to see why the cone gear should be changed to 
run the frame. The top cone changes the excess speed, 
and the gear on the jack shaft changes the standard speed. 
Therefore, other conditions remain the same, and the posi- 
tion of the cone is not changed, so it would be wrong to 
change the cone gear.” 

Later, in an article to “R. H.” (Ga.), “WASH” 


stated that all that was necessary to be done to this 
trame after the change to a larger gear on the jack 
shaft driving the spindles was to put on a larger twist 
gear. 


'""Wash's'’ Pet 


Now as I think the Holdsworth compound is 
“WASH’S” pet, I will take this compound to prove 
“WASH” is absolutely wrong. “WASH” should under- 
stand two things, that the bobbin driver sleeve makes 
one revolution for each revolution of the jack shaft, 
plus two revolutions for each revolution of the sun 
gear, and the revolution of the sun wheel or gear is 
equal to one-half the difference between the revolu- 
tions of the bobbin driver sleeve and the revolutions 
of the jack shaft. 

I give here a complete set of figures on a Saco- 
Lowell intermediate showing the gears for it before 
the change and after the change. 
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Saco-Lowell intermediate, 10x5, gearing before 


the change: 
Gear on jack shaft driving the spindles___._ 42 teeth 
Gear on the end of spindle shaft assiaittinman (e teeth. 
Spindle shaft bevel gear ____ __ _ 44 teeth. 
Spindle bevel gear ______- salen tint a teeth. 
Middle top cone gear ___-____________._ ____ 39 teeth. 
End top cone gear to front rol] ___._._______ 7] teeth. 
End gear on front roll ____________________130 teeth. 


Front roll diameter, 1; inch. Circumference 3.73 inches. 
Bobbin gear _____ _--~_~- cinteiaiili hte daces a teeth. 
Bobbin shaft bevel gear ___._______-_-__ _____ 44 teeth. 








Bobbin driver sleeve of compound __.-_____ 42 teeth. 
EE aia 35 teeth. 
Gear driven by bottom cone gear __________ 60 teeth. 
Driver gear on same shaft —___-___ ee teeth. 
Gear driven by 21-tooth gear ___.___________ 68 teeth. 
Sleeve with 68-tooth gear driven by gear of__ 85 teeth. 
Ee oe hae claret ies teeth. 
Diameter of bobbin 1% inch. Circumference 550 inches 
Top cone diameter where belt starts ___._-.. 6.52 inches. 
Bottom cone diameter where belt starts | 3.64 inches 
Speed of jack shaft ~_.._~__.__.__ ___~_____405 r.p.m. 
EE teeth 
405 & 42 & 44 
= 929.74 r.p.m. of spindles 
oo X 23 
405 X 24 71 
— 136.12 r.p.m. of front roll. 
39 XK 130 


136.12 & 3.73 — 507.62 inches of roving delivered by 
front roll per minute. 507.62 — 5.50 — 92.29 r.p.m. 
of bobbin in excess of spindle. 929.74 + 92.29 — 
1022 r.p.m. of bobbin for first layer of roving wound. 
Using the bobbin gear as the driver and figuring back 
to the bobbin driver sleeve, we have 


1022 K 23 & 35 
= 445.19 r.p.m. of bobbin driver 








42 & 44 
sleeve. % (445 — 405) — 20 r.p.m. of sun gear. 
405 24 & 6.52 
— 486.5 r.p.m. of bottom cone. 
39 & 3.34 


Omitting the bottom cone gear we get a constant. 


486.5 * C X& 21 * 8&5 
— 1.37 constant. 





60 < 68 & 155 
20 — 1.37 — 14.59 or 15-tooth bottom cone gear. 


486.5 «k 15 & 21 & 85 
— — 20.59 r.p.m. of sun gear. 





60 X 68 & 155 


42 — 24 — 1.75 ratio of twist gear to gear on jack 
shaft that drives the spindles. 


Then, changing the gear on the jack shaft to 47 
teeth and the twist gear to 27 teeth we have: 


47 — 27 — 1.74 ratio. 


405 X 47 X 44 
— 1040.4 r.p.m. of spindles. 





30 X 23 
405 & 27 X 71 





— 153.1 r.p.m. of front roll. 153.1 


39 & 130 
3.73 — 571.063 inches of roving delivered per minute 


by front roll. 
571.063 — 5.50 — 103.83 r.p.m. of bobbin in excess 01 
spindle. 1040.4 + 103.83 == 1144.23 r.p.m. of the bob- 
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fid vantages é 
P — swirling column of air circulates freely between the 
ey Se eee bobbins with the highest velocities directed around the roll 


4 stand and the guides. 


Shorter cleaning intervals. 
This cyclonic action keeps lint from accumulating yet does 


no harm, for only a gentle current passes over the roving. 


. 


Cyclonic Action cleans efficiently. 


. Eliminate hand cleaning and thereby reduce gouts. Let your 
Covers more frames. spinners handle more sides and produce more and better yarn, 
° with further savings in subsequent processes. 


Velocity adjusted to desired area. , 
Our engineers will gladly explain why the American Mono- 


Rail Overhead Cleaner can cover more frames with shorter 

: cleaning intervals. Write for further facts to the American 

ieee aii MonoRail Company, 13106 Athens Ave., Cleveland, Ohio or to 
Curran S. Easley, Box 755, Greenville, S. C. 


AMERICAN Kv 
MONORAIL OVERHEAD CLEANERS 


por Spinning, Winding, Spooling and Waryatng 


° 


Unit cannot jump track. 
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bin for the first layer of roving on the bobbin. 
Using the bobbin gear as the driver and figuring 
back to the bobbin driver sleeve, we have: 


1144.23 & 23 & 35 


42 X 44 
sleeve. % (498.4 —- 405) — 46.7 r.p.m. of the sun 
gear. 


405 & 27 X 6.52 


39 X 3.34 

547.38 & C XK 21 & 85 
60 & 68 & 155 

gear. 

46.7 — 1.54 — 30 bottom cone gear. 
This is a difference of 15 teeth. 


547.3 X 30 X 21 & 85 
60 x 68 X 155 


Now, I wonder if “WASH” can see where he is wrong. 

Also, here is the way to figure the top cone and 
bottom cone diameters as asked by “E. D.”’ (R. 1.) in 
the April, 1934, issue on page 107. 


— 498.4 r.p.m. of bobbin drive 








—= 547.3 r.p.m. of the bottom cone. 





— 1.54 constant for bottom cone 


— 46.3 r.p.m. of sun gear. 





Gearing on the Saco-Lowell 8 x 4 speeder. 


Gear on jack shaft driving spindles a3 teeth. 
Gear on end of spindle shaft __-__-__-_-_--___- 33 teeth. 
Spindle shaft bevel gear ___---_-__-__~- ——s teeth. 
Spindle bevel gear __ -___-- eae era) ae 23 teeth. 
Middle top cone gear -_-___-__-__---~_--__ . 39 teeth. 
Top cone end gear to front rol] __--_-----_~_~- 71 teeth. 
promt roll ena gear ............... ... —— teeth. 
Front roll diameter 1% inch. Circumference 3.53 inches. 
Te teeth. 
Bobbin shaft bevel gear ______-_-_- nyeneae Diane ae teeth. 
Bobbin driver sleeve __- a eT teeth. 
Bobbin shaft driven by sleeve _-__-__------- 35 teeth. 
Gear driven by bottom cone gear ___---_--~ 6U teeth. 
Driver on same shaft ~__--_-__-__--_--_-_--~ 26 teeth. 
Gear driven by 26-tooth gear _~_ a ticiaiescesnanile teeth. 
Driver of sum wear .............._......... @ teeth. 
een aaa i ia aaa 155 teeth. 


The problem stated that the starting diameter of 
the top cone was seven inches and of the bottom cone 
three inches. To be found, the diameters of the cones 
when the bobbin was two, three, and four inches in 
diameter when the bobbin is one inch in diameter at 
the beginning. 

With a 24 twist gear on the frame and the jack 
shaft making 400 r.p.m., we have: 








400 * 53 & 44 
— 1229 r.p.m. of the spindles. 
33 X 23 
400 XK 24 71 
— 134.43 r.p.m. of front roll. 
39 X 130 


134.48 * 3.53 — 474.5379 inches of roving delivered 
per minute by the front roll. 474.5379 — 3.1416 — 
151 r.p.m. of bobbin in excess of spindle. 1229 + 151 
— 1380 r.p.m. of bobbin for first layer of roving. 


1380 & 23 X 33 


44 >< 53 
4, (449 — 400) — 24.5 r.p.m. of sun gear. 





— 449 r.p.m. of bobbin driver sleeve. 
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400 X 24 
— — 246.1 r.p.m. of top cone constantly. 
400 K 24 7 
= 574.3 r.p.m. of bottom cone for the 
39 & 3 


first layer of roving. 
574.3 & CK 26 * 45 





— ].2 constant for the bottom 
60 « 60 * 155 
cone gear. 


24.5 — 1.2 — 20.4 teeth for bottom cone gear. (Will 
have to use 20 or 21). 


Speed of bottom cone at start * empty bobbin diam- 
eter — diameter of bobbin at any point — the bottom 
cone speed for this diameter. 

574 xX 1 

= 287 r.p.m. of the bottom cone for a bobbin 





2 
2 inches in diameter. 


The sum of the cone diameters at the starting 
point « the bottom cone speed at any point —- the sum 
of the two cone speeds — the top cone diameter at this 
point. The sum of the cone diameters — the top cone 
diameter — the bottom cone diameter. Thus: 


10 XK 287 


246 + 287 
2-inch diameter bobbin. 


10.000 — 5.384 — 4.616 inches. Bottom cone diameter. 
574 x 1 


— 5.384 inches. Top cone diameter for a 





=< 191.33 r.p.m. of bottom cone for a bobbin 








3 
© inches in diameter. 
10 & 191.33 
— 4.377 inches. Top cone diameter for 
246 + 191.33 


a bobbin 3 inches in diameter. 


10.000 — 4.377 — 5.623 inches. Bottom cone diameter 
for a bobbin 3 inches in diameter. 


574 XK 1 
— 143.5 r.p.m. for bottom cone speed on a 





4-inch diameter bobbin. 
10 & 143.5 





— 3.684 inches. Top cone diameter for 
246 + 143.5 
a bobbin 4 inches in diameter. 


10.000 — 3.684 — 6.316 inches. Bottom cone diameter 
for a 4-inch diameter bobbin. 


Circumference of bobbins at different diameters: 
l-inch — 3.1416; 2-inch — 6.2832; 3-inch — 9.4248; 
4-inch — 12.5664. 

On cones 7x3 and for bobbins 4 inches in diameter: 


474.54 — 12.5664 — 37.76 r.p.m. of bobbin in excess 
of spindle. 


1229 + 37.76 — 1266.76 r.p.m. of bobbin when it is 4 
inches in diameter. 


400 X 24 X 3.684 





— 143.57 r.p.m. of bottom cone for 
39 X 6.316 


(Continued on page 145) 
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ASH on shipment of 
merchandise may be made 


available through our con- 


structive factoring  ser- 
vice, thus paving the way 
for the sound expansion 
of your business. We in- 
vite inguiries from execu- 


tives. 
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Mityi Facrors 
CoRPORATION 


354 Cfourth Avenue, New York (ity 
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NORTHERN OFFICE EUROPEAN AGENTS 
PROVIDENCE, R. IT. MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD. 


THE NEW 


BOYCE ‘RAYON’? KNOTTER 





Increases production, eliminates perspiration and body 

chemical stains, makes clean and uniform knots. Over 

2,000 of the new RAYON KNOTTERS in use now on wind- 
- ing, redrawing, skeining and spooling. Knotters equipped 
- either with handles for use on the hands or with belts, leav- 
- ing both hands free. 


MILL DEVICES CQO. 


A DIVISION OF A. B. CARTER, INC. 
GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 


LEICESTER, ENGLAND 

















TRADE MARE 


MERROW | 


REG. PAT. OFT. 
AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


HIGH SPEED 
TRIMMING AND OVER-_ - 
SEAMING OVEREDGING - 

AND SHELL STITCH 

MACHINES 


FOR USE IN THE FABRI- 
CATION OF KNITTED AND 
WOVEN GOODS OF ALL 
KINDS. 


—200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES— 


WRITE FOR DETAILS REGARDING 
MERROW STYLES 60ABB AND 60D3B MACHINES 









PRODUCING A FLAT BUTTED SEAM (AS ILLUS- 
TRATED BELOW) TO FACILITATE SUBSEQUENT 
PROCESSING OF TEXTILES 





FINISHERS REPORT DEFINITE SAVINGS BOTH 

IN LABOR AND FABRIC. LET US DEMONSTRATE 

WORK OF THESE MACHINES ON YOUR OWN 
PRODUCT. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Southern Representatives: 
E. W. Holliste R. B. Moreland, 
P. O. Box 2143, , Charlotte, 2 N. O. P. O. Box 985, Atlanta, Ga. 
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these diameters. (Notice we arrived at 143.5 by the 
other method). 


143.57 & 20.4 * 26 & 45 
— 6.14 r.p.m. of sun gear. 





60 < 60 & 155 


This is calculating from the speed of the bottom 
cone and the 20.4 gear we figured that it would take. 

R.p.m. of the sleeve gear — speed of jack shaft + 
2X r.p.m. of the sun wheel. So: 


400 + (2 * 6.14) — 412.28 r.p.m. of the sleeve gear 
at this point. 
412.28 & 53 & 44 





— 1266.72 r.p.m. of spindles. (We 
33 X 23 

arrived at a figure of 1266.76 previously by dividing 

the inches delivered by the front roll by the circum- 

ference of a 4-inch bobbin and adding the excess speed 

to the spindle speed). 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6575 
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Causes of Defects On Knotters and the 
Remedies 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In our plant we use both the Boyce weaver knot- 
ters and the Barber-Colman weaver knotters. Like 
any other devices and parts of machinery, these 
knotters sometimes become damaged and for the 
benefit of our operatives, we listed the possible 
causes for defects that appear in the work. We shall 
list these here first on the Boyce knotter and then 
on the Barber-Colman knotter. 


Boyce Knotter 


Side plate burred causes off-side tension arm to 
bind. 


Off-side crosser bent causes yarn to slacken and 
make slip knots. 


Near-side tension arm bent out of shape causes loose 
knot and a short end. 


Blade dull and scissor screw loose causes operator to 
repeat effort and makes long tails on knot. 


Scissor base loose causes knotter to bind and throw 
off-side crosser out of line; this makes loose knots. 


Scissor lever missing causes scissors to cease oper- 
ating and a long tail on knot is made. 


Safety spring broken causes safety device to bind. 


Bent bill causes bill to hit off-side crosser and make 
slip knits. 


Scissor base screw loose throws ends out of line for 
bill and causes knotters to skip and make bad knots. 


Pin on off-side crosser hits cutting edge of scissor 
blade; this dulls scissor blade and causes long tail 
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knots with ragged ends. This may be repaired by 
bending the off-side tension arm to press against 
the crosser or by putting a longer bushing between 
the scissor base. 


Scissor screw loose causes a long ragged end on the 
knot as the end is caught between the scissors and 
the kick-off breaks the end. 


Scissor base sprung by dropping or hitting some- 
thing hard causes off-side crosser to bind which 
makes a wide loop and slip knot. 


Worn scissor lever will not close scissors enough to 
cut ends cleanly; this makes a long tail. It may be 
repaired by putting a small bushing on the insids 
pin of the trigger so as to push the lever higher. 


Off-side tension-arm hook bent causes a large loop 
and slip knots. 


If trigger binds, loosen the cap nut and unscrew the 
master screw a half turn and tighten the cap nut— 
if it still binds, take another half turn off until it 
works freely. 


When the back screw becomes loose, be sure to give 
the spiral enough play so it will not bind, then tight- 
en lock nut on the screw. 


Do not rivet the ends of the screws to prevent the 
nuts losing—if nuts constantly come off, it is pos- 
sible that the screw is worn or a new bushing may 
be needed. 


Barber-Colman Knotter 


Clamp bar screw shaft turned on wrong side wil! 
often not hold stripper to take slack. It will not 
strip full length and will cause slip knots. 


To repair this knotter, remove the clamp bar and 
screw and remove the shaft with a small screw 
driver, being careful not to force it as it is a screw- 
inside-of-screw. If it cannot be turned without 
strain, use pliers and be careful not to burr the out- 
side of shaft as the clamp bar fits on it snugly. When 
the shaft is removed, close the hole of the shaft arm 
slightly with pliers. 


The shaft arm is made of soft metal and often the 
clamp bar shafts take a half turn in the arm; this 
causes slip knots. 


Catch spring loose will cause knotter not to work 
unless the operative holds the knotter up. Thus 
there is a loss of time. To repair this, remove the 
spring and bend it against the catch. It is well to 
see that all catch springs have the right pitch be- 
fore they are inserted. 


When ends are caught in the blades and are not re- 
leased, the blades should be changed. If the defect 
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Social Security 
Makes Accurate 
Payroll Records 


Imperale ! 


Wren you deduct a percent- 
age of every employee's salary every week, it's 
essential to have records that show what you did. 


Will you have a signed receipt for every penny you 
pay out—every penny you deduct under the Social 
Security Act? Will you have the records you need 
if questions come up a year from now? 


Here is the way to do it-- 


Use the payroll envelope 
that combines a wage state- 
ment, a deduction state- 
ment, an employee receipt 
—use the 4-in-] Pay En- 
velope 


The 4-in-] 
bookkeeping costs — in 
many plants it has actually 
reduced the cost of making 
up payrolls by 32°%.— it will 
give you absolute assur- 
ance that you and your employees are protected 
with exact records of Social Security deductions. 


won't increase 





Hundreds of concerns have adopted this simple, safe 
answer to the problem. It works for them, saving 
time, money and trouble. It will work for you. 


And remember that the 4-in-1 can be made up just 
as you want it, printed exactly like your payroll 
sheet. Write us, outlining your requirements and 
let us send you, without obligation, our recommen- 
dations. Orders placed now can be delivered by 
January Ist. 


ATLANTA 


Envelope 


COMPANY 


505-7-9-11 Stewart Avenue, S. W. 
ATLANTA 
MAin 3370 























UL ULL 


THE COMPLETE 
REBUILDING SERVICE 
YOU'VE BEEN 
LOOKING FOR 


If you wish to save money on the 
cost of new equipment, just take 
your worn card. screens, picker 
screens, spinning frame cylinders, 
drying cans, etc., and ‘‘Send Them 
to Gastonia.’’ Here in a complete, up- 
to-date plant, with expert workmen, 


SPINNING —s aha’ Sebuilding textile equipment 


CYLINDERS You can also save much time and 


delay experienced in shipment of 
We are fully equipped to make 


new spinning cylinders or repair 
your old ones, making them as 
good as new, at a great saving 


‘CARD SCREENS 


The rebuilding of card screens 
is one of our specialties. We 
have a complete stock of parts 
for all makes of card screens, 
as well as picker screens. 


DRYING CANS 


Just send your cans to Gastonia 
and you will receive them back 
in perfect condition quicker and 
at a saving. 

You take no chances on Gastonia 
Service. Every job is guarar teed 
and quick service is assured. 
Write for full information today. 


GASTONIA 
TEXTILE SHEET 
METAL WORKS 


INC. 
222 E. LONG AVE. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 


CONVEYOR SYSTEMS — GEN- 
ERAL SHEET METAL WORK 








new equipment. 
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Oil Your Machines! 


Keep Oil Off Yarn and Goods 


Most leading mills have standardized on 
NON-FLUID OIL, the drip-less, waste- 
less lubricant, made to meet the exacting 
demands of textile machinery. 

A trial will convince you that NON-FLUID 
OIL is the best guarantee that your ma- 
chinery will be properly and economically 
lubricated—and that loss from oil dam- 
aged goods will be cut to the bone. 


Write for free testing sample 
and instructive bulletin 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 


Main Office: 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Se Agent, L. W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
WAREHOUSES 


Detroit, Mich. Atlanta, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Greenville, 8. C 


Chicago, Ill. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Providence, R. I. 


Spartanburg, 8. C 





MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 





| | 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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continues, remove the clamp bar and tighten the 
clamp slightly. 


If the ends do not slide readily from the blades, see 
if the near side of the stationary bill where the pin 
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is riveted is rough; if so, smooth it with emery cloth. 
If the knotter seems to bind, remove the blade and 
operate the knotter; if it runs easily, remove the 
sharp edges on the cam end of the blade. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6532 





EDITOR COTTON: 

Will this fabric need one, two, or more beams in 
weaving? The number of beams required for any 
given cloth is determined largely by the kind of weaves 
and yarns employed and by the effect desired. On 
many fabrics it is necessary to have the various yarns 
take up differently to obtain some desired effect, con- 
dition, or appearance. When this is the case, we are 
forced to use a separate beam for that part of the cloth 
that is to act differently. In many cases, however, 
weaves and yarns may be employed which, though 
radically different from each other, will, if properly 
laid out, weave well all on the same beam. 


How then is it possible to do this? Suppose we 
take for an example a common type of weave combina- 
tions—a satin stripe on a taffeta (plain) ground. 
These fabrics are woven both ways, i.e., on two beams 
and also on one beam. The number of intersections of 
a taffeta weave far exceed the intersections of a satin 
weave (no matter which satin is used) and as at every 
intersection the warp yarn must bend around the fill- 
ing, it is easy to see that if there are more intersec- 
tions in a given weave, the warp yarn will take up in a 
greater quantity than the warp yarn in a weave hav- 
ing less intersections. That is, all other conditions 
being the same. It is because of this condition that 
many designers use two beams, one for the taffeta 
weave and one for the satin stripe. 


These two weaves may be woven on one beam if 
one or two points are observed. In the first place, if 
we tried to weave both weaves on the same beam 
using the same ends per dent throughout, we would 
not be able to run the fabric as we wished. The num- 
ber of ends per dent and the fineness of the reed have 
a direct bearing on the amount of yarn that will be 
taken up. For instance, it is worth while to make 


the following test: Take a warp and draw it for a 
plain cloth but use stripes of two per dent reeding 
and stripes of four per dent reeding throughout the 
width. Upon starting this loom one of two things will 
happen, the four per dent reeding will become tight 
and eventually the yarn will break or the two per 
dent portion will become loose and cause loops in the 
cloth or allow the drop wires to fall and stop the loom. 
This test will show that the two per dent reeding takes 
up less than the four per dent reeding. 

Therefore, it is a good policy in laying out a satin 
stripe on plain ground to double the number of ends 
per dent in the satin stripe as compared to the ground 
reeding. This will allow the yarn to contract more 
and there will be a better balance between the weaves. 

When running two weaves that vary in their num- 
ber of intersections, it is not advisable to use coarse 
reeds because the warp yarn is crowded together and 
occupies all of the space; it cannot be pushed any- 
where but around the filling yarn. This condition can- 
not be obtained properly using a coarse reed as the 
space will be too great to fill. 

When drawing the yarns into the harness, it is a 
good policy to place the loose weave on the front har- 
ness as this allows a larger shed—the yarn is carried 
higher at the top shed line and lower at the bottom 
shed line, helping to eliminate kinks and loops. It 
does this by carrying the warp end farther around the 
filling varn. 

Another case where two beams are employed is in 
the running of cord fabric, such as dimity cords. In 
some instances these ends are drawn through separate 
heddles and sometimes they are drawn through dif- 
ferent dents in the reed. When run in this manner 
(on the same beam), the cords sometimes become loose 
forming lIcops or stopping the loom by permitting the 
drop wires to cause the stop motion to function. How- 
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} ‘HERE’S a big difference in felt cloths of getting the utmost in felt quality—felt that 
various manufacture. Some do not have is made particularly for textile use—every 
the correct cushion—some have a weak or inch rigidly inspected and always uniform. 


loose nap that pulls out easily—some are too 


porous or not porous enough for textile use. Be sure of the highest quality and uniform- 


ity by specifying PHILADELPHIA for Felt 


Many textile manufacturers who are partic- Cloths, Stamping Blankets, Palmer Blankets, 
ular about perfect and always uniform re- Sanforizing and Lapping Cloth for Printing, 
sults from felt are standardizing on etc. Let us advise with you on your felt 
PHILADELPHIA Felt. They know they are problems. Write today. 


PHILADELPHIA FELT COMPANY 


FRANKFORD, - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“A WORD TO THE WISE” 4 . IN-ONE OIL 











Industries choose 3-In-One Oil because they require quick, 
efficient service—and they know they can save up to 25% 
on repairs to high speed equipment. 3-In-One lubricates, 


creases in the efficiency and 
speed of their operations, 





NORTH Products and Service : ee eae ; 

cities: iin inne: iain, t cleans and prevents rust. Write The A. S. Boyle Company 
SLASHING ie ; Jersey City, N. J., U.S.A., for special Industrial Prices 

tions, and is prepared to meet 

the demands with the most : K. 







WEAVEWELL modern methods and systems ~~ 
PRODUCTS of sizing. : 


NORTH Service is a com.- 
plete service, offering the re- = 
oy sources of a modern labora- : 

tory and trained chemists, to 
help you solve any sizing and 


finishing problem. Whether T RQ | b | F 
FINISHING the slashers you are operating 


are high or low speed, NORTH = 
FI N IS H RITE Service will prove a wonder- : ACT i O \ 
PRODUCTS ful help in securing a more 


saleable product, of higher 
quality, plus a greater pro- : 


* duction. 


Why not consult us today? for 


SHUTTLE FRANK G. - TEXTILE MILLS 


GREASE-RITE FACTORIES 
TALLOW N O R T H | somes 
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AFTER A TEXTILE PurGeE CHARGE 


ever, if the cords were drawn all in one heddle eye and 
in the same dent of the reed, assuming that two or 
three or more ends form each cord, the difficulty would 
be overcome to a some extent. This, together with the 
placing of the cords on the front harness, will, in most 
cases, eliminate the necessity for two beams. 

If these points are considered and carried out, it 
is often unnecessary to use more than one beam when 
different kinds of yarns are to be woven. Also, when 
weaving coarse yarns when the ground weave is finer, 
the warps must be made perfectly. Ordinarily, if both 
coarse yarns and fine yarns were laid in the slasher 
comb the same number of ends per dent, the coarse 
yarn would soon pile up on the beam and cause a 
ridge. This would cause trouble because the diameter 
of the beam would be larger where the coarse yarn was 
wound and in each revolution of the beam on the loom, 
there would be more coarse yarn let off than fine yarn. 

In slashing, the coarse yarn should displace ends 
in the comb in proportion to its coarseness. For ex- 
ample, if we are running a 20s ground and a 10s cord, 
the 10s would replace two ends of 20s in the slasher 
comb. This would produce an even beam with a better 
running warp in the loom. 

When using two or more weaves, it is best to al- 
ways try to join them in such a way that the last end 
of one weave will join the first end of the other weave 
with full opposition, i. e., an end that is up on one 
weave should be against an end that is down on the 
other weave. If this is not done, slack ends may re- 


sult. 
P. R. K. (MASsS.) 


Remember the Picker Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have often wondered if it is the general opinion 
that our picker rooms are in a state of perfection. 
When we accept positions we must keep them as they 
are though it is not always agreeable to us. Also, 
a great many people do not care to dig into the ex- 
treme depths of picking for improvements because 
to some the picker room is not a place where they 
enjoy working; this is because of draftiness, bulki- 
ness of machinery, dust, noise, lack of fundamental 
knowledge of operations for different staples of cot- 
ton, and hundreds of other objectionable things. 
Then too, many of us do not understand the ad- 
justments on the pickers so we spend our time else- 
where. 

The opening processes would be more generally 
accepted if they were studied carefully by the man 
in direct charge of them, the employer, and the ma- 
chine builder. In our mills, the picker room has 
been placed in some obscure place where, in the win- 
ter time, it is difficult for the operatives to keep 
warm; if the room is connected to the main part of 
the mill the doors connecting it are closed to prevent 
the draft from the fans entering the mill. The dust 
hole is objectionable and many overseers do not en- 
ter them to check upon the general running condi- 
tions, but depend upon a man in charge of this work 
to deliver honest weights and opinions according to 
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"BECAUSE, with it, | can do more work in 
less time and with a lower Caustic Strength. 


And g 


ive my Boss man 


© A whiter white 
© A more permanent white 
® A cleaner fabric 


© A stronger fabric 
© A better bottomed fabric 


And make my Boss man feel glad all over.’ 








DETERGENT PRODUCTS CORP. 


Demonstrated without cost. 





e ATLANTA, GEORGIA e ® 
GH. N. C. TEXARKANA, ARK 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


RALEIGH, N. 
3 COLUMBIA, S. C. 
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An Army Travels 
On It's Stomach— 
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A Few of 
the Many Users 
are: 
Abbeville Cotton 

Mills 


Aragon-Baldwin Cot 
ton Mills 


Avondale Mills 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Brandon Corp. 
Callaway Mills 
Clinten Cotton Mills 
D. E. Converse Co. 


Dixie Mercerizing 
Co. 


Dunean Mills 
Excelsior Mills 
Judson Mills 
John P. King Mfg. 
Co. 
Lydia Mills 
Martha Mills 
Pacolet Mfg. Co. 
Pepperell Mills 
Sibley Mfg. Co. | 
Stark Mills 


Winnsboro Millis 
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IKEWISE, nourishing food and 

refreshments, properly served to 
your employees, will make for 
healthier, happier and more effi- 
cient workers. 

The WRIGHT Cold Drink and 
Food Cart is a scientifically designed 
cafeteria on wheels, which enables 
workers to refresh themselves right 
at their machines, saving much va'- 
uable time strolling to and from con- 
cession stands. It is made in sizes to 
meet any conditions and can be 
handled with utmost ease, even in 
narrow alleys. 

We have a specialized industrial 
feeding service for emp'oyees, cov- 
ering cafeterias, lunch rooms, and 
stationary and portable canteens. 
and invite the opportunity of con- 
sulting with you on the most advanta- 
geous service for your particular m'll. 


WRIGHT CO.., 101 Cone St., N.W.. 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


RIGHT 


COLD DRINK 


AND 


FOOD CART 
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PLACES 
.. IN YOUR WEAVING! 
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PATENT NO. 2037189 


Eliminate Them 
WITH THIS PERFECT LET-OFF! 


“You cannot weave uniform cloth without an even 
let-off on your looms,” said a prominent mill execu- 
tive. Get this even loom let-off with the F-M-C 
Asbestos Friction Loom Let-Off. Eliminate antiquat- 
ed rope, leather or chain methods with their expen- 
sive and “seconds” producing effects. F-M-C loom let- 
offs improve the quality, 
last longer, require no oil 
or graphite, are not af- 
fected by atmospheric or 
climatic conditions, do 
not score beam heads, 
eliminate poor start ups 
and are more economical 
per yard of cloth. F-M-C 
Asbestos Friction Loom 





F-M-C Asbestos Brake Tape 
for loom brakes, ribbon and 
sliver lappers, extractors, warp- 
ers and under picker-head blocks. 
Last longer than cork, leather or 
other types of brake. Not affect- 
ed by oil, grease or humidity. 
Write for sample. 


F-M-C Asbestos Even Tension 


Slasher Cerd is auother product ° ° 
that will save you money. Made Let-Offs will increase 
in 4%, 5/168 and %" diame | your production by re- 
ters. , or sample. d ° 

ucing loom stoppage. 











They are complete and 
easily attached. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES and PRICES! 


FIBER Merc. Co. 
NewTon, N.C. 
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his meager training in the opening room. 

Sometimes the influence of uncertainty of results 
of evenness keep us from contacting the picking de- 
partment. If these machines were so constructed 
as to assure positive opening of all cottons in a form 
that would guarantee us cleanliness of fiber and 
evenness of yardage, we would want to visit the pick- 
er room if for no other reason than to reduce com- 
plaints throughout the other rooms in the mill. 

Recently I had the privilege of spending some 
time checking the conditions in a yarn mill in a near- 
by city. One of the first things that I noticed was 
the ease of mind and apparent contentment of all 
employees and department heads, also a sort of as- 
surance of correctness of things in general by the 
employer. In trying to get to the bottom of this gen: 
eral atmosphere of ease, I asked a few questions, the 
answers to which showed me that the overseer of 
carding spent much of his time in the picker room. 
When I asked him why he spent so much of his time 
in the opening room, he escorted me there. My at- 
tention was called to the evener motions on the sev- 
eral machines which seemed fastened in some man- 
ner so that they could not move—but upon reaching 
and moving the shifter with my hand I saw that the 
motion gradually started back toward its original po- 
sition. Upon inquiry I found that the eveners were 
so set in their actions because the sheet of cotton 
passing through the machines was so even that there 
was nothing to disturb the eveners. We unwound 
several laps to determine the variation in the yard- 
age weight and I want to say that in all my experi- 
ence, never have I seen such evenness. It was as 
nearly perfect as anything I had ever seen in a cot- 
ton mill. 

I found later that the evenness was wholly due to 
the opening machinery which was so arranged that 
when the cotton came from it and arrived in bins, 
each fiber seemed to be separated from the others. 
It was completely opened in a fluffy mass. The hop- 
pers into which the stock was lifted were provided 
with side boards 14 inches in height to allow a greater 
amount of stock to be placed therein. This helped 
give a balanced weight per yard. The whole picker 
room was equipped with Kirschner beaters and the 
cleaning was perfect. 

Having inspected this ideal picker room and pick- 
ing system, I was anxious to see the results of a 
continuous run and to check on the number of laps 
lost. In 8 hours there wasn’t a single loss. Because 
of the perfect opening of the stock, the whole mass 
of laps was even. The beaters were running slow 
and there was the absence of harshness that comes 
with high speeds on blade beaters. There were no 
thick wads of cotton. 

Because of the perfect movement of the evener 
motions, the beaters had an easy time removing all 
the cotton presented by the feed rolls and distributed 
it evenly to the cage. The sheet on the cage was 
easily handled by the air draft. 

If picker rooms are made to do the work prop- 
erly, the following processes will produce the results 
expected of them. 

A. B. C. (R. I.) 
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wth JOHNSON 
ELECTRIC MOTOR 
BEARINGS 


Greater Motor performance—longer 
bearing life is yours when you install 
Johnson Bearings. They are cast in a bronze 
alloy especially developed to withstand 
the toughest operating conditions. The 
medium-high lead content provides smooth 
operation and prevents galling. 

Johnson Electric Motor Bearings are cor- 
rect in design and tolerance. They slip 
right into your bell housing or fit right 
onto your shaft with little or no additional 
work. 

The Johnson line is the most complete 
on the market. Over 200 individual bear- 
ings for practically any size motor. Write 
today for our latest catalogue. It will give 
you complete data on size, design and 
price. There is no obligation. 


BEARING 





JOHNSON BRONZE 


530 S. MILL STREET - NEW CASTLE, PA. 
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Speaking of Modernization 
DON’T FORGET THE SAVINGS 
THESE MODERN BUSHINGS 

CAN EFFECT 


No textile machine is completely modern until its 
bushing problems have been eliminated. 

79% of all bushing failures are due to _ insufficient 
Or improper lubrication. Moccasin Oil Distributing 
Bushings have a patented self-oiling feature which dis- 
tributes proper lubrication continually, automatically, to every inch 
of bearing surface. They need attention only three or four times a 
year. They will not drip or throw oil but make efficient use of 
every drop. Friction, wear, loss of power, wasted oil, oil spotted 
fabrics, dirty floors are reduced to the minimum when these bush- 
ings are used. 

Moccasin Bushings are notably long lived—users have reported 
service as long as ten years without a sign of wear. 

It will pay you to find out how Moccasin Bushings can modern- 
ize the bearings on your looms, twisters, loose-pulleys, etc. Write 
us today for complete data. 

MOCCASIN BUSHING CO., CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Makers of Brass and Bronze Bars and Castings of Every Description. 


MOCCASIN BUSHINGS 


Oil Distributing Phosphor Bronze 
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Leads Again 
New Brushes 
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for Cleaning Long Draft Spinning 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
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ECONOMY IN 


IVWL1t~ CLEANSER 





GET THOSE WORN RINGS OUT OF 
THE JUNK PILE AND SAVE 50% 


Spinning rings, twister rings—any kind—are still valuable 
after they are junked. The GOSSETT Method, covered by 
U. S. Patent No. 2025881, can make them run like new and 
Save you at least 50% of the cost of new rings. 

There’s no guess-work in GOSSETT service—the ring comes 
back to you perfect and will work as satisfactorily as it did 
originally. 

“Gossett has only one guarantee--the work 


must be satisfactory or he expects no pay.” 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, INC. 
GASTONIA, N. C. 
Rebuilders also of Spindles, Flyers and All Makes 











: of Steel Rolls. Drawing Roll Repairing a specialty. 
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ter and cheaper. 





even when wet. 


ESTABLISHED 1915 Order a barrel today. 


THE DENISON MANUFACTURING Co. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C, 


Low price plus greater cleaning abil- 
ity is your assurance that Mi-Cleanser 
Scrubbing Powder will serve you bet- 


It will produce a whiter floor than 
any cleanser you have used and in 
addition the floor will not be slippery 
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How Do You Clean in the Spinning Room 
to Prevent Gouts? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I would like for the contributors of your “How 
OTHER MEN MANAGE” department to discuss the meth- 
od of cleaning in the spinning room to prevent 
gouts in the yarn. 

Also, I would like to know their method of set- 
ting the snick plates on the Barber-Colman spooler 
to remove the remaining gouts in the yarn. Our 
spooler is equipped with the German-type or the fine- 
tooth snick plate. 

We have long draft spinning, making 20s, 24s, 
and 27s yarn. Recent tests in the weave room show 
that about 60 per cent of all our loom stops are due 
to gouts. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6617 


Training Loom Fixers 


EDITOR COTTON: 

There has been quite a bit of discussion* of late 
on the training of loom fixers and I should like to 
offer my comment on it at this time. Outlined here 
is the method I use and I find it works very well in 
that it promotes interest in the operatives to become 
loom fixers and at the same time does not create an- 
tagonism among the old fixers by bringing a new man 
in the organization. 

Every overseer has several bright prospects that 
want to become fixers. In my case, I make it a prac- 
tice to put one of these prospects on the smash job 
with the understanding that he is to be given a chance 
to learn loom fixing at the next opening. With this 
in mind, he learns all he can from the fixers by help- 
ing them during his spare moments. Then when a 
fixing job opens he has at least made the first step 
toward learning his new job. There is always one 
fixers’ section that is more conveniently located to the 
rest of the jobs. The new fixer is put on this job 
and the man on it is moved to the vacancy. The new 
fixer is then expected to run his job with the help 
of one or two other fixers (whom he pays) until he is 
able to run the job by himself. 

Then comes the part that I find makes general 
good feelings all around instead of ill feelings for 
training a new man. When slack times come and it 
is necessary for the fixers to double up and let one 
fixer rest each day, instead of these men having to 
lose time, this new fixer goes back on his smash job 
until business picks up enough to justify the full 
crew again. 

Handled in this way, the old fixers do not mind 
helping the new man learn his job because they know 
that it will not cause them to lose time later on but 
will be the means of their having steady work. 

I have found that by employing this system in the 
training of fixers that a co-operative spirit is preva- 
lent among the old men and the smash hands at all 
times. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6556 





*Besides the other discussions on this subject in this depart- 
ment, a feature article by C. E. Dorn appeared in two parts, in 
the November and Deeember issues of Cotton. (The Editor.) 
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Tough Job 
Made kasy 


To the Type K Bobbin Stripper, Terrell engineers have 


: devised an accessory that adds greatly to the savings for 


which Type K machines have always been known and 
which eliminates the necessity of an operator lifting 48,000 


bobbins a day. 

This accessory, the Bopsin Box Holst, lifts standard- 
sized boxes of bobbins that are to be cleaned and dumps 
them into a huge, especially built hopper. The operator 
therefore loses no time in lifting small boxes of bobbins. 
nor is an extra worker necessary to keep the hopper filled. 
The saving in time and money is apparent. 

The Bossin Box Hots, with the especially built hopper, 
can be installed as an accessory to one, two, three, or even 
four Type K machines. In case of a group, the Type K’s 
are placed in a row, and the hopper extends the length of 
the group of machines. It is slightly tilted, so that the 
bobbins are easily accessible to the operators. One hoist 
supplies the large hopper, the size of which, of course, varies 
with the number of Type K’s it is to accommodate. 


Let us work out an arrangement whereby the dows 
Bossin Box Hoist can be used with your bobbin [,, ¥4.. 
cleaning machines. We shall be glad to show you | 
the savings it will make in your mill. 


and 
CATALOG 








The Terrell Machine Co., Ine. 


1200 North Church Street 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. LutHer Pituine, Danielson, Connecticut, Representative for 
N.Y., N. J., Pa., New England States, and Canada 

Geo. THomas & Co., Lrp., Manchester, England, European Agents 
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-e- HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... 


Here is presented an important service used every month by hundreds of COTTON readers. The list- 
ings explain themselves. The Manuals, Reference Books and Catalogs, containing information of unusual 
value in mill construction and operation, will be sent you without obligation. Read through the list care- 
fully. Then simply fill in on the coupon the numbers of those which interest you, and mail it to COTTON. 


This service is for men engaged in textile manufacturing only. Requests 


received from those not in the 


industry cannot be handled. 


Advertisers in this Issue Offer You ....cccccce 


190. Warp Conditioning Units for Syathetle Yarn 
Siasher—booklet giving tull details wili be sent free 
to mill men who write on their company letterhead. 
Chas. B. Jobnson Co., Paterson, N. J. 

igi. The Bahnson Humiuuct—bu.letin describing 
Bahnson Humiduct system wuich combines humid- 
fying, heating. ventilatawg and air conditioning ail 
in one unit, will be sent free On request. The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. 

192. Wood Tanks for Every r urpose—100 page L- 
lustrated catalog showing the advautages aud iasting 
Qualities of wuoden tanks. Rubver-iimed tanks for 
dyeing and other uses in the mill are illustrated 
and discussed in detail. Hauser-Stanuer Tank LCv., 
Ammen Ave. and Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

196. Economy of Diesej Engine Power—Bulletin 
No. 3030, 44 pages, iliustrated, giving advantages of 
diesel power in industrial piants. tairbanks, Morse 
& Co., Chicago, Li 

197. Extra Life for Chain Link Fence—A folder 
telling abeut Bethanized Wire and explaining it 
advantages for mili and factory prutection. Anchor 
Post Fepce Co., Hastern Ave. and Kane St. Baiti- 
more, Md. 

198. The Perfect Loom Let-Ofl—tlIolder pvinting 
out the advantages of the new asbestos friction louvm 
let-off and giving 2m and price list. Fiber 
Mfg. Co., Newton, 

204. Modern — Pa Boxes — Lllustrating the 
modern tendency in interior construction aud exte- 
rior design, this booklet shows how shipping boxes can 
be made outwardly colorful and attractive. Hinde & 
Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

205. The Waiker Method—s page illustrated cata- 
log describing the Walker method of quickly check- 
ing the efficiency of machinery. This improved meth- 
od eliminates the losses resulting from improperly 
adjusted equipment. Walker kiectrical Company, 
926 Means St., AUanta, Ga. 

207. Reworking Spinning and Twister Rings— 
folder describing Gossetts patented method of re- 
working spinning and twister rings, making old, 
worn and discarded rings like new. Gossett Machine 
Works, Inc., Gastonia, N. C. 

208. Cool Your Mill With Its Own Heat!—A ten 
page booklet which tells the story of the Parks Auto- 
matic Airchanger—a patented combination of forced 
air-change and direct humidification in Dbalance— 
all under control of automatic humidity regulators. 
Ask for Buwetin 1135. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

209. Are You Being Kidded About Automatic Hu- 
midity Regulation—a direct comparison of the gsen- 
Sitivity, accuracy and reliability of a groscop 
type of humidity regulator and the Park Spray 
Psychrostat—the first and only regulator to work on 
the psychrometric principle. Ask 1 for Bulletin 835. 
Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

210. Stretch Out Goodwill!—Let spinners spin and 
Parks Automatic Saosin Cleaners do the cleaning. 
mechanically, reguiarly. Eliminates slugs, gouis, 
bunches; greatly reduces breakage, loom stoppage, 
seconds; improves production in quality and —- 
Ask for Bulletin 236. Parks-Cramer Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 

213. Saco-Lowell Cotton Machinery—Twisting—a 36 
page illustrated brochure explaining the company’s 
twisters and parts, including the four basic type 
twisters, features of new cwnstruction and general 
notes on twisting. Production calculations and spec- 
ifications are included. Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk 
St., Boston, Mass. 

214. Sace-Lowell Cotten Machinery—Spinning—the 
second edition of a 56-page booklet, illustrated with 
the company’s product and containing valuable 
charts, production tables and other spinning data. 
Saco-Lowell Shops, 147 Milk S8t., Boston, Mass. 

215. What Happens When You Ship a Packaeg?— 
16 page illustrated booklet outlining the particular 
value of railway express and air express service and 
giving all details concerning pick-up, transportation 
and delivery. Railway Express Agency, Inc., 230 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 

216. Cutting + with Liquid Caustic Soda—a 72 
page hand book packed full of useful information 
on liquid hon Ag soda, including unloading and 
handling properties of caustic soda and its equeous 
solutions, sampling and analysis. Of practical value 
to executives, buyers, chemists and operating men. 
Sent without obligation by writing on your business 
a eo to the Mathieson Alkali Works, 60 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

217. Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware—32 page booklet 
and catalog, attractively illustrated, showing various 
types of boxes, trucks, cans, barrels, baskets and 
trays of Diamond Fibre Hollow Ware. Of interest 
to every mill man in solving material handling prob- 
lems. Free on request. Continental Diamond bre 
Co., Dept. C, Wilmington, Delaware. 

218. Butterworth Electric Guiders—é6-page folder 
describing and illustrating the new Butterworth 
Electric Cloth Guider. This guider is built on the 
same principle as the Foxwell Air Guider and is 
unexcelled for fast, accurate guiding. H. W. 
Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


219. My Strap-Book by Dec Steelstrap—16 page 
illustrated catalog describing the hundreds of wage 
that Acme steel strap can be used to advantage in 
connection with paper boxes and wraps in making 
safe, economical shipping packages. The strap-book 
will convince you that Doc Steelstrap and his as- 
sistants do a thorough job of the Ricans on and ship- 
ping business. Acme Steel Co., 

220. The American Monotractor—24 page + 
illustrating electric drives for cranes, hoists and car- 
riers on MonoRail conveying systems. is book 
outlines some of the control features that make pos- 
sible complete and semi-automatic transportation of 
heavy loads from process to process, building to 
+ a The American MonoKail Co., Cleveland, 

0. 


221. A New Overhead Automatic Cleaner — Folder 
showing the new American MonoRail automatic clean- 
er in operation on MonoRail track circuit over spin- 
ning, warping, winding, twisting. etc. This cleaner 
incorporates a new scientifically designed blower 
producing a whirling column of air directed and 
controlled so that it prevents accumulation of fly — 
no harm to roving. The American Mono 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


222. “Onyx Precessing and Firishing Compounds”’ 
—A new 56 page catalog describing the entire line 
of processing and finishing compounds and covering 
every process on all types of fabrics. Also included 
is a comprehensive article on the subject, ‘“‘The Im- 
portance of Accurate pH AF * Onyx Ot and 
Chemical Company, 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 


223. Alleyed iron in Southern Industrial Fleids— 
16 page illustrated catalog dealing with the prop- 
erties available in modern cast irons. =a 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall St., New York, N. 


224. “Tank Taik’’—Sixteen page booklet of illus- 
trations showing various types of elevated steel tanks, 
constructed and erected by manufacturers as well as 
stand pipes, reservoirs, storage and high seennane 
vessels, cylinders, along with helpful technical data. 
Also a list of what a few of the cotton mills, ete., 


said. R. D. Cole Manufacturing Company, Newnan. 
Georgia. 


225. Houghto-Size AC — Showing characteristics a 
warp sizing compound must have for modern rayon 
fabrics, weakness of former sizes —) = mag 
advantages of Houghto-Size AC. E. Houghton & 
Co., 240 West Somerset St., Philadelphia. Pa. 


226. Stainless and Heat Resisting Casgtings—folder 
illustrating and describing stainless steel castings 
for corrosion and heat resistance and Listing the 
various alloy castings available and their properties. 
Th ee Alloy Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Eliz- 


227. Stainless Steel Valves and Pi a 
complete illustrated catalog, together with price list 
covering stainless steel valves and pipe fittings, giv- 
ing all wa OE data, etc. The Cooper Alloy 
Foundry Co., 150 Broadway, Elizabeth, N. J. 

228. Selutions for Your Problems—20-page illus- 
trated booklet containing valuable information on the 
scouring and processing of wool and other fibres. 
Detergent Products Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 

230. How to Profit With Air Express—attractive 
folder pointing out the advantages of air-rail ex- 
press. one rates and time tables, this folder 


should be in the possession of every textile manufac- 
turer. Railway Express Agency, Inc., New York, 
New York. 


231. Spindle Tape Lacing Equipment — LDlustrated 
folder describing the new Clipper spinning tape lac- 
ing equipment, gives vibration chart, prices, specifi- 
cations and other valuable information. Clipper Belt 
Lacer Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


232. Condenser Tape Lacing Equipment—Describing 
in detail the new Cli condenser tape 1 
equipment, this folder contains table of decimal 
equivalents, prices, specifications and illustrations of 
the lager, hooks and cutter. Clipper Belt Lacer Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

233. Catalog No. 22—an attractive {llustrated cat- 
alog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping con- 
tainerg and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
Meese, Inc., Madison, Ind. 

234. They Stay Brighter Longer—This interesting i1- 
lustrated booklet containing facts about Mazda lamps 

will be sent you free on request. General Electric 
Company, Dept. 166, Nela Park, Cleveland, O 

235. The Guide—a ready reference book which will 
mt of great help to textile mill engineers in g6e- 
lecting Valves, Boiler Mountings and Lubricating 
Devices. Products are grouped by pressure, type and 
use. The Lunkenheimer Co, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

236. Lunkenheimer Catalog—describing and listing 
the entire Lunkenheimer line of Valves, Water Col- 
umns, Water Gauges, Gauge Cocks, Fittings, Unions, 
‘ir Nozzles, Lubricators, Oi] and Grease Cups, etc. 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

237. The New Boyes ‘“‘Rayon’’ Knotter—This new 
knotter increases production, eliminates perspiration 
and body chemical stains and makes clean, uniform 
knots. Over 2,000 of these new knotters are now in 
use. Mill Devices Company, Gastonia, N. 


238. Glorified Light—a 32-page booklet illustrative 
of the vital part proper painting plays in scientific 
lighting and in the reduction of maintenance and 
producton costs. Pittsburgh Plate Glass “o., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

239. Precision Electric Portable Grease Gun-—a 4 
page illustrated folder describing the new grease gun 
for textile use. Finger tip control. Safe and easy 
to handle. Battery powered with three-year guaran- 
teed battery. Recharger built in. Saves time and 
labor. Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 

11. Whitinsville Rings—16 page illustrated booklet 
describing ring mauufacture, measurements, types, 
uses. How to determine flange sizes. By Whitins- 
ville Spinning Ring Co., Whitinsville, Mass. 

25. “Lupogum’’ and ‘‘Monopole Ojil’’—Two book- 
lets on textile sizing and finishing products. Jacques 

of & , Passaic, N. J. 

29. Centinueus Card Stripper—A 20 page booklet 
describing _* detail continuous card strippers, their 
advantages, the power required to operate, etc. Saco- 
Lowell ;o 147 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

30. Lubrication of Textile Machinery—32 pages, L- 
lustrated. Data covering the economical lubrication 
of all textile machines. New York & New Jers md 
Lubricant Co., 2 Madison Ave., New York, N, 

38. Sieaziness in Full Fashioned Knaitting—ILlus- 
trated survey with samples of fabric showing causes 
of sleaziness and methods to be employed in elim- 
inating it. a Textile Machine Works, Reading, Pa. 
(This company also issues parts catalog for Reading 
full Boom am machines with —— information on 
subject of full fashioned knitting.) 

55. taterpretation of Analysis for the Laymaa— 

eight page booklet explaining what the various 
items used in fatty oil ana sulfonated oil analysis 
mean, enabling the or textile man without 
chemical education to interpret the various chemical 
analyses. National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J. 

62. Rubber Products for the Textile Industry—A 
giving a wealth of information on 
the proper selection, installation and operation of 


ey — V-belt sizes, also informa- 
tion on all ane of hose and rubber covered rolls 
used in the textile industry. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 
64. EMielency and Performance of SKF Roller 
Bearing Spindies—A twelve page booklet showing the 
advantages in power consumption, increased produc- 
tion, savings in lubrication, increased yarn breakage 
strength to be secured through roller bearing spindles. 
-~ a Inc., Front St. and Erie Ave., 
a. 


65. Bulletin <a 500, Cooper. hewitt laductriel il- 
jumination—booklet explaining in detail impor- 
tance of good Nighting and the necessity - proper 
quality as well as proper quantity of | jm. General 

ilectrie “V Vapor Lamp Co., Hoboken, a 

66. Dronsfield’s Patent Portable ssantieas eatte 
Peinat Grinder No. (76—describing a new depart 
in card grinding—John Hetherington & Sons, —w 
250 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

69. Monel Metal Equipment for the Textile Mdus- 
try—A 50 page buyers’ guide and catalog with more 
than 100 ieswetions of various items of mone 
metal dyehouse equipment. International Nickel 
Company, Inc., 67 Wall St., New York, 

70. Fafair Ball Bearings for One Process Pickere— 
outlining the advantages of ball bearings in guaran- 
teeing smooth, accurate motion, particularly on even- 
ers, as well as uninterrupted production, ease of 
operation and cleanliness of bearing units throughout 
the one-process pickers, Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, Conn. 

72. The Merrow Butted Seam—A 16-page booklet 
defining and re 4 the Butted Ra ny ene ee 
its properties and ou some oO ea 
a. n. gained by its use in Textile fabries. The Mer- 

Machine Co., Hartford, Conn. 

a Bulletin S$ 200—Dlustrating and describing the 
new Reeves Variable Speed Drive for spinning and 
twister frames, explaining its many distinct advan- 
tages and giving charted results of exacting tests. 
Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Indiana. 

88. Dayton Cog Belt Catalog—A 32 page booklet 
full of vital information on power drives, plainly and 


It also provides data for the calculation of drives 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dept. 


94. New Development by Onyx—Eight page book- 
- oa oe Fa * Lat uses of — owe 
sulphonat a atie compounds 
Aliphatic Ester Sulphate and Glycery1 Sul yy 
on vi * Chemical Co., 15 Exehange Jervey 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 156 
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February, 1937 


Comment on Laboratory Article Which 
Appeared Last Month 


(The article in question, “Suggested Labora- 
tory Lay-Out for Smaller Gray Goods Mill” ap- 
peared on page 51 of the January issue of COT- 
TON. Mr. Delaney, the author, recently wrote us 
a letter bringing forth a concrete example of the 
benefit derived from one of the “lab” experi- 
ments, and we are passing it along to you.—THE 
EDITORS. ) 


In our mill we check all of our loom beams weekly 
for what we called “crossed ends”. At one time we 
had this defect occurring on about 15 per cent of our 
beams. Once while making out the graphic record 
of the crossed ends for each of our two weave rooms, 
one of our slasher foremen came by and as he was 
interested in what I was doing, I showed the record 
to him. He said that this method of posting results 
was good and that he would like to have a copy of 
my record to post in his tying-in room. Later I made 
a copy and gave it to him. We have two slasher fore- 
men and it wasn’t long before the other man wanted 
a copy too, so I made another for him. Each of these 
foremen shows a great interest in beating out the 
other fellow and as a result of this, our “crossed 
ends” have fallen off one-third of what they were— 
in just a short time. Attempting to profit by this 
experience, we are now posting a graphic record of 
ropy filling defects in each of the spinning rooms. 
Sufficient time has not elapsed to show if our first 
success will be repeated, but there is about a 20 per 
cent drop to date. In the same frame that holds the 
ropy filling graph, we have posted a list of spinning 
frame defects which cause this trouble, and in this 
way we point out the defects and offer constructive 
suggestions for overcoming it. We realize that the 
spinning room is not completely responsible for this 
ropy filling, but unquestionably a great deal does 
originate there. 

ee 


An Old-Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 137) 


Here, of course, is the rub in using a system like 
this: There are so darn few of us who do not want to 
be all the show ourselves. There are comparatively 
few men who are willing to, or I will say few men 
who actually do, give their subordinates full credit 
for the new ideas which they put into effect. Most 
men when talking with their boss will say, “My over- 
seer of spinning is a good man, but of course 7 have 
to advise him about any important changes he makes’”’. 

Most men in Byrd’s place, while explaining to the 
mill president how such a system was successfully in- 
stalled, can’t help but leave the impression with the 
President that—‘TJ was behind all this new idea, and 
my superintendent of spinning and overseers simply 
followed my instructions. In this case we have been 
talking about, of course, Byrd would be justified in 
telling the president how he actually did sell the idea 
to his subordinates, but Byrd is perfectly content with 
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having his subordinates get credit for the work, and 
I happen to know for a positive fact, that Byrd often- 
times will ask the president when he is going through 
the mill to have a word to say to Cameron or Tilley 
to let them know that he appreciates the way they put 
into practice the new system in the spinning room. 

Byrd says he wants his boss to believe he has the 
best set of men in the country, and he says he knows 
that he has never lost any prestige with his boss by 
this attitude. 


Every overseer or superintendent who reads this 
article, which is a story of an actual experience, will 
admit in his own mind that he would like to have a 
boss like Byrd’s, and then he will turn right around 
and tell the boss about a new idea he has just worked 
out about setting a loom or something, which, in fact, 
is something he ran into while being worked out by a 
section man in the room. They cannot get away from 
that inborn desire to want the boss to think that “I” 
am all the brains on the job. 

As explained in many of OLD-TIMER’S articles, it 
is a difficult matter to tell you such simple things as 
this story relates, because of the very fact that they 
are so simple, and OLD-TIMER knows that you already 
know them, but, the heck of the thing is, to get you, 
as overseers and superintendents, to do the things that 
you know are really best for your own career. 


For example, you can pick out two or three of the 
poorest, most trifling bum weavers you can find and 
ask them to tell you what are the traits a man should 
have to gain promotion, and they will tell you just 
about all the things a man should do, etc., to gain 
promotion; they know it all right, but try to get one 
of them to do the things they know a man should do 
tou get to be an overseer or superintendent! If you 
will please explain this trait of human nature to me 
I’ll surely be very grateful. 

This crude illustration gives you an idea as to 
what I am trying to show you in regard to the way 
Byrd works. He is just simply big enough, unselfish 
enough and appreciative of the loyalty of his men 
enough, to lean over backwards in giving them credit, 
not only for what their own brains do, but for all of 
the things that his long experience and judgment can 
help them do. 

In the long run, fellows, can’t you see that he is 
the man who profits by it, besides having the reputa- 
tion with his men of being a square shooter and ob- 
taining from those men honest-to-goodness loyalty? 

It is needless for me to go into detail in explain- 
ing how Cameron made his final report to Byrd, be- 
cause all overseers and superintendents are familiar 
with the reasoning set forth here and can see Cam- 
eron and Byrd in the office going over the details and 
getting ready to put the new idea into effect. It is 
also needless to explain that the system not only made 
a substantial reduction in Cameron’s payroll, but most 
of the operatives were pleased with the change and it 
went over without the least friction anywhere. 

The moral of this story of an actual occurrence in 
a large mill, is the same as many other actual experi- 
ences that OLD-TIMER has given you for the sole pur- 
pose of getting you to realize what a wonderful study 
human nature is, and, at the same time, it is so simple. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE... °oi":.°” 


—!06. Cotton System Warp Sizing on Multiple a 
inder Machines—a folder showing the advantages of 
this type of machine in making warps of acetate and 
other synthetic yarns and spun silk.—Charies B. 
Johnson, Paterson, N. J. 

107. Complete Information on Alemite Lubrication 
—Showing how costs can be reduced through proper 
lubrication. Alemite Corp., 1828 Diversey Blvd., 
Chicago, Ml. 

109. Some Properties of Starch and Dextrise—Ex- 
plaining certain fundamental properties of starch and 
its derivatives and their action when heated and 
agitated. Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, N. Y. 

110. 3-In-One Of! for industrial Usee—showing the 
many industrial uses and advantages of this oil. 
A. 8. Boyle Co., 1934 Dana 8t., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A Arcy—Telling in an interesting way the story 

Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary thick 
Sotline pearl starch. and its many advantages. Drake 
Corporation, Norfolk, Va. 

17. Anti-Friction Bearings as Applied to Spinning, 
Drawing and Twisting Frames—This bulletin shows 
with detailed drawings how a simplified design of 
roller bearing applications is made to replace the 
plain babbitt bearings and lists the advantages that 
are gained. It deals primarily with better continu- 
ous production and in consequence freedom from 
equipment care and repairs. Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Co., P. O. Box 476, Newark, N. J. 


119. The World’s Finest Sewing Machines—a con- 
densed catalog giving details of the various Willicor 
& Gibbs sewing machines. Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Co., 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

120. Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Catalog— 
40 page catalog giving practical information and 
tables helpful in the selection of the proper belting, 
hose or packing to suit the requirements of the mill. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

121. Engineered Packages for the Textile, Dry- 
Goods and Apparel industries—Showing the savings 
to be made through the use of properly engineered 
packages of corrugated fibre in the shipping of yarn, 
woven and knitted products. Hinde & Dauch Paper 
Co.. Sandusky. Ohio. 

122. Water Filters and Filtration Equipment—Con- 
tainng complete description of the chemical processes 
involved in the coagulation and precipitation of 
foreign matter, the remova) of iron, oil, manganese, 
from water and the production of clean water suit- 
able for the textile industry. together with tables of 
specifications for standard filters, and information 
showing the extra profits to be ‘made by the mill 
through reduction in costs and process difficulties. 
through removal of undesirable imrurities in water. 
Permutit Company, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York, 
New York. 

124. New Condensed Catalog on Bali Bearings and 
Power Transmission Uni mbines all of the in- 
formation and the industrial uses of radial bal! 
bearings as well as the Fafnir power transmission 
line of wide inner ring and ball bearings. It gives 
complete information, interchanceability tables, di- 
mensions, prices, ete. afnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. 


127. Vim Shert-Center Drive with Vim Tred Leath- 
er Belting—16 page booklet outlining the special 
requirements of belts for short-center drives and the 
proper adjustment to give the hichest efficiency. 

F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somerset S8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

128. Houghton’s Hand Book for the Hoslery Dyer 
—This book contains the result of 69 years of expert- 
ence in research and development of processing ma- 
terials for the textile industries. together with a 
wealth of other data useful to every hosiery dyer. 
BE. F. Houchton & Co., 240 W. Somerset St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

130. Three New Textile Scouring Agents—This 32- 
page book gives many valuable formulas for the use 
of Houghton’s Wonder Powder—a new type of col- 
loidal detergent—in fulling, scouring and finishing 
~ og all types of woven and knit goods. Also con- 
tains several pages of valuable reference and conver- 


sion tables. E. F. Houghton & Co., 240 W. Somer- 
set St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


131. Houghton’s Leathers for the Textile sadustry 
—This valuable handbook contains 88 pages of data 
in the proper selection and application of all types 
of textile leathers, including belting, special spindle 
belts, round leather belts, loom leathers, mill strap- 
ping, leather aprons, etc.—E. F. Houghton & Co., 
a Hibs Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STA-PUT Lubricants—A brief description of 
in ‘caus new line of tough film lubricants which 
not only gives greater protection to bearings but 
eliminates oil drip and reduces lubrication costs. 
STA-PUT Lubricants are made in grades to suit all 
types of textile machinery. E. F. Houghton & Co., 
240 W. Somerset St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


139. Textile Detergents—Theory of the use of alka- 
lis and control of pH—This 32 page booklet explains 
in simplified manner for the benefit of the layman 
the chemical processes that take place in using tex- 
tile detergents in the finishing of textile goods. It 
contains many useful tables and data. Detergent 
Products Corp., Peachtree Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


140. Textile Machinery—Improvements in Dest 
and Methods of Lubrication. A _ discussion of 
problems of lubrication of textile equipment covering 
operating conditions and factors affecting and affected 
by lubrication. Card Room Operations, Twisting and 
Spinning Machines, Silk Throwing, Looms, Knitting 
Machines, etc., covered. Available in copy of June 
1934 issue of “‘Lubrication.’’ The Texas Company, 
135 E. 42nd 8t., New York City. 

i41. V-Belt Engineering Data Book—Over 50 pages 
of pertinent engineering information including “aie 
on selecting a V-Belt drive design of special V-Belt 
drives, numerous standard tables, charts and belt and 
sheaves list prices. Manhattan ws" Manufacturing 
Div., of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., P ce, N. J. 

143. Winders and Winding—Describing i various 
processes in the preparation of cotton, woolen and 
silk yarn and illustrating and describing the differ- 
ent types of Universal winders and the various at- 
tachments to suit the particular winding requirements 
of the various branches of the textile industry. 
Universal Winding Co., 95 South St., Boston, Mass. 

147. Let’s “‘CAN’’ The Oil Can—describing perma- 
nently sealed bearings for life, and for higher speeds 
and temperatures single seal bal] bearings which have 
to be lubricated only from one to three years. New 
Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, Conn. 

152. Plant Checkup List—Crane Co., 836 South 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, DL 

154. Johnson Bronze Bulletin Noe. 340—showing 
over 600 sizes Johnson general purpose bronze Sushe 
ings. Johnson Bronze Co., New Castle, Pa. 

155. Link-Belt Catalog 1274 on the P.!I.V. Gear— 
giving details of this positive variable speed control. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
THinois. 

156. Link-Belt Engineering Data Book Ne. 125— 
showing features and giving engineering data on 
Link-Belt silent chain drives. Link-Belt Co., 910 
South Michigan Ave., Chicago, [1. 

157. Grading Rules and Complete Specifications for 
Laying and Finishing Maple Floors—Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, 1794 McCormick Bldg., 
Chicago, Tl. 

163. Roto-Koner—Bulletin describing the new No. 
44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Koner for 
winding knitting yarns, which has many new and 
distinctive features. Universal Winding Company, 

South St., Boston, Mass. 

164. Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints—Bulletin de- 
scribing the rotary pressure joint which requires 
no packing, no lubrication and no adjustment, giving 
installation and maintenance instructions, types, 
sizes, dimensions and prices. The Johnson Corp., 
Three Rivers, Mich. 

165. New Departure Speed Power Unit—Bulletin 
giving details of this compact, self-contained driver 
that gives a thousand different speeds at a turn of 
the wrist. New Departure Manufacturing Company, 
Bristol, Conn. 
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166. Better Cones The World Over—Bulletin de- 
scribing the Universal No. 50 Winder for silk and 
rayon. Universal oe Company, 95 South Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts 

168. The Tube-Tex oe Tubular Knit Goodg—Bul- 
letin describing this modern machine which extracts, 
processes, dries, conditions and folds in one continu- 
ous operation, lowering costs, saving labor, power, 
space and waste. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., 
York and Cedar Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


169. Tube-Tex High Speed Steamer vs F inisher— 
Describing these new steaming and finishing machines 
for tubular knitted fabrics, which Rendle cotton, 
rayons, woolens and mixtures at speeds up to 45 yds. 
per minute, being unique in that patterns, designs 
and stripes are furnished straight and free from any 
distortions. H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., York 
and Cedar Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


170. Gates Textile Accessories—showing the in- 
creased efficiency and economy to be secured through 
the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, card bands 
and loom binder cushions. The Gates Rubber Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo. 

171. Design of V-Beilt Drives—48 page booklet full 
of valuable tables and data showing the type, num- 
ber and design of V-Belts that will give the greatest 
efficiency on each particular drive. The Gates Rub- 
ber Company, Denver, Colorado. 


176. Senoce Products—A 60 page illustrated booklet 
giving descriptions, specifications and charts of the 
many — products, including: bobbins, cones, 
tubes, cork cots, roving cans, spools, rolls, ete. 
Sonoco Products Co., Hartsville, 8. C.. 

177. New Advances in Loom Equipment—12-page 
booklet describing discoveries and advances which 
loom manufacturers have made in keeping pace with 
these coveries down to the present time—non- 
technical yn a my amply illustrated. Emmons 

m Harness Co., Lawrence, ass. 

9. Improved Airplane Propeller a Fans and 
Vewttiating Equipment—a 40-page showing 
the important factors to be considered in a grepeiier 
type fan to secure the greatest efficiency. with data 
and tables showing fan capacity and details of each 
type and size of fan and views of typical installa- 
» nly Propellair, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 

180. These Extra Cushion Cork Cots Offer Six _' 
Advantages—a 6-page folder which tells the story of 
the new Armstrong’s Extra Cushion Seamless Cork 
Cot from the viewpoint of the mill man. The folder 
describes HOW the new cot is of advantage to mills 
spinning cotton yarn: WHY it is better, and some- 
thing about the method of manufacture, and also 
gives PROOF in the form of some tests that have 
been made with this new roll covering material. 
Armstrong Cork Products Co., Textile Division, 936 
Arch S8t., Lancaster, Pa. 

183. Schieren-izing—describing leather belt manu- 
pg from the selection of hides through tae vari- 

processes to the final tests. also showing {fllus- 
Sopstonm of belts with unusually long service lives. 

A. Schieren Co., 31 Ferry &., New Y 
New k. 

164. Speed Control Handbook T-35—new reference 
book on variable speed control, said to be the most 

complete and helpful book on this subject ever 
published, 112 pages and more than 200 {llustrations 
of interest to every production executive, purchasing 
agent, superintendent, overseer and master mechanic. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind. 


185. Dulux—The Loge Finish That ray BH hite— 
New book describing the new ten-point Anish for 
factory walls and coiltnge, the finish that stays whit- 
er, stays cleaner and stands repeated washings. 3B. 
I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Finishes Division, 
Wilmington, Del. 


186. F-7 Feeder ay td — Describing the better 


place of bale breakers. 
St., Boston, Mass. 


187. The Wildman Single ~*~. BA yet <a - 
Hosiery ie = on est from the 
Wildman Mfg. , Full Fashioned Division, Norris- 


town, Pa. 


188. Form 374—This form enables you to gather 
your own cost data on your sewing machines and 
determine whether new Union — } 
show big savings. Furnished free b , coon — 


Machine Co., 400 No. Franklin St., Chicago, 


List Items 
You Want and 
Tear Out and 
Mail Coupon 

Now! 


Please be sure to fill in your Firm's 
Name and your Position on the 
Coupon. This service cannot be ex- 
tended to you unless this information 


is furnished. 
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Color-in-Color, Color-beside- 


Color—or both—Also Plaids! 


The pattern and color range for clox, plaids and all-over 
patterns on the 36 WRAP ES MACHINE has been 
greatly increased. 

Formerly built with 18 wrap yarn fingers and 18 steps 
for patterning, this machine is now offered with 36 wrap 
fingers and improved color-in-color (3 colors vertically) 
and color-beside-color wrapping facilities ... plus hori- 
zontal stripes in one or more colors. 

A glance at the designs shown here will give you an 
idea of the interesting new opportunities this improve- 
ment presents. It is also fitted for producing 


the exclusive Gussetoe. 


36 WRAP ES MACHINE 


“THIS IS THE SCOTT & WILLIAMS MACHINE AGE” 
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Modernization and Maintenance in 


Full- Fashioned Hosiery Mills 
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lilustrations courtesy, Textile Machine Works. 


CONOMIC progress in any field is always connect- 
ed with the problem of making a better prod- 
uct at a lower cost; to achieve this progress it 

has always been necessary to devise either new meth- 
ods or new machinery. This is as true of the full- 
fashioned hosiery industry as it is of any other in- 
dustry. But it has been discovered through experi- 
ence that there are great adjuncts to the use of im- 
proved machinery that facilitate the production of an 
improved product. Without proper manufacturing 
conditions the highly-perfected machinery ot this age 
is handicapped and is unable to turn out products of 
the class demanded by the public today. 

The executives of many companies have found that 
a consistently maintained policy of regular and thor- 
ough modernization and maintenance is essential to 
the life of their machinery, is criteria to the quality 
of their product, and is the only manner in which the 
stockholder’s investment is made secure. Moderniza- 
tion and maintenance are the insurance and protec- 
tion and guaranty that the company shall endure. One 
notable example of this philosophy depicted by an or- 
ganization is the plant of the Apex Hosiery Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The heads of this company real- 
ize, long before the physical life of the equipment is 
exhausted, that it is constantly necessary to secure 
additional efficiency to meet a competitive market both 
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IME ambles on and the full-fashioned 

hosiery manufacturers who study their 
business from all angles come to the inevit- 
able conclusion that modern equipment ana 
modern methods offer the only solution for 
manufacturing the highest quality merchan- 
dise at the lowest possible unit cost, which 
is really an essential factor for success in 
a highly competitive market.'' The forego- 
ing statement is the opinion of the author of 
this article. Now take up the story. 


from the standpoint of quality and price. 

There are immediate practical results from new 
equipment, and these results may be traceable to this 
same high efficiency of modern equipment. Hosiery 
manufacturers well know the importance of quality 
and are always aware of the fact that lines in a stock- 
ing, or other defects due to worn-out equipment, are a 
serious handicap in the operation of their business. 
Defects due to this cause are no factor to be contend- 
ed with in the operation of new equipment. This item 
alone may play an important and vital part in the 
success of a business by the elimination of costly sec- 
onds and perhaps more so in the protection of the 
prestige of a mill that must constantly maintain a 
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reputation for quality manufacture. 


Machine Improvements 


Because of innumerable refinements that are now 
incorporated in modern full-fashioned equipment, the 
productive capacity of these machines has been in- 
creased considerably. In extreme cases production has 
been almost doubled and in other cases the quality of 
the product has been improved upon so that the per- 
centage of first-class goods produced is much higher. 
Whether it be greater total production or greater num- 
ber of firsts produced, the ultimate result is beneficial 
to the hosiery manufacturer. 

Such improvements as water-cooled friction shafts, 
improved splicing attachment, automatically con- 
trolled humidification within the yarn boxes, develop- 
ments on the single-unit machine, and the individual 
machine have placed the manufacturer in a better po- 
sition than.ever before to let the customer have qual- 
ity work at a reduced cost. It is not the purpose of 
this article to compare here the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the various types of equipment, but it 
is suggested that each manufacturer analyze his own 
specific conditions and apply the best points of each to 
his plant. 

Considering the various advantages now offered 
the maker of full-fashioned hose, the management of 
mills contend strongly that constant modernization is 
essential for success and economic progress in general. 
This policy is not only applied to the knitting machine 
equipment but may be observed throughout the en- 
tire plant. Too much emphasis cannot be placed on 
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thoroughly modernized examining departments, dye- 
houses, shipping rooms, boiler rooms, and even the 
office. 

Modernization and maintenance depend upon the 
condition of the mill. Now 3-carrier work is consid- 
ered universally as the accepted procedure in making 
full-fashioned hose. Since 1934 it has been taken for 
granted. 


Air-Conditioning 


Air-conditioning is another factor that is essential 
in the modern full-fashioned plant. It is difficult to 
control the length of the hose without this installa- 
tion. On dry days the stock will run short and wide 
and will not stretch properly; then the fixer will at- 
tempt to adjust the machine to suit the climatic con- 
ditions and when the product is finished, it will be of 
an improper length. With air-conditioning the cli- 
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moved from the air. Although the conditioning unit 
is of value in other departments because of the com- 
fort it affords the employees, it is considered essentia! 
in the knitting room. 


Buildings and Lighting 


The modern full-fashioned plant should be housed 
in a well-insulated building. There are a number of 
methods for securing insulation such as hollow tile, 
decuble windows as in a storm sash, and the modern 
products offered for this purpose. A vacuum natural- 
ly affords insulation, and may be secured in several 
different ways. This insulation is important in or- 
der to alleviate the condensation at the windows and 
walls and ceiling. Of course, a good foundation is 
necessary for the machines, though the knitters should 
have a path of wood on which to walk, preferably 
maple or some other wood of good quality. 





An up-to-date dyehouse. Notice the automatic controls on the machines 


matic conditions are uniform and this sedulous chang- 
ing is obviated. It is well understood that just so 
much fabric will cover a given area, and if the fabric 
is changed to a different length, the difference will 
be inserted or removed from the width of the hose. 
With modern air-conditioning the fixer has the oppor- 
tunity of setting all of his machines alike. 

One mill formerly back-wound all of its silk but 
upon installing an air-conditioning system, it was 
found only necessary to back-wind all over 5-thread, 
the rest being run through without trouble due to the 
air-conditioning unit; the intermediate threads are, 
however, placed in a small conditioning room first. 
Also, the condition of the air being constant, the ma- 
chines are not subject to rusting as much as when 
the air is intermittently damp and dry. However, 
this does not affect the rusting due to acid and per- 
spiration. 

Another interesting point along this line is that 
before starting time the relative humidity may be 
just the proper amount, but as soon as the employees 
enter the plant, their clothes begin to absorb the mois- 
ture and the degree of relative humidity drops. With 
air-conditioning, the relative humidity control imme- 
diately begins to compensate for any moisture re- 


In the lighting field both incandescent and mer- 
cury-vapor lamps are good. Here is a point of wide 
discussion among knitters. It all boils down to 
whether the mill prefers adequate lighting at an in- 
creased cost or not. The marginal utility of the cost 
over quality must be decided upon. Also, one system 
may be better suited for some conditions than others. 
This must be decided upon by the local conditions. 
There have been individual lamps installed on full- 
fashioned machines, about one every two sections, and 
good results obtained from them. 

For inspecting, matching colors, and pairing there 
is no light better than the natural north light, though 
some customers specify that the daylight lamp be used 
on their work. The saw-tooth roof affords wonderful 
natural lighting, but it has its disadvantages in that 
the room is hot in the summer and cold in the winter. 

Another item of modernization is the adoption of 
crepe hose. The yarn is much harder and causes the 
parts on the machine to wear much faster, thus raising 
the cost of manufacture considerably. There are a 
number of crepe combinations which prove to be quite 
a bane to the throwster’s existence. When crepe hose 
are made by a mill, it is only reasonable that more 
depreciation shall be allowed on the machines; how- 





Examining department. The new-type examining forms are used here 


ever, there are regulations of a government nature 
along these lines so the mills have to suffer the con- 
sequences created by style. 

As previously stated, some machines have had in- 
creased speeds, but during the depression the machin- 
ery manufacturers settled down toward improving 
what they already had. Much commendable research 
was performed during that per.od. The general trend 
is now toward improved quality, with less emphasis 
on increased speeds. 

It is expected that finer gauges will be offered, on 
demand, to the trade during the next few years. Since 
1920 most of the hose produced were of 42 gauge, but 
according to figures compiled, during 1934 73 per cent 
of the output on full-fashioned machines was 45 
gauge, during 1929 53 per cent was 45 gauge, and 
during 1930 57 per cent was 45 gauge, showing a defi- 
nite trend toward finer gauges. On the 42 gauge hose, 
the output dropped from 41 per cent in 1929 to 18 
per cent in 1934. It is almost certain that there will 


Commercial Acquires Stock of 
Bachmann-Emmerich Company 
Commercial Investment Trust Cor- 
poration, New York City, recently an- ing & 
nounced the acquisition of all the stock 
of Bachmann-Emmerich & Company, 
Inc. The of that company 
will be conducted under the name of 
pachmann-Emmerich Factors Corpora- 
tion, which will inde- 
rendent unit of Commercial Factors 
Corporation, a wholly owned C. I. T. 
subsidiary. For the last six years a 
close financial association has existed 
between Bachmann, Emmerich & Com- 
pany, Inc., and Commercial Factors 
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Harry Levine Heads American 


Harry Levine, President, Silk Grad- 
Laboratory, 
elected president of the American As- 
sociation of Textile Technologists at a 
January 14. 
Reutlinger, 
Reutlinger, 
with an elegant brief case and Spanish 
dictionary by the president on behalf 
of the Association 
United 
Lima, 

members were present at the meeting, 
members were elected. 
The program for the coming year con- 
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be many 51, 54, and 57 gauges made in the near fu- 
ture. The prediction is that many of the 42-gauge 
machines will be replaced by those of 45 gauge. 

The full-fashioned industry is much older than 
such industries as the automobile and aviation, but it 
took it much longer to make rapid strides in advance- 
ment. However, after the 1920s the hosiery ma- 
chine manufacturers began improvements and once 
they got hold of the bell they gave it a good ringing 
and are still doing so. It is an established fact that 
now the customer gets much more for less money than 
ever before, in any industry, and this is particularly 
applicable to the full-fashioned hosiery industry. 

Thus, Time ambles on and the full-fashioned ho- 
siery manufacturers who study their business from all 
angles come to the inevitable conclusion that modern 
equipment and modern methods offer the only solu- 
tion for manufacturing the highest quality merchan- 
dise at the lowest possible unit cost, which is really an 
essential factor for success in a competitive market. 








Changes in Whitney Organization 
The Whitney Chain & Manufactur- 


ing Company, Hartford, Conn., has 
announced the election of a new 
board of directors and managerial ex- 


Inc., was 


ecutives. Members of the new board 

At this are Robert T. Stevens, president; J. P. 
formerly of Stevens Company, New York City, 
was presented and Charles E. Wertman, W. H. Whit- 


ney, Carl A. Gray and A. S. Basten. 


senile 
Cleveland, Tenn., Gets 
Infants’ Hose Mill 


With John Milne, former president 
of the Cleveland Chair Company as 
the executive head, a new hosiery mill 
to manufacture infants’ hose will be 


as he is 
enter 
Thirty-one 


States to 


operations during this period that led 
to the purchase of the Bachman-Em- 
merich business by C. I. T. 





sists of lecture nights and discussion 
nights alternately. The discussions are 
to be led by technical experts 





built at Cleveland, Tenn. The plant is 
expected to have a capacity of between 
700 and 800 dozen pairs. 
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fl ustrations courtesy, Standard Knitting Mulls 





By GEORGE W. KAPPES 
Superintendent, Champion Knitting Mills, Marietta, Ga. 


ODERNIZATION begins with the personnel of a 

seamless mill—the same as with any other 

type of manufacturing enterprise. For in- 
stance, the giant clipper airship is aviation’s last 
word in modernization; its care and operation are in- 
trusted to an especially trained and thoroughly ex- 
perienced crew. A modern and up-to-the-minute crew 
is essential to obtain proper operating results and so 
it is with the seamless mills of today; if the personnel 
is not up to the minute, up-to-date equipment cannot 
pay dividends to owners or wages to employees. 

Every department head must be a “marker” on 
the highway to success. We are too often prone to 
consider the purchase of new equipment and the physi- 
cal modernization of our mills without placing proper 
emphasis on the men who will have charge of their 
upkeep. We fully realize the importance of modern 
and properly maintained equipment; we shall delve in- 
tc that—but first let us look to the human element in 
our mills for it is here that we sow seeds of success 
or failure. 

To much stress cannot be laid on the proper selec- 
tion of the mill’s department heads; each department 
reflects the mannerism of the person in charge. It is 
needless to say that a department head should know 
his department from A to Z and he must keep abreast 
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Modernize Your Personnel 


1 HAS been said that the three ‘'M's'' ad- 

junctive to modernization are Men, Ma- 
terials, and Machines. Here this author 
places Men and their proper training in its 
relative position, first. ‘A modern and up 
to the minute crew is essential to obtain 
proper operating results.'’ Also, he gives his 
views on the laboratory, routing of goods, 
and the modernization of equipment. 


with new methods and the proper uses of new equip- 
ment so as to increase efficiency and thus reduce cost. 
Putting details off until tomorrow is one of the com- 
mon shortcomings of many department heads; per- 
sonally, I am a firm believer in Do Jt Now and I don’t 
feel right unless my desk is cleaned up when the day 
is done. No matter how low or how high a mill man’s 
position may be, he will fare much better if he will 
Do It Now. 

A department head who tolerates 
licked; remember there is a place for everything; put 
it there and teach the help to do likewise. 

Well managed mills do not have knitting depart- 
ments with machine parts lving around, odd cones of 
yarn on the floor, pieces of waste and other debris in 
sight on the work benches, window sills, ete.—not to 
mention dirty machines, looping departments with 
goods in process not kept in suitable receptacles, gray 


sloppiness is 
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THE “FASTLOCK”’S 5 POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


1 Attaches elastic tops with 3 needles— @Q Operates at high speed, safely — eco- 
« triple strength—greater security. f= nomically. 
3. Requires no welt—eliminates extra cost. 4. Produces more dozens per hour. 


>. Lowers costs. 


Fastlock superiority provides unrivaled means for quality and quantity production of knee 
lengths. May we prove Fastlock superiority on your knee lengths? 
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A general view of a modern sewing room in a seamless mill 


inspection and gray stock departments that fairly 
shout why be so particular, dyehouses and boarding 
rooms that look like a gypsy camp, and finishing rooms 
with an “after the sale is over’’ appearance. 

We dare not lose sight of the fact that today’s 
worth while business in all lines goes to the place that 
serves efficiently and promptly. We in the mills will 
do well to study the methods of a modern, one-stop 
motor car service station and compare it with a one- 
horse garage. You drive into the latter (you are 
mighty lucky if you can drive in) get out of your car 
and take one look when something tells you that you 
were a sap to stop here. The man you picked to be 
a flunky turns out to be the boss and what he does 
not know about your car would fill a book. He finally 
gets to work then yells, “Bill, find my wrenches; Sam, 
are you through with the pliers?” His extension cord 
has a short and his only jack has been under a truck 
for a week. You leave in disgust with a job half 
done. Now pull into a modern place: The manager 
greets you, finds what you want done and before you 
can say skat several men are on the job. The whole 
place is neat as a pin, tools of every description are 
in their proper places, close at hand. You can see that 
the men have been well-trained. In no time at all you 
are on your way and you paid a moderate price for 
some modern service and—you will come back for 
more. So it is in our mills, we need men who can get 
things done promptly and efficiently so that our cus- 
tomers will come back for more goods. 


Employment Department 


Keeping a large mill supplied with intelligent and 
capable help is not only a man-sized job, but it is an 
important one. We need efficient help to operate eco- 
nomically so we may as well begin at the start and 


hire help efficiently. I know of no better method than 
placing a capable person in charge of the mill’s em- 
ployment department, one who can fully co-operate 
with the department heads, so as to obtain the benefits 
of their knowledge and experience to enable the per- 
sonnel manager to select the employee having natura! 
talents towards a certain job. Actually the depart- 
ment heads consider themselves fortunate to be re- 
lieved of this responsibility because they have enough 
to do looking after the operatives already employed 
and after their training. The employment depart- 
ment on the other hand should co-operate fully with 
the department heads by having them know that their 
advice is both needed and desired. Once a new em- 
ployee is placed it should be left up to the department 
head whether or not the person is suitable. It is al- 
ways worth trying to fit a new person into the job for 
which he or she is best suited. 

Getting a good start for the day is important and 
getting started on a new job in the right way is equal- 
ly important. Bringing a new employee into a depart- 
ment and telling him “This is your boss, here is the 
time clock, this is what you must do—now go to 
work” is far from the modern manner of doing things. 
The better way, one that will bring results, is to in- 
troduce the new employee to the department head first. 
Then show him around the whole room, have him meet 
the time-keeper, clerks, instructors, and others he 
must come in contact with. The details of the rou- 
tine work should be explained to the employee and he 
should be told whom to ask when in doubt. 

Then comes the daily follow-up which the depart- 
ment head must not overlook. Last but not least, the 
new employee should be asked to cooperate fully to- 
wards helping to keep the mill clean and sanitary. 
Point out the dangers of spitting, unsanitary wash 
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NEXT PRODUCTION MEETING 


Investigate the New Wildman 
Single Head, Single Unit Full- 
Fashioned Hosiery Machine ... 
Check our claim that here, at 
last, is the machine that knits 
the Regular French Foot Stock- 
ing complete ... leg and foot 
in one continuous operation. 


Literature on Request 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Full-Fashioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 
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rooms, and lavatories which are unnecessary. 

There is little need for a lot of red tape in main- 
taining a modern and effective employment depart- 
ment but a knowledge of human nature and the appli- 
cation of common sense is essential. 


Modernize by Training the Help 


Training the operatives is a never-ending job for 
the department heads and it may be divided roughly 
into three phases, namely, training new employees to 
fill old jobs, training old employees to fill new jobs, and 
training all employees to become more efficient. The 
ever-increasing demand for fancy numbers in men’s 
and children’s lines, and the upward trend for all 
types of goods in which elastic yarns are used, make 
it vitally important that we pay special attention to 
every manufacturing operation. Knitting machinery 
is constantly becoming more complicated and we there- 
fore must pay closer attention toward the proper 
training of machine operators if we expect to operate 
economically. I am reminded in this connection of a 
knitter who when questioned as to the number of sec- 
onds she was making, replied, “I don’t make seconds, 
my machines do that’. 


Machine Fixers 


We must have a staff of expert machine fixers if 
we expect to survive. The rub is, where or how can 
we get expert machine fixers? One tried and proven 
method, which is my opinion is the only satisfactory 
one, is to raise and train them right in your own mill. 
Yes, it takes time and costs money, but in the end, 
both are well-spent. The farmer reaps his harvest by 
selecting the best seed, planting in fertile soil, and 
tending his crop carefully until it matures. So it is 
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with raising fixers. Select the right kind of men, place 
them with men who are expert fixers and capable in- 
structors, and see to it that they are tended carefully 
until they mature. 

Machine fixers are directly responsible for every 
dozen their machines produce and for the material 
they use. Quality must be knit in; fancy packing will 
not cover a multitude of sins. Keeping the machines 
in condition so they will produce first-class goods is 
up to the machine fixer. He must, of course, be sup- 
plied with necessary repair parts. Tools are mighty 
important and machine fixers should have the right 
kind and should be taught how to use them. 

As a machine fixer I took pride in carrying all the 
tools I needed to fix a machine. By careful study | 
found that a single handful of wrenches, three sizes 
of screwdrivers, a pair of needle pliers, and a light 
hammer would fill the bill. More time is spent bv fix- 
ers because of not tightening screws and nuts than is 
caused by the wear of the machine parts. Many mal- 
adjustments are made by using poor or improper tools. 
Many of the adjustments that a fixer makes during a 
day’s work are of such a nature that they cannot be 
made with positive knowledge that the first defect will 
be eliminated; therefore, he must possess good judg- 
ment. Take sizing for example, if the fixer (or sizer) 
finds machines making hose one inch too long or too 
short according to the rule of the mill for tolerance, 
he guesses at the amount he must turn various screws 
to get the proper length. He must check his work 
to be certain that he sets the machine accurately. 

Many machine fixers look upon their work as mere- 
ly a job whereas they really have a responsible posi- 
tion—one that requires patience, courage, mechanical 
ability, self-reliance, and leadership. A modern ma- 





A folding room in a large seamless plant 
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chine fixer must be able to concentrate, instruct, and 
invent—a plodder to be sure, but a quitter never. 

In closing my remarks on modernizing the per- 
sonnel in our mills of today, I would leave this thought 
with all who have anything to do with machinery: 
You can teach humans to do things, but you must 
make machines do them. 


Generally Speaking 


At this writing all mills are concerned with trying 
to anticipate the attitude of our government with re- 
spect to the regulation of hours, wages, excess profits, 
etc. Incidentally the tax trend is decidedly upward. 
We must know about these things to be able to plan 
intelligently. In the seamless mills of today two 
items are criteria: 

1. The necessity for more efficient operation. 

2. The necessity for the constant modernizing of 
equipment. 

The second named item is in order to be in a posi- 
tion to present more attractive merchandise at a rea- 
sonable price—a price that will assure a fair profit. 

We must have originality, better styling, and more 
attractive designs in fancy goods. We must keep up 
with the trends in styles and fads, and have fore- 
sight enough to know what is coming and be pre- 
pared for it. Styles come and go with the wind and 
the mill that waits until a fad is already in force will 
lose its sales. a 

Being prepared for these trends requires’, consid- 
erable study; it is simply another modernization fac- 
tor. In this connection we will profit by employing 
capable stylists who keep in touch with the market and 
thus help us keep abreast of the times or a little ahead 
of them. Goods must be delivered at the proper time; 
our customers expect and deserve good service. 


Laboratory 


Inasmuch as we must produce hosiery of good 
quality, it is essential that we use material of good 
quality. No matter how careful we are in selecting 
our sources of supply, constant checking and testing 
cf materials is necessary. A modern laboratory can 
render some real service to both knitting and finish- 
ing departments, not only by checking and testing raw 
materials we get from the “other fellow’’ but also by 
testing the fruits of our labor. New dyestuffs, oils, 
and chemicals are constantly appearing on the mar- 
ket; taking chances too often proves costly indeed, so, 
we experiment, test, and play safe. Many of our ev- 
ery day manufacturing problems can be solved in a 
modern and properly manned laboratory. 


Routing of Goods 


Proper routing of goods is an important factor, 
yet often is overlooked. As all operations in hosiery 
making are consecutive, it follows that the various 
departments should be arranged in accordance with 
the manufacturing steps. Back-tracking and unneces- 
sary handling should be avoided. Proper means of 
transportation from one department to another should 
not be overlooked. Take our modern highways of to- 
day, for example, high spots are cut down or cut 
through, low places are filled in or bridged; we travel 
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as nearly as possible in a straight line. A few years 
ago highways were laid along lines of least resistance 
and now we make lines of least resistance. This way 
is made straight by planning, blasting, and digging. 
Rearranging departments so that goods will flow in a 
straight line costs money—not simply rearranging 
costs more. 

Proper warehousing facilities for ready to ship 
goods, accurate records of all materials received, keep- 
ing a limited yet adequate amount of supplies, ma- 
chine parts, etc., are also important factors. Person- 
ally I do not favor a central supply room, one of those 
places where everyone gets everything. Supplies for 
any department should be kept as near to the point 
of consumption as possible thus avoiding any red 
tape. When it comes to machine repair parts, we 
must buy wisely; there is no need to have a spare 
part for everything that ever may have broken. Ob- 
solescence may set in all of a sudden and the company 
will be left with a supply of valuable and costly yet 
utterly useless parts. The modern way to keep a low 
parts inventory, prevent obsolescence, and cut repair 
costs is to maintain a first-class machine shop. It 
should be manned by experts equipped with up-to-date 
machine tools, hand tools, and welding equipment. 
Some shops use electric welding equipment and others 
acetylene; good shops have both. Our machine shop 
must be a mechanical hospital ready to serve knitting, 
ribbing, and looping departments, boarding room, dye- 
house, and boiler room. Trying to run a seamless 
mill without a good machine shop would be like trying 
to run a modern hospital without an operating room. 

Constant experimentation is necessary if we in- 
tend to progress; this important work can best be 
carried on by having an experimental room in con- 
nection with the machine shop. This brings us to the 
machine end of the modern mill of today. 


Modernizing Knitting Machinery 


My remarks in this connection include not only 
knitting machines and ribbers, but also loopers, sew- 
ing machines, and other equipment needed to deliver 
finished goods to the customer. There are but two 
ways to modernize our equipment, buying new ma- 
chinery or adding various devices and attachments to 
ola equipment. Builders of rib and knitting machines 
have done much to make the latter method possible and 
profitable. The basic designs of their machines have 
undergone little change through the years, but they 
have come a long way in making it possible to pro- 
duce modern merchandise on old equipment by devel- 
oping new devices and attachments which can be ap- 
plied to old equipment. Many new devices are also 
developed in our own experimental rooms. Again we 
must compliment machine builders on the remarkable 
progress they have made in producing completely 
new, distinctive, and original machines in their re- 
spective lines. Their untiring efforts have made it 
possible for us to buy modern machines today. Many 
mills hesitate to buy new machinery; they wait for a 
convenient season, but new equipment should be add- 
ed before we begin to lose business and money on old 
equipment. We know how much money we are mak- 
ing with our old equipment, but we do not know how 
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PROVES VALUABLE FOR 


KNITTERS OF CHILDREN'S ZH 


SOCKS 


ERE are styles from a line 
of children’s socks that 1s 
making an enviable sales 
record. Control-manufactured 
Dixie durene is the only yarn 
in them, and it is contributing 
a large share toward the suc- 
cess of the finished merchan- 
dise. 


Dixie durene comes to this 
knitter’s machines with a long 
history of tests and precision 
manufacturing methods 
behind it. For that reason, 
experience with this yarn in 
the knitting mill tells every- 
one there that each shipment 
will run smoothly, that there 
will be a minimum of seconds. 
Experience with the yarn leads 
the mill management to ex- 
pect and get regular-knit, fuzz- 
free (because the yarn is thor- 
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oughly gassed) socks in just 
the right color tones. And, 
more important, retail buyers 
and the public recognize these 
features and associate them 
with the brand name on the 
socks. 


Controlled‘manufacture starts 
a chain Of quality that goes 


Dixie durene 
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right through to the wearer. 
That 1s its contribution to this 
line; the contribution it could 
very likely make to your line. 
For detailed information 
about what Dixie durene could 
do for you, let a Dixie repre- 
sentative get you samples for 
tests. 


of Controlled Manufacture 
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much we are losing by not having new and modern 
equipment. 


Modern Equipment in Other Departments 


Our boilers today produce more steam at a lower 
cost than they have in the past. Did we buy new boil- 
ers? Oh! No! We modernize. How? By install- 
ing stokers with forced draft, by increasing the size 
of combustion chambers, by installing a hot water re- 
turn system, and by other improvements. We actually 
get better results with a cheaper grade of fuel now. 

We favor the use of individual motors and drives 
for all line shafts throughout the mill. Power and 
drive failures are costly. And in this connection, we 
keep the wheels turning by paying special attention to 
all lubrication, a very important factor to say the 
least. Haphazard lubrication is costly indeed. 

The dyehouse and boarding room should be well 
equipped, like other departments they must turn out 
quantity and quality. They can do a better job quick- 
er with the right kind of equipment. Very often these 
departments are neglected in regard to equipment; in 
the end we pay for good equipment, so why not use it. 


Lighting 


What a tremendous amount of territory we cover 
when we use the word light, just hearing it makes us 
think in terms of being able to see. Everything we do 
(sleeping excepted) is affected by light. So by all 
means let there be light in our mills of today. In this 
connection I would stress three factors, each a factor 
within itself, all three are vitally important in hosiery 
manufacturing. First, good vision; second, daylight; 
and third, artificial light. Volumes could be written 
to cover fully all three so my comments here shall be 
brief. As individuals we either have good vision or 
we do not; much can be done to prolong it if we have 
ii. Daylight is supplied by Mother Nature and we 
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need only provide ways and means to let it in. Arti- 
ficial light, as we put it, is installed and much de- 
pends on the type which we select. 

In this connection I favor mercury vapor equip- 
ment for ribbing, knitting, and looping departments, 
incandescent direct daylight blue for finishing rooms, 
and indirect for office work, and other types of light- 
ing to suit the needs of various operations. There are 
concerns which will help you solve your lighting prob- 





lems. The right kind of paint will help to make any 
lighting system more effective. 


In Closing 


The office, as elsewhere in the mill, needs modern 
equipment. Much of today’s office work is being done 
with machinery. Calculating machines, dictaphones, 
and machines for the payroll department facilitate the 
work of the office. 

Thus, with modern personnel and modern equip- 
ment, we should be able to really go places. 


Le be 





— a we 





“The Cotton South and 
American Trade Policy" 


National Peace Conference, 8 West 
40th St., New York City, has released 
another World Affairs Book entitled 
The Cotton South and American Trade 
Policy by Peter Molyneaux. This is an 
interesting and informative treatise on 
the causes of the present cotton con- 
dition and explains in every-day lan- 
guage the American trade policy. It is 
a book that should be read by every- 
one connected with the cotton-textile 
and cotton-growing and cotton-selling 
business. “The people of 10 southern 
States face a crisis as a result of ex- 
pansion in foreign production of cotton 
and consequent sharp reduction in sales 
abroad,” says Peter Molyneaux, editor 
of the Texas Weekly. While foreign 
markets are absorbing more cotton 
than ever before, his figures show, they 
are taking far less of the American 
product than ever before. The editor’s 
theory is that cotton had not been de- 
veloped abroad previously because cap- 


ital considered the risk too great. The 
chief deterrent was the established su- 
premacy of American cotton. How- 
ever, development is now being carried 
forward “with absolute confidence in 
the future’, not because of the crop 
control program and governmental 
price pegging in the United States, but 
basically because of the maintenance of 
the traditional trade policy of the 
United States. 


— @-- 


Hatch Textile Research, Inc. 


The assets of Hatch 
have been acquired by Hatch Textile 
Research, Inc., recently organized to 
continue the business as “Fabric Tech- 
nicians & Consultants”. Herbert Har- 
riman Hatch, who has been in the lo- 
cal textile market for 29 years, is the 
president of the new corporation. J. 
J. Reutlinger, formerly with the old 
company, has resigned to engage in 
the manufacture of silk and rayon fab- 
ries in Lima, Peru. 


& Reutlinger 


McDowell of Banner 


Transferred to New York Office 


Hemphill Company, Pawtucket, R. 
I.. makers of Banner knitting ma- 
chines, has announced that George 


McDowell has been transferred from 
that office to the New York office of 
the company. Mr. McDowell has been 
with the Hemphill Company for 1 
vears and has been in charge of the 
Philadelphia territory for the past 12 
vears. Before coming with the Hemp- 
hill Company, Mr. McDowell was en- 
gaged in the hosiery business for 15 
years. 
-— @&—— 

Branegan Talks to Textile Students 

James A. Branegan, President of the 
Kali Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa., made a talk January 13 to the 
students of the New Bedford Textile 
School. He especially to the 
students on the subject of 
formaldehyde. Illustrating 
he used a diagram on the board in or 
der to give the students a definite idea 
of the formation of the solutions 


spoke 
chemistry 
his talk 
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Half Hose that says High Quality” 


vag 
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Socks that are correct and admired in the smart resorts are 
socks of superior quality and finish ... the kind of half 
hose that the new Proctor & Schwartz Half Hose Machine 
assures even at highest production rates. Experienced 
boarders can produce as many as 50 dozen pairs of per- 
fectly finished half hose each hour, not alone because of 
the high efficiency of the Proctor equipment, but because 
the operator’s comfort has been considered in the design 
and construction to permit ease in boarding. Your inquiries 


will be welcomed and won’t obligate you. Write... 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ: INC- PHILA 























| Practical Discussions by Cotton's 
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Mildew Spots On Full-Fashioned 


Sunlight and dry air are the best ee of 
mold and mildew , : a 


EDITOR COTTON: 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6498” wants to know, on page 
143 of the May CoTTON, if there is a way to remove 
mildew that has grown on full-fashioned stockings in 
the gray. 

That depends on how long the growing has been 
going on, and how deep it has penetrated into the 
fiber. Mildewed spots are caused by minute parasiti- 
cal fungus, which, once started, will propagate rapidly 
and go deeper and deeper into the material, if not de- 
tected, and do irreparable damage. 

At the beginning mildew will be found to be only 
superficial. If detected at that time, the mildew on 
the hosiery will go down with the gum in the degum- 
ming bath, and the hosiery can then be dyed any light 
shade without any bad effects. If not caught in time 
and checked, the mold spores will go below the gum, 
attack the fiber and finally rot it. 

Mildew that has been allowed to propagate and 
sink the tiny roots below the gum is extremely hard, 
if not impossible to remove. I have had mildewed 
hosiery that left spots visible on the hosiery even 
when dyed into the darkest shades, and could only be 
covered by dyeing the goods black. 

The best remedy for mildew is one of prevention, 
and considering how easy it is to stop, and even to 
prevent having mildewed hosiery, it is surprising that 
mold and mildew should persist and be such a dread- 
ed source of trouble for the dyer of full-fashioned ho- 
siery. 

Mildew is induced by dampness and lack of venti- 
lation. When appearing on the goods it is started by 
coming in contact with material tainted with mold of 
some kind. With favorable conditions it will, in a 
short time, infest and contaminate large areas with 
spores in all colors of the rainbow. Spreading the 
goods to expose them to light, or drying them, the 
growth will stop immediately and no further damage 
will be done. 

Silk goods knitted in the gray that are not to be 
dyed at once should be thoroughly dried before put- 
ting them in the stock room; if they are to be kept 
any length of time the moisture on them makes an 
excellent breeding condition for mildew growth. Much 
mildew has been known also to have started on legs 
that have been kept too long in a moist state before 


should be 


reaching the footing machines, and it 
watched to prevent its spreading. 

Owing to the odor peculiar to mildew, mildewed 
goods should be easy to detect at an early stage be- 
fore much damage is done. Sunlight and dry air are 
the best preventive against mold and mildew. 


CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6538 
o¢ 
A New Definition 
FOLLOWING interesting inquiry was recently 


TT" ‘OLLOWING 
received by the 
COTTON: 

“T am desirous of establishing a definition for a 
knitting defect which is caused at times by the im- 
proper functioning of various parts of the full-fash- 
ioned hosiery knitting machine. This defect occurs 
in the stocking when the machine is in the process of 
narrowing. Therefore, should one of these narrow- 
ing points fail to pick up a stitch and thereby cause 
a hole to appear, what type of a ‘mender’ would this 
be called? The term ‘blind mender” has frequently 
been used but this phrase is incorrect. 

“A suitable term for this particular type of de- 
fect has caused a considerable amount of controver- 
sy in the mill with which I am connected, and in tak- 
ing the advice of a friend, I decided to write you and 
ask you to have some of your readers express their 
views on the subject.” 

Two southern mill men have commented on the 
inquiry. The first man says: 

“The defect referred to in the inquiry is not a 
drop stitch or a blind stitch. A blind stitch is a par- 
tially transferred stitch with only a small part of the 
thread holding while the part not fastened is held in 
place by the weaker thread, making a part drop 
stitch not noticeable and called a ‘blind mender’. 
When this weak stitch is put under stress it breaks 
and makes a drop stitch or runner. 

“A hole produced by the failure of a narrowing 
point to take the stitch off the needle and transfer 
it to the adjoining needle, has the appearance of a 
very small button-hole. When one point fails to car- 
ry over the stitch, while all of the other points work 
properly, the point adjoining the defective point car- 
ries over its stitch and sets it on top of the needle 
where the stitch was not transferred, and still retain- 
ing the old stitch makes a double stitch on one needle 
and an open space between the adjoining needle. It 
is not a drop stitch and will not run. It is a nar- 
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rowing hole but not a narrowing drop stitch. You 
might call it a narrowing picot hole.” 

The other mill man offered the following com- 
ments: 

“It is my judgment that the inquirer is confusing 
himself, or at least confusing his question, by ex- 
plaining a certain condition and cause, and applying 
the wrong definition. (This may not make sense, but 
I know what I am trying to say.) 

“A dropped stitch in the narrowing, created under 
circumstances as indicated in the inquiry, is purely 
a ‘dropped stitch in the narrowing’, commonly re- 
ferred to as a ‘narrowing mender’. This is a condi- 
tion where the entire loop or stitch is dropped in the 
narrowing operation and is immediately and easily 
noticeable by careful inspection of the gray goods. 

“A ‘blind mender’, or as it is commonly called a 
‘blind narrowing’, is one where the narrowing point 
or needle, in making the narrowing or transfer of 
loops from one needle to another, splits the fibers or 
filaments of the silk, delivering only a minor part of 
the filaments in the thread or loop to the actual 
transfer, and leaving a major part of the filaments 
off of the needle. In other words, splitting the stitch, 
transferring a few of the filaments, sufficient to hold 
the loop in proper place and making an invisible or 
blind weakness, commonly referred to as ‘blind mend- 
er’ or ‘blind narrowing’. This imperfection will fre- 
quently pass gray goods inspection of the most rigid 
sort, and pass through the dyeing and finishing op- 
erations and go out as first quality merchandise, the 
few filaments holding the stitch in position until 
the stocking is actually put on and brought to a 
wearing stress in common practice with hosiery, un- 
der which it breaks and causes a runner from the 
narrowing.” 

Comments of other readers on the subject are in- 
vited. 


Needle Consumption No Greater On 
7-Thread Silk 


“Our needle consumption on 3-carrier work is no 
greater than it was on single-carrier’’ 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In turning through my 1936 file of COTTON, I came 
across a question by “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6441” on page 
97 of the January issue in which he asked about needle 
consumption on 42-gauge machines running service 
weight goods. He had changed from 3- and 4-thread 
silk to 7-thread silk and he thought he was using too 
many needles. 

At our plant we issue a certain number of needles 
to each legger each month, free. From past recollec- 
tion, our needle consumption on 7-thread was not much 
more than on the 4-thread and 3-thread. We allowed 
the knitters the same number of needles on each 
thread. During the summer and fall we always have 
two machines on 7-thread, and we do not make any 
special allowance to the knitters for extra needles while 
they are on this work. Of course, when the machine 
is being changed from 4-thread to 7-thread the knitter 
uses more needles because the worn needle beards 
break, but after a few weeks time the average should 
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not be more than 200 needles per month, per 8-hour 
shift. 


Our needle consumption on 3-carrier work is no 
greater than it was on single carrier. Our average is 
200 needles per month per legger and 300 needles per 
month per footer, based, of course, upon an 8&-hour 


shift. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6612 
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A\n Unusual Design in Seamless Hose 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Some time ago I designed a hose with a rather un- 
usual appearance. It has the effect of being made 
on a six-finger machine but I designed the stocking on 
a five-finger machine. It has a narrow hem 1-inch 
of 60s/2 combed peeler mercerized yarn and a single 
4-inch hem of two ends of 125 denier rayon. The leg 
and foot are of 125 denier rayon, single end. 


Here is the set-up I made: When starting the make- 
up, I do not withdraw the heel and toe yarns but let 
the heel and toe yarns make the hem. When makiny 
the transfer, I drop the two ends of 125 denier rayon 
in for the single hem. When the drum moves to make 
the anti-run-back, I change the yarn to the one end of 
125 denier rayon for the rest of the stocking. 


The finger set-up I use, counting from left to 


right is: 

No. 1 finger... Double sole. 

No. 2 finger___ French heel. 

No. 3 finger __. Hem and heel and toe. 


No. 4 finger_...Leg and foot. 
No. 5 finger....Single hem of two 125 denier rayon 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 6550 


silica 
System of Lighting For Loopers 


This lighting question is an important factor in any 
business; it is especially so in a hosiery mill 


EDITOR COTTON: 

I have read the letter of “CONTRIBUTOR No. 6509” 
on page 101 of the August issue of COTTON concern- 
ning “nerves” and telling how he helped the light- 
ing system at his loopers by installing individua! 
lamps and by using a board over the looper to prop- 
erly reflect the light. 

I tried that method several years ago and I found 
that when the light was reflected down on the ma- 
chine that it caused a glimmer on the points that 
hurt the eyes of the operator. For that reason we 
did away with them. 

The best lighting effect I have ever been able to 
get over the loopers is a 200-watt lamp suspended 
about four feet above and a little behind the opera- 
tor’s shoulder. There is one light for four machines. 

We also put cloth over the windows to keep the 
sunlight from coming into the eyes of the looper. 

Since we have had our system, the operators are 
not so jumpy. This shows that we made an improve- 
ment in the lighting effects. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6510 
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with the groove ina full-fashioned needle 
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the more accurate the stitches it lavs—and 


the less likely it is to drop a stitch. On this 


point Torringtons are more reliable be- 


cause their beards and grooves are aligned 
with extra precision by special machines. 
Torringtons are machine-made from tip to 
butt—and machines are used to check the 
uniformity of every dimension. That is why 
they give you smoother results and keep 
your needle troubles down. 

Torrington sinkers, dividers and_ split 
dividers are also machine-made with the 


same exacting attention to details. 
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KNITTING JOBS THAT CALL FOR 


GOOD NEEDLES 





A SUIT AND CAPE 
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...A BEACH BAG 
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--AND A PAIR OF SANDALS 











The creation of such authentically styled, superbly knitted merchandise is the aim of every 
careful manufacturer. Many, a great many, have done it, are doing it and will do it again with 
Torrington Needles. Torringtons are stronger, smoother finished, finer tempered, machine-made 


needles —the kind you need to do high quality knitting. 





NEEDLES 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY TORRINGTON, CONN., U.S.A. 


The Torrington Company, 1640 Fairmount Ave., Phila., Pa 


The Torrington Co, Inc., 200 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y 


The S. M. Supplies Co, 210 South Street, Boston, Mass 
Los Fabricantes Unidos, 964 Calle Belgrano, Buenos Aires 
The Torrington Company, 538 South Wells St., Chicago, I! Factories at: Torrington, Conn; Coventry, England 


The Torrington Company, Guilford Bidg., Greensboro, N.C Upper Bedford, Quebec - Aachen, Germany 
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A “Kink” to Safeguard the Racking Pawl 


Read it and weep. Why don't we think of these lit- 
tle things before we lose so mary parts? 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Every Model K fixer is well aware of the results 
of the breaking of an auxiliary racking pawl spring or 
hook. The racking lever, being unsupported, falls, 
only too often, in such a manner that the pawl plate 
lodges against the teeth of the drum gear and the idle 
gear. When the main paw! next imparts motion to 
these gears there is danger of the racking pawl plate 
being wedged tightly and jamming the machine, with 
consequent damage to the gear teeth and to the pawl 
plate itself. Also the fashion-mark trip rod is very 
likely to be badly bent. 
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After removing a number of drum driving gears, 
and on one occasion the drum, and fretting about the 
lost production and the time spent in making re-adjust- 
ments, we evolved a simple preventive kink. Since 
using it we have eliminated entirely the troubles men- 
tioned here. 

The accompanying sketch represents a piece of a 
discarded thrust rod bent to right angles as shown and 
to the dimensions indicated. Any easily bent metal 
similar in width and thickness may be used. 

At the center of projection A we drilled a hole to 
receive a 10/32-inch screw. B was held flush against 
the left side of the main frame, No. 6000, with C pro- 
jecting under the auxiliary racking lever, No. 5803. 
This setting should be obtained with the machine 
turned to bring the auxiliary lever to the lowermost 
point of its downward thrust as determined by the ec- 
centric auxiliary racking pawl cam, No. 6724. The 
hole in A will be at the front and center of the left 
side of the main frame and about 114 inches below 
the lower edge of the left main shaft cap, No. 6002. 
After marking this point carefully, we drilled and 
tapped for a 10/32-inch screw. To play safe the hole 
may be placed slightly above the point marked and 
the upper edge of the arm “C” cut away to clear as 
shown by the dotted line. 

One screw and washer will hold the device firmly 
in place and it may be removed and replaced quickly. 

To fit, turn the machine by hand and see that the 
racking lever just clears C at the lowermost point of 
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its thrust. If the clearance is too great, bend project- 
ing arm C forward. To remedy the opposite condition, 
bend C back. If a pawl spring or hook should break 
the projecting arm will hold the racking pawl dangling 
well above the danger line. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6541 
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Answers Question on Broken’ Stitches 


EDITOR COTTON: 

On page 115 of the July issue of CoTToNn, “Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 6489” states he is having trouble with 
his Merrow machine work in that the stitches in the 
hose are cut just as if the needle had done it. I be- 
lieve he has hit the nail on the head when he says 
that the black or dark dye in the yarn is the trouble. 

The darker colors make a harsher yarn than the 
light colors. Why this is I do not know. It has been 
only in the last few years that we could secure a per- 
fect black dye. It would be all right for awhile and 
then turn to some other color or streak. I can re- 
member when a man that could dye yarn black, even 
though he knew nothing else, made a good salary. 

“CONTRIBUTOR No. 6489” may be using a yarn 
that is too heavy. Then too, it could be too large a 
needle in use. But in this case, he would have broken 
stitches even on the light yarn. 

When we have trouble similar to “CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 6489”, we write to our source of yarn supply and 
request several samples of yarn that are sizes smaller. 
Then we run this yarn for test to see if our trouble 
is caused by the yarn size. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6580 


———---@® ----- 
Straightening Needles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

The needle is the most essential part of a knitting 
machine and it should be properly handled and 
straightened. When beginners are pliering a needle 
I advise them to have an oblong piece of steel about 
two inches long, one inch wide, and a quarter of an 
inch thick. The back of the needle should be straight- 
ened first. The back should be perfectly straight to 
near the tip of the beard and then it should be bent 
backward slightly. This is because in turning the 
welts, the friction of the welting bar does not close 
the needle beard. If the back of the needle is not 
straight it may give a long or short loop. To 
straighten the sides of the needle, hold the butt of 
the needle in the pliers with the finger extended for- 
ward; reverse the needle to have the butt extending 
up in the pliers. Then the tip of the beard should be 
placed in the pliers to straighten the butt. When this 
is finished the beard may be fixed. The shape of the 
beard should not be changed much. By bending the 
beard in the back, a larger opening will be created so 
that it will not pinch the thread. This also will give 
more spring to the beard. 

To raise the tip of the beard, hold the needle in 
the fingers, place the pliers in under the beard, just 
in the back of the hump, and bend it down a little. It 
should be bent a trifle toward the body of the needle. 
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A quarter of a century of Rayon has ended without interruption in the prog- 
ress of a great industry. Confidence in the continued progress of the industry is 
shown by The Viscose Company in starting the construction of two new plants. 


CROWN RAYON 


VISCOSE « CUT RAYON STAPLE e ACETATE 


THE VISCOSE COMPANY 


World’s largest producer of Rayon 


200 Madison Avenue « New York City 


PLANTS 


Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania « Roanoke, Virginia « Lewistown, Pennsylvania 
Meadville, Pennsylvania « Parkersburg, West Virginia » Nitro, West Virginia 


SALES OFFICES 


New York City + Providence, Rhode Island «+ Chicago, Illinois 
Charlotte, North Carolina + Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Copr. 1937——The Viscose Company 
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When the needle has sufficient pitch, close the nee ile 
at the tip of the beard so that another needle cau 
slide under it sideways. If the beard is slanting, hold 
the butt of the needle in the hand and twist the beard 
straight with the pliers. Next, the butt should be 
fixed so that it will not be out of line. 

In placing the needle in the machine, it does not 
lie flat in the groove of the needle bar because the butt 
is bent and the needle will extend above the other 
needles. In lining the needles in the bars, place one 
hand against the needles and plier with the other 
hand; this will give the operator a better sight in 
keeping them straight. 

Because the sinkers shove the needles away from 
the sinker head, it is advisable to put new needles in 
the machine, so that if a needle extends away from 
the old needle, make it fifty-fifty by pulling the new 
needle back part of the way and pushing the old needle 
forward. In this manner an even press will be kept 
on all needles. The operator must be careful or he 
will reach extremes in performing this part of the 
work. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6574 
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Oily Needles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

When the needles on a knitting machine get oily, 
I don’t suppose there is anything that we can do 
about it, is there? We have tried to do just about 
everything we could think of to eliminate the carbon 
spots and oily spots but none of them gave the re- 
sults that we wanted. 

One day while I was in the mill after everyone 
else had gone home, I hit upon the astonishing idea 
of washing the needles out with gasoline. I was 
going to do something great. Well, I tore down half 
a dozen machines and cleaned them to a fare-you- 
well and then went home thinking of the good work 
I had done. Do you know, the next day not a one of 
those knitting machines that I had washed with gaso- 
line would run properly. It took me a heck of a long 
time to set them up again and get them working 
right. I never did try that stunt again. 

Now when we have oil on the needles, we try to 
run some hose in the machine that are going to be 
dyed black and the oil doesn’t show. Or we may run 
a cheaper hose whereby we won’t lose as much money 
as we ordinarily would. In fact, the only way J 
know of to get rid of the oil is to run it out with the 
stock. It doesn’t take long to do this but then there 
is waste no matter how little. 

In lubricating the cylinder, tallow or grease will 
do the job. We use tallow in our mill. The most 
important item in oiling a knitting machine is to 
watch the work and not overflow the parts. It is 
only through experience that a fixer will know just 
when a machine has enough oil but by paying atten- 
tion to his work, he can learn much faster. I have 
noticed that some sort of graphite composition oil 
mixed with the regular oil will make the oil last 
longer. As this is the case, the machines will not 
take as much oil as before and there is less danger 
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of using too much. We use two fluid ounces of the 
composition oil in a quart of the regular oil when we 
mix it ourselves. 

When the oil that we are speaking of on the 
needles gets on the gray goods, it may be washed out 
easily enough with soap when we use our hands or 
a board, but it will not come out in the dye bath. Of 
course, we can’t wash every pair by hand. 

When lint forms in the sinker head we take the 
cap off the first time and clean the sinkers. The 
next time we clean, we take the head completely off 
and clean the needle slots. To do this, we use a 
home-made three-prong fork that just fits into the 
grooves or slots where the needles work. By having 
three prongs on the fork, we can speed the work con- 
siderably, but it is not advisable to try to have too 
many because there is a limit of efficiency (some- 
thing like the law of diminishing returns) because 
the cylinder will not take them. 

I would like to see some of the men that have 
solved this problem of oil and cleaning needles send 
in their experiences. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 6528 
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A “Kink” to Increase Production 


EDITOR COTTON: 

Sometime ago we were making an under-hose and 
spat on a 240-needle, 334-inch Banner machine, using 
a 1/40s, 30/70s wool yarn in the leg and a 1/40s, 
30/70s plus 100s/1 combed peeler mercerized yarn 
in the heel and toe. 

Our machines are the old type and in making 
what we call “string work,” we had difficulty in cut- 
ting: the work apart at the toe and in keeping it 
straight at the looping waste. Because the yarns 
were thin for this type of stocking, we had to have 
the top of the hem straight as we hemmed this style 
hose on a Merrow hemmer; the hem was only 1 inch 
wide. 

We solved this problem by making a yarn change 
between the looper waste and the top of the next 
hose, the change being %%-inch of 100s/1 combed 
peeler mercerized. Then instead of using scissors 
to cut the hose apart, we tore them. In this way, all 
the hose were straight at the top and at the looper 
waste. 

By this method, we were able to save time and 
to increase production. We have adopted this same 
arrangement on some of our other styles and found 
that it works effectively. 

CONTRIBUTOR NO. 6543 
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There is one superintendent who has oul issued to 
his knitters every morning and then he checks back 
to see if they have used all of it. When a knitter has 
some oil left over after oiling his machine, he reports 
it to the foreman of knitting who keeps a record of tt. 
Then if certain parts of a machine give trouble or 
wear considerably, the foreman can check back and 
see if that knitter has been neglecting his oiling. 

* 


Constructive introspection rarely harms us. 
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Hand-Straightening—for Added Performance Value 


The decision of the Royersford Organization to concentrate all the facilities of its needle 
department on one product—the new Royersford Standard Hand-Straightened Needles- 

marks an important forward step in the technique of needle manufacture. Hand-straightening 
operations are now “standard” and not “special”? jobs. You get this complete finishing at 
the lowest price you ever paid for anything approaching this high standard of performance 


ROYERSFORD NEEDLE WORKS, INC,, ROYERSFORD, PA. :: SOUTHERN OFFICE: Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. : : Spring-Beard Needles, , Netrowing Points, Picot Point: 
Lace Points, Welt Hooks, Transfer Points. Stand Points, Bent pte Dull Points : : Sinkers, Dividers, Jacks, K.O. Bits : : Thread Holders, Carrier Tubes, Welt Bar Hooks, and Eyelets, Stcrar 

Cleats, Plate Hooks, Footer Hooks, Strap Hook s: : R. F.Clamps andStra Lapose Sesame. Tension Wires, Snapper Springs, ‘Mend Hooks—for all machines : : For Glove and Underwear Industries— 
Milanese, Tompkins and Tricot Needles, Milanese and Tompkins Guide —_— Travelers : : Special orders for machine parts or appliances of any type. Development work confidential. 


_ROYERSFORD NEEDLES 
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Strong Demand for All Types of Knit Goods—Strong Price Tone 
and Buying Far Ahead 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1937. 


K*? GOODS manufacturers begin the new year with the largest volume 
of advance business on their books in many years, a considerable 
volume of business having already been placed in seamless hosiery, 
men’s half hose, anklets, underwear and outerwear for the fall sea- 
son. Full-fashioned hosiery manufacturers have a good volume of 
business in hand for the next two to three months but they have not 
been willing to sell their output as far ahead as other knit goods manu- 
facturers. In sympathy with advances in most raw material markets 
and higher costs of manufacturing due to wage increases and taxes, 
prices of all knit goods are very strong with the trend upward strongly 


in evidence at the present time. 


Branded Full-Fashioned 


Prices Advanced 


The new year started in an auspi- 
cious manner when the leading makers 
of branded _ full-fashioned hosiery 
placed themselves on a more profitable 
basis. Announcements were made 
shortly after first of the year of price 
advances in these lines, establishing 
$6.35 per dozen as the minimum for 


volume constructions, confirming pre-. 


vious predictions to the effect that 
branded full-fashioned hosiery was sell- 
ing too far under the new cost of silk 
and a price advance was imperative. 
The new price reflects a rise of 50 
cents per dozen since December 1 and 
is termed by many manufacturers to 
be by no means too high. Sentiment 
in the market is that even this new 
level will have to be raised before sum- 
mer. In this connection, raw silk is 
quoted at about the same level as it 
was a year ago, while the new price 
of $6.35 per dozen is 15 cents below 
the minimum opening prices on this 
merchandise, just a year ago. At that 
time Julius Kayser & Co. set $6.50 as 
its base price and the same company is 
now quoting $6.35 for similar construc- 
tions. 

This indicates that the present 
branded level is by no means out 
of line with raw material costs, not 
to mention the additional manage- 
ment costs, probable wage increases 
and Federal charges which manu- 
facturers will have to meet this 
year. Aside from the immediate ef- 
fect upon branded full-fashioned 
field, the present advance in prices 
should serve further to strengthen 
the unbranded full-fashioned mar- 
ket, which has lately been narowing 
the price differential between simi- 
lar branded and unbranded con- 
structions. In this connection, re- 
tail circles express the definite opin- 
ion the consumer is willing to pay 
more for this type of merchandise 
than at any time since the depres- 
sion began so that wholesalers and 
retailers of hosiery have no feeling 
that resistance will be shown to the 
new retail levels made necessary by 
these recent advances in manufac- 
turers’ lists. 

Taking the lead as it did last De- 
cember, Julius Kayser & Company at 
the year-end announced price increases 
on its full-fashioned hosiery for spring, 
establishing the $6.35 minimum price 
as of January 1 for its low-end con- 


structions. Phoenix Hosiery Company 
and others made similar increases, 
while other styles were advanced in 
proportion. Kayser’s new prices are 
for January and February only and 
Phoenix prices will hold until February 
28, indicating that a further advance 
at that time should not be unexpected. 
With $6.35 as their minimum, these 
houses stepped up the suggested retail 
figure from 79 cents to 85 cents per 
pair. In a notice to its accounts, Kay- 
ser said: “If prices were marked today 
on the basis of actual costs, they would 
be higher than the present list’. Brand- 
ed full-fashioned manufacturers gen- 
erally closed the year with good and 
in some cases gains over 1935 from 
a volume point of view. September, 
October and November were peak 
months for a number of houses, setting 
new high shipment records for these 
companies. Increased volume was not 
confined to the cheaper numbers, but 
was reflected as well in better grade 
goods. The best business of the year 
was done in the second six months and 
profits were aided materially by con- 
ro demand for hosiery selling above 
1.00. 

The advance in branded full-fash- 
ioned at this time is regarded as more 
important because of the action of 
Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. following the 
lead of Kayser which raised the price 
for its volume full-fashioned styles to 
$6.35 per dozen after underselling most 
of the branded field for a consider- 
able time. It placed all the major 
branded houses on an even competitive 
price level and it was felt this general 
advance would have a sympathetic 
strengthening effect in the unbranded 
section of the market. In the mean- 
time, the leading unbranded houses are 
quoting $5.75 a dozen on their low-end 
styles. As these prices are to the job- 
bing trade, chains and larger store 
groups, there is now a fair competi- 
tion with branded lists. Previously a 
number of the unbranded mills had 
lifted their low-end prices from $5.25 
but the jump of 50 cents a dozen was 
considered large in view of the then 
prevailing branded list. Ordinarily 
wholesale and chain buyers demand a 
difference of some 75 cents a dozen be- 
tween unbranded goods and the brand- 
ed that retailers buy. But strength in 
the raw silk market and other factors 
entering into manufacturing costs this 
year are expected to relieve the pres- 
sure somewhat despite the fact that the 
differential is now only 60 cents. 


Other sections of the hosiery in- 
dustry have been enjoying an even 
larger volume of advance business. 
Most manufacturers of fancy half- 
hose in the volume brackets have 
sold all the goods they care to for 
this year and are not soliciting fur- 
ther orders in an active manner at 
present. Substantial sales of wom- 
en’s seamless hose, especially knee- 
lengths, have been put through for 
delivery during the present year but 
the bulk of this business was placed 
at prices that manufacturers now 
regard as too cheap. Manufacturers 
of this type hosiery report they are 
now selling some goods at moderate 
advances despite the heavy early 
business and in this connection, they 
report that buyers are not com- 
plaining of the modest rise averag- 
ing about 5 cents a dozen on wom- 
en’s mercerized and cotton hose. 
Most of these knitters have sizable 
contracts for mercerized yarns con- 
siderably under the present level of 
these counts but from time to time 
they are forced to place additional 
yarn orders and the substantial ad- 
vance in these yarns cuts down theic 
profits on these low priced goods 
orders. 


Shipments Strong 


Total mill shipments of women’s 
knee-length stockings during 1936 were 
close to 100 per cent over 1935. For 
the first ten months of 1936 such 
Shipments totaled more than 2,500,000 
dozen pairs compared with shipments 
for the full year of 1935 of less than 
1,500,000. While shipments of full- 
fashioned knee-lengths during the first 
ten months of 1936 were larger than 
those of seamless goods of this descrip- 
tion, they formed a smaller proportion 
of the total shipments of women’s full- 
fashioned stockings than did seamless 
knee-lengths to total women’s seamless 
shipments. A large percentage of 
seamless knee-length shipments is silk. 


Wool Hosiery 


Exceptionally heavy sales of bundle 
wool hosiery for 1937 delivery are re- 
ported and in instances as many goods 
have been sold in two weeks as were 
sold for the entire 1936 season. Prices 
on leading lines of fancy half hose in 
wool mixtures are very firm. Market 
reports are that some merchandise of 
this character has been sold to large 
users at prices under the market. 
Cheaper lines in bundle goods are 
priced unchanged from last year and 
in fact, slight reductions have been 
made im some cases through construc- 
tion changes. There has been a good- 
sized business on English ribbed half- 
hose at substantial advances and on 
one of the better lines of lumbermen’s 
socks, the advance from last year’s 
opening approximates 30 per cent, the 
goods being lifted from the 50-cent to 
the 75-cent retail bracket. 

Some mills making men’s bundle 
wool socks sold a large percentage of 
their production for the 1937 fall sea- 
son after showing lines for only 
about two weeks. Prices on all of these 
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COMMERCIAL MuSEUM - PHILADELPHIA 





¢ APRIL 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 1937 ° 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOSIERY MANUFACTURERS 
AND UNDERWEAR INSTITUTE 


OR the entire knit goods 
trade, the KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION is 
the greatest of all meeting places for 
buyer and seller. Under one roof is con- 
centrated the best creative thought of 
the industry—the new trade-stimulating 
ideas and designs, the latest develop- 
ments in equipment and methods. 


The industry’s leading manufacturers 
of knitting, dyeing and drying machin- 
ery, mill supplies and allied products, 
will exhibit their latest designs, process- 
es and mechanical features. 


Thousands of the industry’s best pros- 
pects—the company executives, mill offi- 
cials, purchasing agents, sales managers, 
key men of all branches and departments 
of the trade—will be there to see—to 
compare—to BUY! 


93% of the Exhibitors Repeat 
Year After Year 


For them it is the most economical and 
effective means of demonstrating their 
products to the entire knitting trade in 
one place at one time. They measure the 
value of the exhibition by the results— 
and come back every year. The leading 
manufacturers will be there this year. 
You cannot afford to stay away. 


The price of a space 100 square feet is 
only $150, including backwall, side par- 
titions, desk, chairs, rug, hat tree and 
booth sign—and also electricity or steam 
if required. 


MAKE SPACE RESERVATIONS NOW 
For full information, write, wire or phone ALBERT C. RAU, Manager 


KNITTING ARTS EXHIBITION 


327 PARK SQUARE BUILDING 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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were regarded as exceptionally cheap 
as most of the buyers were looking for 
advances in view of the strong wool 
market. Next fall quotations, however, 
were practically the same as this sea- 
son, With necessary changes in quali- 
ties and weights in some instances off- 
setting the higher raw material. After 
selling actively for the fall, it is un- 
derstood some of these manufacturers 
have made advances since the opening. 

Advancing prices in the hosiery mar- 
ket will cause an upswing in the lower 
price retail brackets according to mer- 
chandising managers. In the upper 
brackets the problem takes care of it- 
self somewhat through the medium of 
quality. Customers who have purch- 
ased hose at $1.00 per pair or more may 
continue to pay the usual price but 
will receive an inferior hose, several] 
merchants say. However, in a lower 
price bracket, say 69 cents, it appears 
now as though that price will have to 
be increased to either 75 or 79 cents, 
retailers say. 

If business conditions continue to 
swing upward and people receive in- 
creased incomes and employment in- 
creases, it is not expected that any se- 
rious consumer resistance will be ex- 
perienced. Retailers say stocks at the 
present time are in good condition and 
if in some instances a little heavy, this 
is probably a good thing in view of the 
rising market. Merchandisers do not 
think that many retailers have bought 
ahead in any great quantities because 
manufacturers have not accepted orders 
without specifications in full-fashioned 
goods. Christmas hosiery business was 
in excess of that of last year and ex- 
changes and returns also were slightly 
lower. 

In some instances hosiery depart- 
ments of retailers experienced their 
best volume since 1930. The coun- 
try is enjoying the best retail buy- 
ing wave since the depression. Av- 
erage estimates of a gain over the 
1935 Christmas trade range about 10 
per cent although many stores found 
volume running better than this. 
Wholesalers of knit goods report 
even larger gains over the preced- 
ing year, several of the more impor- 
tant firms of this type in this city 
reporting gains in hosiery sale for 
the year of from 20 to 40 per cent 
compared with the previous 12- 
month period. 

Total shipments of all types of ho- 
siery for the first eleven months of 
last year were 111,646,617 dozen pairs, 
which was an increase of 8.8 per cent 
over shipments during the same months 
in 1935. The gain in the women’s full- 
fashioned field, between these two pe- 
riods was 6.7 per cent, while in the 
seamless field the gain was 9.7 per 
cent. From these figures for the eley- 
en months it is certain that the data 
for the entire year will show a note- 
worthy improvement over 1935 in prac- 
tically all branches and in several, new 
all-time records will be set. 

During the 12-month period ended 
with November 1936, stocks of all types 
of hosiery were turned over 6.2 times 
as compared with the 12-month period 
ended with November 1935 and 5.7 for 
the period ended November 1934. Pro- 
duction of women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery during November was 900,000 
dozen pairs below shipments for the 
month, -leaving stocks at the end of the 
month at 4,212,622 dozen pairs. In 
other words, after reaching a new high 
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Meyer Heads Full-Fashioned Association 


PHILADELPHIA—William Meyer of Apex Hosiery Company here, was 
elected president of the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Association, Inc., the open shop 
group of mills which represents about 60 per cent of the capacity of the industry, 


at a meeting of the directors. 


He succeeds J. C. J. Strahan, of Strahan & Co., 


who received a vote of thanks from the association for his “able leadership’ 
during the difficult year in which he served. Other officers chosen were: John 
H. Vogt, of Nolde & Horst Co., Reading, Pa., vice-president; F. Ellwood Struve, 
of Apex Hosiery Co. treasurer, and Charles Lehmuth, was re-elected secretary, 


with headquarters being in this city. 


While most of the members of the organi- 


zation are located in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, it has members in other 


sections. 


Members expressed their satisfaction with the volume of business in 


hand and with advance bookings for February which were taken at advances 


of 35c to 50c a dozen over those current before the holidays. 


These plants were 


rushed making large shipments at the year-end although this is normally a dul! 
period and activity in January has been at even a greater rate. 


——— == OD 


leve] at the end of last July at ap 
proximately 6,000,000 dozen pairs, 
stocks of women’s full-fashioned ho- 
siery within four months have been re- 
duced to a level below that existing a 
year ago by means of a sustained de- 
mand and a well coordinated produc- 
tion schedule. 


Buying Power 
of Consumer Raised 


Generally speaking, the hosiery in- 
dustry has been more profitable than 
the year previous and every major 
branch of the industry, except golf 
hose showed 1936 shipments above 
those for the previous year. In the 
ease of women’s full-fashioned, new 
records were made. All lines of busi- 
ness have improved in the last year 
and this means that buying power of 
consumers has been increased, so that 
industries like hosiery manufacturing, 
which supply necessities, feel the first 
favorable effects of this larger purch- 
asing power. During the years of the 
depression these manufacturers elim- 
inated excess overhead and learned to 
operate more economically. In view of 
this, it is expected that the advance in 
prices now being made will place the 
industry on a sounder profit basis than 
for some years past, but manufactur- 
ers neither expect nor want to see a 
return to the days of abnormal prof- 
its, which all industries experienced 
ten years ago. 

Manufacturers have been warned by 
the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers to watch their produc- 
tion during the early months of the 
new year. It points out that in some 
branches of the industry, principally 
those manufacturing ladies’ goods, that 
January and February are normally 
months of poor demand but are usual- 
ly followed by the spring or Easter vol- 
ume, The extent to which these branch- 
es of the industry will be able to get 
a proper price for their goods in the 
spring will depend on the volume of 
stocks which may be built up during 
January and February, not against 
orders. The industry is advised to 
make it unnecessary to hold forced 
sales of merchandise at low prices so 
that it will be in position to get the 
reasonable prices to which it is en- 
titled when the spring demand season 
comes. The association says: “This in- 
dustry furnishes the country with a 
necessity. It has no desire to see its 
prices go up unreasonably or result in 
withholding its product from a general 
free use by the public but it is entitled 
to, and it must receive prices which 
will permit it to be healthy and thus 


able to continue to serve the communi 
ty at large.” 

The hosiery industry was interested 

in the hearing on the protection against 
imports, principally from Japan, sched- 
uled for January 26 in Washington by 
the United States Tariff Commission. 
A representative group of manufactur- 
ers, seriously affected by Japanese cot- 
ton imports was to be brought into the 
conference with members of the asso- 
ciation’s staff the day previous to the 
hearing for the purpose of reviewing 
the case to be presented at the hear- 
ing. In this connection hosiery manu- 
facturers will be interested to learn 
what results are achieved by the Cot- 
ton Textile Mission that left for Japan 
a short time ago, consisting of Dr. C. 
T. Murchison, Robert W. Philip, Cason 
J. Callaway, Donald Comer and Harry 
L. Bailey. 
Interest is widespread in the com- 
ing general conference of the hos- 
lery industry to be held in New 
York, February 11 and 12th under 
the auspices of the National Associ- 
ation of Hosiery Manufacturers. 
This will be the final meeting, ter- 
minating a series of regional confer- 
ences, which Earl Constantine, its 
managing director, has been holding 
in various sections of the country 
over recent months. The general 
session in New York will give a 
cross-section of the industry’s views 
on the various problems that have 
been discussed at these regional 
meetings, among which the possibil- 
ity of a resumption of NRA under 
some form, occupies an important 
place. With Congress now in ses- 
sion again and most of the trade 
feeling that the President will make 
new recommendations in the near 
future regarding the regulation of 
industry, officers of the National As- 
sociation desire to present a unified 
front on questions affecting the hos- 
iery industry. 

There is a belief in some sections cf 
the market that the American Federa- 
tion of Hosiery Workers is about to in- 
augurate a campaign for a 20 or 25 per 
cent increase in wage scales. In fact, 
a statement of this nature has already 
been made by a southern organizer of 
the union, who pointed out that higher 
living costs and larger profits of many 
hosiery concerns last year make this 
possible. The union called a national! 
convention of its members to be held 
in Washington later this month and 
many manufacturers believe that one 
result of this conference will be a de- 
mand on closed shop mills for a 20 per 
cent increase in wages. It will be re- 
called that the union failed to arrive 
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As Always —first to produce 
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You should, immediately, investigate the 
NEW BRINTON —PR (Pattern Rib) machine 
—the first to produce jacquard-type patterns 
on both face and back of rib fabrics. It is 
particularly of value where great elasticity 
is desired—as, for example, in bathing suits 
—and where wellf-stitch figures are wanted. 


See this versatile BRINTON machine — 
consultation ‘without obligation. 








3700 KENSINGTON AVENUE 
Philadelphia, Wa. 
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LI ASED WITH HER CHOICE. . 
A PERMANENT CUSTOMER 


HE selling effort that inspired the initial pur- 
chase would have been wasted—and a source 
of future profit lost—had not the hosiery continued 
to “‘sell itself’’ throughout its reasonably long ser- 


vice life. But the hosiery pleased her . . . was dull 
and sheer and clear ... resistant to snags and 
spots . . . and retained those qualities despite long 


wear and countless washings. So, this customer— 
representative of millions—buys again, and again 
. the source of repeat business upon which 
sound, profitable volume is built. 
Needless to say, the hosiery that so satisfied her is 
‘“‘Brosco” Finished. For “‘Brosco’’ Finishes impart 
all the qualities so essential to meet the modern 
market—and the majority of quality hosiery pro- 
duced today is “Brosco” Finished. 
Economical to apply, but one bath is required to 
fix these finishes so firmly into the fibres that they 
will withstand innumerable washings. 
Write for complete information . . . or have one 
of our hosiery experts call. No obligation. 
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AVONDALE MILLS 


Sycamore, Ala. — Sylacauga, Ala. 





OFFER THE ADVANTAGES OF 


LARGE FACILITIES — QUICK SERVICE 





THEY CAN READILY SUPPLY 
ANY TWIST, PLY, OR PUT-UP IN 
CARDED OR DOUBLE CARDED 
YARNS FOR KNITTING, WEAV- 
ING OR INSULATING IN ALL 
NUMBERS FROM 3’s TO 40's. 





Selling Agents: 


WéaTERMAN, CuRRIER & Co. 


INCORPORATED 
CHARLOTTE NEW YORE 
PHILADELPHIA CHATTANOOGA 
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basis and this may make a general 
wage increase more difficult to obtain 
than when the union had a national 
contract with the manufacturers’ group. 


at a new national contract with the 
closed shop manufacturers last sum- 
mer so that at present the union shops 
are operating on an individual contract 





Underwear Prices Advancing with Record Volume Being Booke 
for Spring and Fall Seasons—Large Gain in 1936 Production 


Demand for underwear has been extremely heavy for the spring sea- 
son and many mills reported exceptionally large interest in fall num- 
bers. Late in December advances of 12% cents a dozen right through 
their lines were put into effect by southern mills making men’s and 
boys’ cotton ribbed underwear for the next fall season. Mills like 
Standard, Appalachian and Utica were among those announcing ad- 
vances. On the basis of $6.25 for the men’s 12-pound suits, which was 
given out at the opening as the initial price for next fall, the new price 
was $6.37 a dozen, with the other weights such as 14- and 16-pound 
suits up in proportion. The men’s shirts and drawers, as well as the 
boys’ union suits were likewise advanced 121% cents. As a rule when 
price changes like these are made men’s union suits are advanced twice 
the amounts of the shirts and drawers but the most recent advance was 
the same all the way through. They followed the booking of a con- 
siderable volume of business for next fall in this class of underwear 
and manufacturers hinted that even these prices might not last long as 
some mills were taking their lines off the market altogether for a time. 


Since the opening of these lines for 
next fall the cotton and yarn markets 
and other supplies have been advanc- 
ing with the wage question also to be 
figured on in mill costs later this year. 
Buyers of chain, mail order and whole- 
sale houses have been operating earlier 
than usual, under the impression that 
the opening prices would be the lowest 
of the season. The good business done 
in heavy underwear has also been a 
factor in encouraging buyers. 

More variation in the price of men’s 
cotton ribbed numbers is in evidence 
than ordinarily. Not only is the usual 
difference of 25 cents a dozen heard 
of between the highest rated lines and 
those a degree below, but also there 
ig an irregularity in quoting between 
mills in the same class. It is appreci- 
ated that the old fixed retail price 
tags on such garments will have to be 
revised upward on account of the price 
rise, particularly if reasonable whole- 
sale and retail profit margins are to 
be maintained. But some of the latter 
point out that the present rise on men’s 
ribbed suits of 621%4 cents a dozen fig- 
ures out only 5 cents on each garment. 
If the retail price has to be lifted to 
84 cents a garment, or even 89 cents 
from the customary 79-cent figure, buy- 
ers are confident that the consumer 
will show slight opposition next fall. 
Under these conditions there is less 
chance of a price-break in the next fall 
market and fewer reports of mills un- 
derselling as has been the case in pre- 
vious years. 

The situation in men’s fleeced 
numbers continues exceptionally 
strong and some large mills say 
there has not been a season like this 
one in the cotton fleeces for the past 
ten years. While it is recognized 
that a number of the old and large 
mills that specialized on fleeces are 
now out of business, thereby cutting 
down production, it is also known 
that there are still a number of mills 
left in the business. The exception- 
ally tight situation of this season is 
therefore accounted for the larger 
consumer interest in heavy under- 
wear, which trend has also been in 
evidence in other heavy underwear 
numbers in both women’s and men’s 
goods. The shortage of fleeced un- 
derwear was particularly acute late 


in December. 

Prices for next fall were announced 
early this month by one large manu- 
facturer and a few days later the same 
firm announced the withdrawal from 
sale of its unbranded numbers. The 
mill sold these lines actively and it 
was expected that the withdrawal from 
sale of the cheaper lines would be fol- 
lowed shortly by similar action on its 
branded numbers. Most larger cotton 
ribbed mills are now well sold for the 
next season and at present are figur- 
ing on production for the rest of the 
year to take care of the regular dupli- 
cates of their trade. In preparing for 
next fall, many wholesale buyers will 
take into account the better-than-aver- 
age business done this season in wom- 
en’s staple, heavy cotton numbers, such 
as bleached union suits and vests and 
pants. These lines have had a come- 
back during the current season and 
buyers will be encouraged to put down 
their orders earlier for another season. 
For many mills, the lateness at which 
the heavyweight business is continuing 
will make the delivery problem for the 
coming spring an acute one, presenting 
problems for manufacturers in turning 
their operations over from winter 
weights to the lighter numbers. 

Several lines of men’s wool ribbed 
union suits and shirts and drawers 
have been priced for next fall with the 
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new prices up on an average 15 per 
cent over a year ago, particularly on 
the better qualities, such as 50 per cent 
and 100 per cent wool constructions. 
Quotations recently heard on this un- 
derwear for next season were $12.50 a 
dozen for the 10 per cent suits, $15.50 
for the 25 per cent suits, $22.50 for 
the 50 per cent and $33.00 for the 100 
per cent suits. These prices are for 
the natural color, with the customary 
advance on the whites and bucks. The 
opening a year ago on 100 per cent 
suits was $28.50, it being well known 
that wool underwear manufacturers 
have had a serious time in arriving at 
prices for their new lines. The steady 
rise in fine wool prices has made 
pricing for delivery so far ahead a dif- 
ficult problem. Like all underwear 
manufacturers, those making wool 
numbers have been faced with other 
increased manufacturing costs. 

Underwear manufacturers found 1936 
the most active year in production the 
industry has ever experienced. 

The year’s output was approxi- 
mately 15 per cent larger than in 
1935, which slightly exceeded the 
production for 1927, the largest pre- 
depression output shown by sstatis- 
tics for the underwear industry. It 
is estimated for 1936 volume of un- 
derwear exceeded 45,000,000 dozens. 

Several underwear mills in New 
York state placed voluntary advances 
in wages in effect early this month and 
it is felt was the beginning of similar 
increases in other parts of New York 
state. The effect is to add that much 
to the cost of manufacturing, already 
high on account of the exceptionally 
strong markets in all raw materials, as 
well as increased taxes or new ones. 
Underwear mills necessarily will have 
to figure the advance in prices now 
being made on merchandise for next 
fall. Also, these higher wage rates 
will be in operation for the bulk of 
the merchandise for delivery this 
spring. 


Outerwear Buying for 
Next Fall Active 


Prices on outerwear for the next fall 
season, such as the staple cotton ribbed 
and fleeced coats were named early this 
month. Although the new quotations 
than as expected on account of the sit- 
uation in yarns, buyers nevertheless are 
putting down their orders in a confi- 
dent way. Men’s cotton fleeced coats 
are up in some lines 50 cents a dozen 
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"Ringless" Case Before Court 


PHILADELPHIA—The most important legal fight in the full-fashioned ho- 


siery industry in recent years got under way here January |! when the so- 


called “‘ringless’’ case came before the Federal District Court here. 


The suit 


which has been postponed four times is an action brought by Julius Kayser 











& Co., and Textile Patents Corporation which has licensed 120 mills to make 
hosiery according to the Kaufman process, and a group of about 74 mills allied 
with the Rosedale Knitting Company, of Reading, Pa., in its defense. The entire 
full-fashioned hosiery industry is involved directly or indirectly in the infringe- 
ment action. Members of the latter group have also filed action against the 
Textile Patents group charging the syndicate is an illegal combination in re- 
straint of trade. The trial is expected to last several weeks. Charles A. Kauf- 
man it is claimed is the inventor of a process which eliminates rings and bands 
and other “‘disfigurements’” from hosiery and produced what is known as “ring- 
less’ hosiery. He assigned his rights to the Kayser company and the Textile 
Patents Corporation, and the latter also holds the patents on other creative fea- 
tures of the hosiery as well as on the machinery and appliances of the process. 
The first week of the trial was taken up by witnesses for the plaintiffs, most of 
whom explained the necessity of the invention in the quality of hosiery pro- 
duced before its advent, and the second week was to be taken up by witnesses 
for the defense. 
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SPOT-PROOF HOSIERY 





a 


® WILL YOU answer this insistent feminine appeal 


for a water repellent . .“splash-proof finished” hose? 


® AQUAROL makes hosiery “splash - proof.” Apply it 
after dyeing, for a five minute run in a fresh water bath 
at room temperature. 

® AQUAROL causes a greater yarn elasticity, and so 
increases the length of the finished hose. Ultimate 
washings in a mild soap solution tend to prolong—even 


increase the water repellent quality. 


ABOUT 
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over last year’s opening, with about 
the same advance on the cotton sweat 
shirts. The fall sport coats of wool 
and mixed wool construction are also 
higher, depending on the wool percent- 
age. The cheap flat-knit coats of 10 
to 15 per cent wool construction are 
higher by 75 cents to $1.00 a dozen, 
with the 100 per cent qualities up about 
$1.50. Numbers of men’s all-wool shak- 
er knit coats are also higher accord- 
ing to quality. With winter sports in- 
creasing in favor, volume in the double 
fabric sweat shirts with goods has 
also been expanding and now promises 
to be a larger factor than ever. The 
sweat shirt business is now making use 
of a large part of the knitting machin- 
ery that was busy for years on the cot- 
ton fleeced underwear. This winter 
has also seen a revival in the fleeced 
underwear, such as mills have not ex- 
perienced for many years, and between 
sweat shirts and regular underwear of 
this type, this part of the knitting in- 
dustry has been especially active. 


Outerwear 


Outerwear manufacturers are busy 
and completely sold ahead for the 
spring season, being active on such 
merchandise at present. Many of them 
have been selling garments for next 
fall at a satisfactory rate, reports in 
the market being that wholesale buy- 
ers are operating confidently and in a 
large way for the new season. Staples 
in particular were in large demand. Ad- 
vances are the rule in all of the out- 
erwear numbers for next season, whe- 
ther of cotton, wool or worsted con- 
struction. Price advances on some 
numbers of heavy weight and of wool 
or worsted construction, while rather 
high in percentage, have met with lit- 
tle buyer resistance because it was rec- 
ognized that drastic advances have oc- 
curred in worsted yarn prices since last 
fall. Heavy shakers have been getting 
more attention than for a long time. 
Interest in these and in the pull-overs 
being greater than for many seasons. 
For the past few years, the shakers 
have been largely a matter of interest 
from New England but this year, other 
parts of the country have shown a large 
increase in such garments. 

A fair business for next fall is also 
going on in the staple flat-knit coats, 
of all-wool or percentage construction. 
Numbers from 10 or 15 per cent wool 
up have been selling well for the fall 
season. 

—_—_ } - 


Grossman Supervises 
Fox Chase Knit 
Irving Grossman, formerly’ sales 
manager of the shoe division of I. Mil- 
ler & Sons, has been placed in charge 
of the Fox Chase Knitting Mills’ sales 
department, succeeding Joseph A. 
Quinlan, who resigned. 
— 


A. Liebster Re-Elected 
Prexy of Outerwear Ass'n 


At the annual dinner of the Phila- 
delphia Knitted Outerwear Associa- 
tion, at which 125 members were pres- 
ent, A. Liebster, M. & M. Knitting 
Mills, was re-elected president. Direc- 
tors were also chosen. 
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Hosiery Conference to be Held in New York February |! & 12 
PHILADELPHIA—A general conference of the hosiery industry will be held 


in New York February |! and 12 to discuss problems arising in connection with 
plans for Government regulation of industry expected to be presented to Con- 
gress for action at this session. Under the auspices of the National Association 
of Hosiery Manufacturers and conducted by Earl Constantine, managing director, 
several regional conferences of hosiery manufacturers have been held in recent 
months to arrive at a cross-section of views upon these matters, including a new 
NRA, and the general conference in New York will serve to bring all these 
groups into one program for joint action. At the conference held here January 
15 there were 150 manufacturers from Pennsylvania and New Jersey present 
and views on this question, as well as other matters likely to come before Con- 
gress, were gone over. Earl Constantine emphasized after the meeting that the 
hosiery industry was one of the most co-operative with the Government under 
the old NRA, and he asserted the industry would be among the first to do the 
same thing in other matters affecting it to which it was possible to give its 


approval. 


Union and Berkshire Still at Odds 
PHILADELPHIA—tThe long battle between the Berkshire Knitting Mills, of 


Reading, Pa., the largest manufacturer of full-fashioned hosiery in the world and 
the American Federation of Hosiery Workers shows no signs of coming to an 
end. The union continues to picket the large plant which its officers claim is 
nevertheless operating at a good rate, recent estimates being about 80 per cent. 

On the union’s side all types of weapons have been used including the form- 
ing of a human carpet of pickets outside the mill gates to prevent the loyal 
workers from entering. Many disorders have broken out and the state police 
have taken action a number of times. The union claims that Berkshire is not 
living up to the general practices of the hosiery industry in hours and wages 
which is denied by the largest company, which says that only a few employes are 
in favor of the present walkout of some. Although the governor has been 
asked by the union to close the plant down, nothing along these lines is expected. 
Many in the trade here feel that the union is making little if any progress to 
bring the firm into recognition of the American Federation of Hosiery Workers 


as sole bargaining agent for its workers. 


cepted a position with the May Hos 
iery Mills, Burlington, N. C., while 
Emory H. Goode succeeds Mr. Kelly 
at the Torresdale plant. 


Halpren Manages Holeproof 

J. L. Halpren has been made general 
manager of the Luxite division of 
Holeproof Hosiery Company. R. Heil- 


bronner is in charge of all production , 
of the departments, 
ae Knitwear Stitches Regulated 


G. F. Fisher in Business by Steel Alloy Design Wheel 


for Self Now Vanadium Facts, the house organ 
George F. Fisher, formerly sales published by Vanadium Corporation of 
manager of John Dunlop’s Sons, Inc., America, 420 Lexington Avenue, New 


New York, now has his own office at 
95 Madison Ave. The name of the 
company is George F. Fisher, Inc., and 
it will do business in thrown silk, in 
weaving, crepe twist and hosiery yarns. 
This firm is a member of the Commodi- 
ty Exchange, Inc., and the Raw Silk 
Importers, Inc. 
— 
Haight Heads Richmond 
Spinning Mills 

Sherman P. Haight, New York, heads 
the Richmond Spinning Mills, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., succeeding T. N. Van 
Dyke, president, who retired the first 
of the year. Also associated with Mr. 
Haight is John Fowler, president of 
the Cartersville (Ga.) Mills and chair- 
man of the board of the Richmond 
Hosiery Mills, Chattanooga. 

— 
May Gets Kelly— 
Succeeded by Goode 


Joseph P. Kelly, who for some time 
was manager of the Torresdale Hos- 
jlery Company, Philadelphia mill of 
Marshall Field & Company, has ac- 


York City, describes in detail in the 
December issue the rotary design wheel 
of heat-treated chromium vanadium 
steel which is used on the “PR” circu- 
lar knitting machine, a development of 
the H. Brinton Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa. The operating principle of these 
machines which allows production of a 
wide range of unusual stitch effects in- 
volves the use of special design wheels 
which select the particular needles to 
be raised to the knitting position. A 
close-up of the “PR” machine is illus- 
trated in the organ. 


— -}— 


Japan and China Ship 
Most Hose to U. S. in October 
According to recent statistics re- 
leased by the Department of Com- 
merce, of the 270,866 dozen pairs of 
cotton hosiery imported during Octo 
ber, Japan accounted for 258,962 dozen 
pairs, and China sent in 4,190 dozen 
pairs. Other countries shipping hose 
to this country were France and Great 
Britain. 

















REVIEW OF THE YARN MARKETS 








New Business in Cotton Yarns Smaller But Deliveries Large While 
Higher Price Trends Appear in Silk and Wool Yarns 


Philadelphia, January 16, 1937. 


NSTEAD of the usual year-end dullness in yarns that is seen each year 

last December saw sustained peak activity in cotton, rayon and to a 
lesser degree in silk while a fair demand was apparent in worsted where 
expansion in poundage is handicapped by the high world price level of 
wools. When the new year began and since then, the present month 
has been marked by a falling off in new business in most yarns but 
emphasis on deliveries on old contracts continues at record highs. 
Prices of cotton yarns are somewhat higher than last month, rayon is 
unchanged although the 5 per cent discount ended December 31; worst- 
ed counts are higher and raw silk about 15 cents above this time last 


month. 


Cotton Yarns 


New business in cotton yarns con- 
tinued exceptionally brisk during the 
last two weeks of the old year, which 
was an unusual occurrence because 
manufacturers usually curtail their 
purchases at that time in preparation 
for inventory-taking during the last 
week of the year. Not only did new 
poundage continue at a high level right 
up to the end of the year but at that 
time some spinners were booking busi- 
ness at as active rates as any time in 
recent months. 

The present month has seen a marked 
falling off in new business but activi- 
ty continues at fair rates. Manufac- 
turers during recent months have 
placed contracts for all types of cotton 
yarns in exceptionally large amounts 
and for deliveries far into the future, 
the hand-to-mouth buying policies pur- 
sued for several years past have been 
stopped and methods of buying popular 
years ago have come back. In some 
eases manufacturers have bought cot- 
ton yarns for delivery through the first 
half of this year and a few large con- 
sumers, such as knitters and manufac- 
turers of electrical supplies have cov- 
ered even farther ahead, several con- 
tracts ealling for shipments during the 
entire year. One of the most important 
reasons for this change in buying hab- 
its has been that manufacturers during 
recent months have been unable to se- 
eure delivery of all the yarns they 
needed and to prevent a repetition of 
this type delivery situation, they have 
bought farther ahead. 

The sit-down strike of employes in 
the automotive field has had an effect 
in the cotton yarn market but no im- 
portant damage has been done. The 
largest makers of pile fabrics used for 
lining automobile bodies have been 
forced to curtail their operations to an 
important extent to offset the stoppage 
in the automobile manufacturing plants 
and as a result several spinners of 
plush cotton yarns have received in- 
structions to hold up shipments to these 
firms. Spinners have not been wor- 
ried by this development but assert 
that all the yarn released is being eag- 
erly bought by manufacturers in other 
lines at such a rapid pace that no ef- 
fect on the price level has or is likely 
to develop. Combed yarns have also 
advanced during the month from one 
to two cents, 30s single being advanced 
from 41 to 42 cents, at which level a 
considerable volume of business has 
been booked. 


Late in December mercerizers an- 
nounced another increase in prices, 
this one being 3 cents on all counts 
and effective December 21. This 
brought 60s two-ply ungassed to 75 
cents compared with 72 cents in the 
list that had been placed in effect 
November 19 by several processors. 
These yarns have been advanced 
continuously in recent weeks, the 
present level of 60s two-ply being 
9 cents above that prevailing a few 
months back, when this count sold 
at 64 cents. Mercerizers say the 
last increase was brought about by 
higher overhead charges in which 
are included wage increases and in 
addition these firms say they are 
confronted with higher premiums to 
be paid on long staple cotton. While 
mercerizers have not been doing 
much new business so far in this 
year, they are shipping out on old 
contracts taken at lower prices at a 
very active rate and in many cases 
manufacturers are asking them to 
advance shipping dates. 


Worsted Yarns 


In sympathy with record-breaking 
advances in raw wool, which are world- 
wide, worsted yarn prices have ad- 
vanced again during the month, bring- 
ing these yarns up to a new peak for 
the last year or more. There is evi- 
dence at present the high prices that 
have to be demanded for worsted yarns 
are resulting in considerable substitu- 
tion of other fibers as cheapeners. In 
woven fabrics this tendency has re- 
sulted in manufacturers either reduc- 
ing the weight of their fabrics or low- 
ering the grade, while in other instances 
manufacturers have continued their 
former grades and fabric weights but 
have added to their lines goods made 
in part from other fibers, such as cot- 
ton, rayon and mohair. The use of 
substitutes, however, has been most 
marked in the outerwear field, where 
manufacturers of men’s and boys’ 
sweaters in this section are now using 
comparatively little worsted yarns, 
their main attention being given to 
cheapener types. 

These spinners enter the new year 
with two to three months business in 
hand, all of which was taken at lower 
prices than now prevail, on which man- 
ufacturers are taking prompt ship- 
ments, although in a few cases spinners 
say manufacturers need prodding in 
this respect. Spinners, while believing 
that the present year will see a fair 


volume of business, feel that this will 
not be as large as that of 1936, which 
in turn was somewhat under that of 
the previous 12 months. They look for 
further contraction in poundage be- 
cause of this trend to larger consump- 
tion of cheaper fibers and at the same 
time they assert spinners must depend 
largely on speculation in wool for their 
profits. 


Rayon Yarns 


Rayon yarn consumption during 
1936 reached a record high of ap- 
proximately 290,000,000 pounds, 
which is an increase of 15 per cent 
over that of 1935. Production for 
1936 has been estimated at 275,000,- 
000 pounds, or an increase of only 
7 per cent over 1935. Plans for plant 
expansion were made in the last 
year but the bulk of the actual new 
yarn supply will not be ready until 
early next year. The increase of 
approximately 15 per cent in yarn 
consumption during 1936 was due 
not only to increased production but 
also to greatly reduced yarn stocks. 
In fact, it was a year of real yarn 
shortage, especially in the latter 
months which condition has become 
more acute in this, the first month 
of the new year. It is now estimat- 
ed that stocks of yarn on hand in 
sellers’ hands total less than three 
days supply, which is the lowest 
level ever recorded in this industry. 

The weaving industry continued in 
1936 to be the chief increasing consu- 
mer of rayon yarns, consumption by 
other trades holding their own or only 
increasing to a small extent. Most of 
the large yarn producers estimate that 
about 70 per cent of production of vis- 
cose type yarns is going now to the 
weaving trade. There is little change 
in rayon yarn prices during the last 
year, viscose prices being increased in 
June in all sizes, while acetate prices 
were reduced in October for the finer 
sizes only. Prices of rayon circular 
knit cloth were higher over the year. 
The Robinson-Patman Act caused the 
granting of a flat 5 per cent discount 
from all yarn list prices from June to 
the end of the year but as of January 
2, 1937, all quantity discounts were 
eliminated. This stability of rayon yarn 
prices is an important factor in keep- 
ing consumption at record levels. 


Silk 


A total 454, 640 bales of all sorts 
of raw silk were delivered to Amer- 
ican mills during 1936 which com- 
pares with 497,143 bales for the pre- 
vious year or a slump of a shade 
less than ten per cent. Silk con- 
sumption remains considerably un- 
der the levels touched in pre-depres- 
sion times and even during the first 
years of the depression. A correc- 
tion of a top-heavy supply situation 
plus an improving demand in the 
final months of the past year and 
early this year are chiefly account- 
able for the stronger raw silk prices 
now seen. Imports of raw silk dur- 
ing 1936 amounted to 444,113 bales 
or about 42,000 less than in 1935. 
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Knitting and Weaving Yarns 
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Dyeing 
Cones or Tubes—also— 


PIONEERS IN BEAM DYEING | 


BLEACHED BOTTOM YARNS A SPECIALTY 


Package 
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Fully 25% of All Cotton T extile 
Spindles in the United States are 
Operated on the Loper System. 


Ralph E. Loper Co. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Specialists in T extile Costs Over 23 Y ears 
FALL RIVER, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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AMERICAN 


YARN AND PROCESSING COMPANY 





MOUNT HOLLY N. CAROLINA 
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NO MORE SECRETS 


The Audit Bureau of Circulations was formed by large advertis- 
ers and publishers to put a ban on circulation secrets. Publica- 
tions willing to have their records checked by impartial auditors 
belong to the Bureau, and the number of papers they sell is pub- 
lished to the world. No one doubts the ‘‘A. B. C.’’ report. It 
eliminates unknown quantities. 
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LOWER DRYING COSTS % 
GREATER CAPACITIES M% 
HIGH SPEED DRYING 


with THE NEW “‘HURRICANE”’ 














In the NEW ‘‘HURRICANE’’ 
Automatic Stock Dryer, air _ is 
heated and re-circulated by the 
New Aero-Therm Unit. It forces 
air THROUGH the stock under ex- 
tremely high pressure, assuring 
faster, more uniform, more thor- 
ough drying. Capacity is greatly 


— = - 
NEW Hi-Speed TENTER Dryers 
ALSO Automatic LOOP Dryers with Turning Poles 
Cloth CARBONIZING Equipment 
— . a —E — 
Let us make actual TESTS in YOUR PLANT 
and prove the great SAVINGS that are possible. 
THE PHILADELPHIA DRYING MACHINERY CO. 
3351 Stokley Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
DRYERS for ALL Textiles from Raw Stock to Finished Fabr 


increased—power and steam con- 
sumption cut to the minimum. 
Valuable features include individ- 
ual motor drive for each fan, im- 
proved sagless conveying apron, 
improved automatic feed, and 
efficiently insulated housing. 








Of Purchases Bought on Impulse! 
WITH 


Your Products Take Advantage of 
That First Impulse—which is to BUY 


A study of consumer reactions has shown that about 
20% of the purchases in a modern grocery store are 
a direct result of an “impulse” to buy certain prod- 
ucts. This impulse buying is attributed largely to 
package designs. So a good package capitalizes on 
woman’s first impulse—to buy. If you have several! 
wrappings or different products, the packaging or 
packages should bear relation to each other, having a 
coordinated style in color or design, so one would 
help identify and advertise the other. Also by adher- 
ing to this unified idea of matched packaging you can 
Save money on art, plates and printing. 

Let us submit designs on folding set-up 


) boxes, cartons, counter and window displays, 
and shipping containers. 


OLD DOMINION BOX CO., Inc. 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 


Burlington, N. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Pulaski, Va. Martinsville, Va. Kiaston, WN. C. 





Ashetore, WN. C. | 


Old Dominion Paper Boxes 
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BOSSON & LANE, INC. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established Jan. 1, 1895 


Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 


HIGH GRADE CASTOR OIL PRODUCTS 
Sulphonated-Saponified 
Soluble Oils Para Soap Oil 
Turkey Red Oil Castor Soap Oil 
Soluble Pine Oil B & L Bleaching Oil 
PENETRANTS 
BINDOL - ALPHASOL 


Bleach Softener CSO, 
Finishing Sizings and Softeners 


VICTROLYN, 


the economical assistant in warp sizing. 
Penetrating, Lubricating and Wholly Efficient. 


B & L BLEACHERS’ BLUINGS 
AND VIOLET TINTS 


GOOD MONEY VALUES--FREEDOM FROM WORRY 
Southern Representative: 





J. Frank Richardsen, Jr., Tryen, N. C. 








SOLVAY ©) 


After 56 Years Still the Standard! © 


Liquid — Solid — Ground — Flake ig 


54 years . 
alert, Solvay has always set the pace for scien- 
tific production of its alkalies. The most exacting 
of technical supervision is behind every operation 
of their manufacture. When you specify Solvay 
Caustic Sodas you are assured of a product of the 
highest commercial standards, full strength and 
uniformity. 

Ask fer Itaformation eon 
Potassium Carbonate—Potassium Oarbonate Liquor 
— Modified Sodas — Liquid Ohlorine — Ammonium 
Ohloride — Oalcium Ohloride — Causticised Ash 
— Oaustic Potash — Sodium Nitrate — Soda Ash — 
Para-dichlorobensene—Salt —Ortho-dichlorobensene. 





Alkalies and Chemical Producte Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street 


New York 
212 South Tryon Street Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTORS 
Burkart-Schie Chemica] Co., Hercules Powder Company 
Chattanooga, Tenn. Paper Makers Chemical Div. 


- 
Ideal Mfg. & Sales Corp., Atlanta, Ge. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


* 
Wittichen Transfer & Ware- 
house Co., Ale. 
gO! wae ane Supply Ca., Birmingham. 
Tampe, Fila. e 


Miller Machinery & Supply Oo. Lae ag gel Ine., 
Jacksonville, Nashville, 


a 
KB. — ed Company. 
Lgnehbuers, V 














CAUSTIC SODA | 


. and better than ever! Constantly S eas 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION | yi 
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Hyproxy 
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ONE BATH WATER PROOF 
FOR 


WATER | 
PROOFING 


COTTON ° SILK * WOOL 
RAYON - ACETATE 
and OTHER FIBRES 













Manufacturing 


Chemists 
nt Street. 
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DALTON 





AN UP-TO-DATE 
PRINTING PLANT 


equipped with modern machinery and a 
staff of competent workmen, solicits, thru 
this publication, a trial order on your 
printing needs. 





We have built a reputation that is known 
over the entire South by our special at- 
tention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a full bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS 


GEORGIA 
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MORTON IMPROVED HORIZONTAL | 


REVOLVING BEAM, PACKAGE, AND ROVING DYEING MACHINE— 
REVOLVING BEAM BLEACHING MACHINE 


FOR LOW COST WARP, PACKAGE, ROVING AND CONE PACKAGE DYEING 
















. . . Bu ile in 
As builders of Dyeing Machines over a nates te 
period of thirty years, our experience dye trom 


one to six 
beams ata 
time. 


proves that the best beam dyeing is done, 
with beam lying in horizontal position 
and slowly revolving during the dyeing 
process. This method insures level dye- 
ing throughout the beam. This machine 
will dye packages on springs and two 
pound cone packages equally as well as 
beams. These machines have been con- 
stantly improved over a period of thirty 
years. We were the first to build the —_— 
closed kier Raw Stock and Beam Dyeing ee 
Machine, ee 











Machine furnished, be!t 


texrope or direct drive. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Agents for our products in the Carolinas. 





MORTON MACHINE WORKS, COLUMBUS, GA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Morton Patented Double Circulating Raw Stock Dyeing Morton Vertical Beam, Package, and Roving Dyeing Ma- 
and Bleaching Machine from 1 Ib. to 1000 lb. capacity. chine to dye from 1 Ib. to 1000 Ib. 


IRTITIEtL Tibet 
























**America’s finest fabrics owe much of their perfection 
to the perfect quality of America’s finest bobbias.”’ 


op 





RESULTS 


Higher speeds . . . greater precision . . . better 
fabrics. Manufacturers who throw their own silk 
and synthetic yarns know the many production 
advantages — direct results of the super-strength, 
uniform quality and perfect balance of each type 
of Clover Leaf Bobbin. 


"Ask Your Throwster”’ 





BOBBINS 


CLOVER LEAF MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HONESDALE, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S. A. :: SINCE 189. 

Specializing in Service to the Silk Industries :: Bobbins for Steaming, Soaking, Winding, Spinning, Shipping. 
arping :: With Heads of Vulcanized Fibre, Laminated Bakelite, Brass, Stainless Sreel, Aluminum :: Wit 

Barrels of Cloverite, Wood, Meta 

Multacolor Bobbins in all types of bobbin heads and in more than 200 distinctive color combinations 

Representatives: W.A. Kennedy Co., Dillworth Station, Charlotte, N. C. :: Dana R. Crawford. Box 176, Providence. R.L 





1 :: Pin Boards; Redraw Brackets; Reel Arms; Steaming Racks :: Specialties. 
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all counts 








; These machines re- 
move every vestige of 
the caustic and the cost 
of doing it is only frac- 
tional compared with 
other methods. 


As yarn is removed 
from the mercerizer it 
is placed on poles in 
these machines. 








Machines are made 
for any size lot and any 
length skein. 











A 50-lb. machine 


Patentees and Manufacturers 


HUSSONG-WALKER-DAVIS CO. 





FRANKFORD, 


PERCEEATOGELUOUDEDOREOORILRRRODERE TOR RaaR Raitt 


FOR MERCERIZED YARNS 
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- UNEQUALLED WINDING CONDITION 


The machines are 
placed side by side and 
the lot is transferred 
from one to another me- 


chanically. 


After loading, no fur- 
ther labor or handling 
is required until neu- 
tralizing, washing, fin- 
ishing and tinting have 
been done. 





pL ALS mA, PA. 
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EVEN 
NUMBERS 








d BETTER 
y "Ss De-Siping SANITATION 
pre 206/ — yy 





Diastafor Dupienalie 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 
595 Hadisom ve., New York, NY, 





ELIMINATION 
OF DUST AND 
LINT 


BETTER 
CLEANING 





NO 
STATIC 





LESS FIRE 
HAZARD 


SAVINGS OF 
GOOD COTTON 





BETTER WORKING CONDITIONS 


FOR EMPLOYEES 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


Ol7T tll-lielg Melani) ae =| 4 Ol, Mali, 14 1@) Ge 2 1@1 GS) es ae GO), (01RS1@), 11, (Cm aOR ese), 
17 BATTERY PLACE 


NEW YORK 
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Uniform 


Dependable 
Quality 


VICTOR 
MILL 
STARCH 


“The Weaver’s Friend” 





® BOILS THIN 


® HAS MORE 
PENETRATION 


@ CARRIES WEIGHT 
INTO THE FABRIC 


Distributed by 


DANIEL H. WALLACE 
Southern Agent 
GREENVILLE, S$. CAROLINA 


C. B. ILER, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Birmingham, Ala. 
L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 


THE KEEVER STARCH ©O. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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H atntain 
HINISHING STANDARDS 


Avoid the maze of finishing and _ pro- 





duction problems. Use Laurel Finishes. 
They are geared to the jobs to be done 
today. They help you meet Fashion’s 
demands for the unusual in silk. 
cotton, Linen, wool or rayon, or their 


combinations. 


Laurel Finishes are easy to use. They're 
adaptable to your processing methods. 
Thev enable vou to maintain your 


finishing and production standards. 


Ask our representative to tell you 
some of the Laurel Finishing suc- 
cess stories. Or, if you prefer, write 


us direct about your problem. 


Laurel Soap Mfg. Co., Inc. 
Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons 
2600 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Warehouses 


Paterson, N. J. Chattanooga, Tenn. Charlotte, N. C. 
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HIS WAY... Ifyou are not getting 
the maximum out of your peroxide 
bleach — try Star Brand and save. 





When no bleachable material is pres- 
ent, Star Brand stabilizes the peroxide. 
In a careful test with one volume 
peroxide, and Star, no change occur- 
red in peroxide content for three 
hours. In the same time, the loss of 
oxygen with ammonia was up to 70%. 


Look into specially purified Star Brand 
for greater economies in your mill. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ COMPANY 


General Offices and Laboratory: 125 S. Third St., Phila., Pa. 
Chicago Sales Office: 205 W. Wacker Drive. Stocks in 60 cities. 
Sold in Canada by National Silicates Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


SILICATES OF SODA. 
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WAYS TO ASSURE A 
BETTER BLEACH... 


BECCO Hydrogen Peroxide and BECCO 
Technical Service are proven ways to im- 
prove the quality of your bleach and the 
saleability of your product. Let us dem- 


onstrate. No obligation, of course. 





BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO. 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


Boston *« New York « Philadelphia « Chicago 
Charlotte * Toronto « Montreal 




















SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CO. 














FINISHING — 
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WARP BiamuOo SPECIALISTS 


issiee' SCIENTIFICALLY PREPARED TEXTILE CHEMICALS Sev YCO] 


A COMPANY IS KNOWN BY THE CUSTOMERS IT oe 
TEXTILE CHEMICALS — 
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“Cotton Mill: Machinery Calculations” 


ed Textile Man should have these reference 
books. They cover in a detailed and thorough 
manner all calculations necessary to be made on any 
cotton mill machinery manufactured in the United States 
and constitute one of the best references on the subject 
obtainable. 

These two volumes are illustrated with 45 diagrams 
and contain 21 reference tables. 

As the value of a book lies in its contents and not ina 
fancy cover, we have put these two volumes out in a 
strong, serviceable binding. You can secure them in 
conjunction with a three-year subscription to COTTON. 


Write for circulars and full information 


COTTON 


COOERUEGERADRLARARAAGAEAGE ETE 





Atlanta, Ga. 
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Through 25 years we have specialized. 
All thinking, all action directed to one 
purpose — Better Methods and Better 
Equipment for handling and condi- 
tioning air more satisfactorily, more 
economically. 


When you need air conditioning 
in your factory, office, store, hotel or 
theatre, fans for any service, or me- 
chanical draft in your power plant, 
consult Clarage first. 


Big job or small—8 ounces to 24,000 





*Clarage Induced Draft 
Fan for world's largest 
brewery, handling con- 


pounds of expert engi- tinuously exhaust gas- 

S ad E in / F neering and A.-] con- es at 475° F. 
CLARAGE ‘an. **Clarage Blower Wheel 
eae struction we have the of aluminum, 4!/,"" di- 
nas facilities to meet any ameter for oil burners, 


AIR CONDITIONING requirement exactly. 


VENTILATION 


comfort coolers, etc. 


HEATING 


mmereeram | CLARAGE FAN COMPANY - KALAMAZOO, cman | 
_ 





FANS & BLOWERS FOR SALES ENGINEERING OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


INDUSTRIAL NEEDS 





























Repair Relieve 
° those 

your 
John P. Maguire & Ce., Inc. pera you 
= and of the 
Factors broken worry 
| floors over 

| in your iniuri 
CAPITAL $3,500,000 mil a 
without losses 
The function of factoring is to check delaying which 
credits, assume all credit risks and, production can be 
regardless of terms of sale, advance a a 

in cash the net amount of shipments ped on 
by using 


as made. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED | a T O N a A R D 
| | 18 HOUR RESURFACER 


John P. Maguire & Co.., Inc. You owe it to your company to know 





eee iio the details of the latest development 
ASHLAND 4-414] | 
NEW YORK CITY | of Stonhard's Engineering group. 


| Write today for information about 
Southern Representative | a Trial Demonstration 
TAYLOR R. DURHAM | 


os canons STONHARD COMPANY 


Charlotte, N. C. , , 
— 814 Terminal Commerce Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The 
DAVID 
BROWN 


Company 





FOUNDED 1883 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HY? AT) 
BOB ae 
RO 
J 


ONG experience, a 
thorough knowledge 

of textile requirements, 
an up-to-date factory, 
expert workmen and a 
complete line of finished 
products are reasons why 
the many mills have re- 
mained our satisfied cus- 
tomers for over 50 years. 


A | 


MAIN FACTORY and GENERAL OFFICES 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 




















Maximum Belt Drive Economy 


Greater Layout Flexibility 
WORTHINGTON 


— ae 


| with 


p——— + 


EMERALD CORD BELTS / 




















HIGH LOAD CAPACITY 
LONG FLEXING LIFE 
® Advanced belt design 
@ Accurate sheave grooves Woo 
@ Balanced sheave rotation W\\Y 
@ Moisture and shock proof WW) 


25,000 STOCK COMBINATIONS 
.. UNLIMITED SPECIALS 


Fractional to 1500 horsepower 





Write or phone the nearest Worthington Office or Dealer 
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It costs less to op- 
erate your carding than 
any other mill process. 
Modernize with the 


grinders card clothing 





manufacturers use--- 


ROY GRINDERS 


B. S$. ROY & SON COMPANY 





Worcester, Mass., U. S. A. 
Greenville, S. C. : 21 Byrd Blvd. 
Cotton Card Grinders, Woolen and Worsted 


Card Grinders. § Napper Roll Grinders, 
Calender Roll Grinders. {§ Shear Grinders. 
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EVERYTHING © 
YOU WANT 


in a 
STEAMING 
BOBBIN 


“ WORKERS 


_ are kept tight by springiness allows expansion 

patented Dardelet Thread- and contraction of the yarn | 0 S ft 

lock construction. Stronger without loose yarn after 

than other constructions — steaming. It has the lowest 

all parts are readily renew- heat conductivity of any A i t - T | E S S 

able — economically. known metal, thereby elimi- 
2 nating ‘baked’ yarn. . 


RIM of 18-8 stainless steel * 

will not nick or dent—being 

harder than reel caps their PRICE of this bobbin is the 
use is unnecessary. The metal lowest, for its type, in the 
has greater resiliency. This field. 





Why not investigate further? Write 
or phone factory or one of our offices? 


LESTERSHIRE SPOOL & MFG. CO., Johnson City, N. Y. 


NEW YORK, _ a PAWTUCKET, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
171 Madison Ave. 312 Old Colony Bldg, 913 1st Nat'l Bank Bldg. 
LEzxington 2-6060 Blackstone 4669 Phone 3-3692 


-LESTERSHIRE SPOOLS| fF 
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HNSON automatic 





JO 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 


Saves Fuel—and that’s not all! 


Yes! ‘‘Wild Steam’’ plays havoc with processes 
and machinery. But lack of temperature control 
saps the energy, dulls the alertness of employees. 
Accidents become more frequent. Production 
suffers . . . Stop these losses with JOHNSON 


Control! . . . At no cost to you, a Johnson sales 






engineer will make recommendations for auto- 


s itt SCHOLTEN'S matic control of pipe coils, unit heaters, air 


CHEMISCHE FABRIEKENe conditioning and process work. Maintain the 
GRONINGEN ® HOLLAND - _ . 
proper temperature and humidity in every 


Quellin * | department and for each operation. Save 20 to 
Textiline P 40% on fuel alone! Johnson Service Company 
Ultra-Dextrine 
give Milwaukee, Wis. Direct branch offices in all 
better results in Slashing | principal cities. 





and Finishing at 
LOWER COST 


Agents and Stockists: 
Linder & Co., inc., 296 No. Beacon St., 
Boston, Mass. 
Liberty By-Products, Riverdale, WN. J. 
D. Meincke, 814 Commercial Bank Bidg., 
hariotte, N. C. 






ath \ 
AUTOMATIC iio suseroity CONTROL 


For Heating - Cooling-Ventilating & Air Conditioning Systems 
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SIZE WARPS BY EITHER SILK OR COTTON SYSTEM 
SPEED AND QUALITY are essential in today’s competitive market. 


The new Johnson seven cylinder sizer gives approximately 40% more 
production and enhances quality by drying at lower temperatures. 

And in addition, for mills that are comparing the advantages of silk or 
cotton systems, this sizer has a combination end, by which the same 
machine can be used for sizing warps made on either the silk or cotton 


system. 
Write for full particulars. 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON, "*"ERSo™ NEWJERSEY. U.S. 4 














25 WALKER ST., NEW YORK 
SOLE AMERICAN AGENTS FOR 
JAMES KENYON & SON, LTD. 
BURY, LANCASHIRE, ENGLAND 

. Celebrated 


APPINGS and BLANKETS 
r PRINTING MACHINES 
L E 


EARER, ROLLER and 
SLASHER CLOTHS. 


For Best results in Sanforizing use 
KENYON’S ENDLESS WOOLEN BLANKETS 


QO pS 





HURLEY-JOHNSON CORP. 








THE LUCAS 
UNDERCLEARER ROLL 


Why use old worn out cloth covered 
wood Rolls, when the Lucas Scavenger Roll 
is available? The truest, longest life and 
most satisfactory Roll on the market to-day. 
Leading mills are using them exclusively. 
Samples in your size for the asking. 


THE L. M. HARTSON COMPANY 


Established 1866 
North Windham, Conn. 








whlllllLilm 











KENWOOD 


Tanned 
Sanforizing Blankets 
Palmer Blankets 
F.C. HUYCK & SONS 


PkopucrS =: KENWOOD MILLS 
Albany, N. Y. 


























20 years without 
a drink— 


“First bought ‘Arguto’ bearings 
29 years ago... still buy them 
because they’re alright.” 


—unsolicited testimonial 





OILLESS 
BEARING 


\\ ayne Junction. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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Twelfth 
SOUTHERN 














TEXTILE 
EXPOSITION 





TEXTILE HALL 
GREENVILLE, &. C. 
APRIL § TO 10 











EW and improved machinery, 


installations, accessories, and 
supplies will be shown by the lead- 


ing manufacturers of America. 


Interesting technical meetings will 
be held during show week. 


From Greensboro on the north, 
and Atlanta on the south, there will 
be nightly railway Pullman service. 
These cars will be parked in Green- 
ville the following day, and returned 
at midnight. 

Travelers by automobile will find 
improved highways from every sec- 
tion of the South. 





Please write Housing Committee 
All visitors 


may obtain comfortable quarters. 


for room reservations. 





TEXTILE HALL CORP. 
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A Profit Center 
in YOUR mill 


In your RINGS there is an immediate opportunity 
for extra profit. If a number of frames have old 
rings, production on these will jump 10% to 12%, 
after installing new DIAMOND FINISH high-polish 
rings. 

An even greater increase can be gained by install- 
ing the DIAMOND FINISH Eadie auto-lubricated 
ring for twisting cotton, rayon and silk, and for wool 
spinning. Gains of 259%, are common, and on some 
silk and rayon operations, they run all the way up 


to 85°. 











DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Auto-lubricated Ring 


World's fastest ring 


With its 100°, lubrication, the patented Eadie ring 
permits the maximum speeds for every type of ver- 
tical ring operation. If you can apply it in any de- 
partment of your mill, you'll find it a money-maker. 





Study your rings. In many mills rings are 
today the center of immediate, important 
profit possibilities. Let us help you study 
them. 








WHITINSVILLE ‘"*** 


DIAMOND 
SPINNING 


Me RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and Twister R ings since 1873 


Southern Representative: H. ROSS BROCK, LaFayette, Georgia 
Mid-West Representative: ALBERT R. BREEN, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 





‘Nez 


FINISH 
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NEW 
SEVEN CYLINDER 
WARP SIZING 
MACHINE 


Send for information on advantages 
of this machine. 
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VAN 
VLAANDEREN 
MACHINE CO. 


370 Straight St., Paterson, N. J. 


World's largest manufacturers of silk 














Cooper 
Stainless 








for the TEXTILE INDUSTRY 











SPECIAL CASTINGS 
|PIPE FITTINGS e 


| All specifications of Carbon, Chromium 
| Nickel, Molybdenum, and other alloys 


These special alloy castings have been successful 
_ in mastering many of the corrosion resistance prob- 
_ lems of the Textile Industry. If you have a casting 





| for complete data. 
| ELIZABETH, N. J. 
| Distributors: 


Kingsport Foundry & Mfg. Corp., Kingsport, Tenn. 
Starke Foundry & Mfg. Co., Richmond, Va. 














Castings 
VALVES 


_ problem, we will be glad to work with you and | 
| select the proper alloy for the application. Write | 


The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. 


Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, Cleve- | 
land, Buffalo, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, Jersey City. | 


Petroleum Equipment Company, Los Angeles and San Francisco. | 














and rayon processing machines. 


. give good service as a matter of leg 
cowtees they are popular because 
of their friendly service,which com- — 















g; 











/ 
bine to make better service . 


You will enjoy living in iki, operated hotels 


«The ANSLEY sum 
x The 0. HENRY crcenssone 
«The SAVANNAH sian 
#°The TUTWILER since 


*Air conditioned bed rooms! 


verrsoucty The JEFFERSON DAVIS * 
ver oncans The ST. CHARLES * 
usmue “The ANDREW JACKSON * 


*Air conditioned bed rooms! 





. ates , 


DINKLER HOTELS CO.inc. 


Carling Dinkler, Pres.and General Manager 
OPERATING 3000 ROOMS iw SOUTHERN HOTELS 
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‘‘That’s the Fact, 


THE DEMAND FOR-_ MR. SUPERINTENDENT-- 

YOU CAN ACTUALLY 
| SHEARED GOODS =m SAVE SI.4 A DAY!” 
SPREADING LIKE 


WILD FIRE!! 








One Boston firm writes a 
Southern mill: 





“Unless you can furnish us ; Perhaps that is not the actual figure that would be 


used in a report about your floors. But that the 





Finnell representative could cite a definite saving ts 


with cloth free from hang- 7 almost certain. 


Why not get an estimate of your saving? In nearly 


. — every instance where a Finnell survey is made, it is 

ing threads similar to that : possible not only to predict a saving but also to dem- 
: onstrate it in actual operation. 

. ~ = A Finnell Survey shows not only what kind of a 

furnished by the A and Finnell you need and the saving it will make but also 


, what may be done to preserve, beautify and clean 
Co., who have recently in- your floors. ao 

Every Finnell product is designed to give you better 

results at a saving: Gloss Seal_—in three forms: 


stalled Hermas Shears, we waxes,—paste, liquid and water; Finnell Kote,—the hot 


wax process; soaps and soap powders. Every Finnell 


. : product is backed by our third of a century of special- 

can no longer do business ized experience with floors and floor treatments. 
. uM WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS, for a_ Free Floor Sur- 
with you. vey, or for information concerning any or all Finnell 


products. Address FINNELL SYSTEM, INC., 1302 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 








Why don’t you install this very 
latest automatic shear and produce 
a neater appearing and more 


readily salable fabric? 


HERMAS MACHINE CO. = en 
HAWTHORNE, N. J. ee INNE wi 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte N. C. : SYSTEM 
. i sia o_Au_m_ |= ae OF FLOOR MAINTENANCE 
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IT’S NOT THE AGE BUT THE SPEED THAT MATTERS 





Courtesy of Linens & Domestics 


‘‘Are You In Step’’ with the latest developments in warping of fine 
yarns? Your warpers and creels may not look like the picture on the 
left—but your production may ¢all for a modern installation like the 
one on the right. If so, investigate 


SIPP-EASTWOOD HIGH-SPEED WARPERS and CREELS 
Many mills using Sipp-Eastwood rayon creel and SIPP - EASTWOOD CORPORATION 


warper regularly make a 2,000 yard warp of 150 

denier flat rayon, 4 sections of 1,000 ends each, 6 PATERSON NEW JERSEY 

leases, in less than 2% hours—including warping and Other popular Sipp-Eastwood machines include oilless 
bearing winders, horizontal and direct beam warpers, 


beaming. ; nd di ; 
- : iller tensions, redraws and other yarn and warp 
Let us help you modernize your warping department. merce aaten equipment. 

















CEERACRARLACULE CREEL TAAL LEE EE EEE EEE EEE 





























| 1 Meeting Pace e se 




















IN NEW YORK we WON eee PETE | ee ee 
for COTTON MEN js \SMMBON 3 33] 28223 210 a azagee 
Executives of your industry have | | LE 
favored TheVanderbilt for years... | ze: | 
here you will always find men you Lt : er a 
know...or wish to know. It is con- | = eS ha , =e 
venient for your business require- 
ments .. . ideal for entertaining. The Most Looked-up-to 
Spacious rooms with bath from Ad d ress in At l anta 
' $4. single .... $6. double —_ _ 
ee ®e@ ® 
ne ee eee ee eee | The Biltmore assures you of a comfort- 
OR PENNSYLVANIA STATIONS 


able and restful stay in a gracious and 
dignified setting, when your business or 
pleasure brings you to Atlanta. 


600 Outside Rooms—All with Bath and 
circulating ice water, Dining Room and 
Coffee Shop at popular prices. 




















‘The South's. Supreme Hotel’’ 


! 








venue Begins .. . at 34th Street 


Where Park A 
Sane NEW YORK z ; 


Rates from $3 


















































ATLANTA BILIMORE 
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LC. S. Pat. No. 1904316 


the LIFE SAVER HOLE saves the picker’s life 


. 1 This is what happens when the 2 But when the scientifically de- 
* shuttle point strikes a hole that has 
A, been inaccurately cut by hand. The 
~~ «shock hits all at one point. Pickers 


signed hole has been accurately 
bored by machine, the entire picker ab- 
sorbs the shock. The ‘‘Life Saver’ hole 


reamed like this break down quickly. (pat.) makes the picker last twiceas long. 
\*\ “22: Only the Graton & Knight 50 Type Picker has the = = | 


oe 


x 


shuttle point hole correctly pre-cut by machine! 
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_Jjohnson 


Rotary PRESSURES JOINT 


TAKE THESE TWO 
TIME AND 
DOLLAR-SAVING 
STEPS: 





‘Found --the answer 


to stuffing box troubles 


HE Johnson packless, self-oiling, self-adjust- 
ing rotary joint has wiped out stuffing box 
troubles in scores of mills. A self-lubricating 
seal-ring of special carbon-graphite retains the 
pressure without any packing of any kind. It 
requires no attention and outlasts ordinary joints 
many times over. The joint is pressure-sealed 
and requires no adjustment. 






THE JOHNSON CORPORATION 








’ PETRUADOGTEDTOULTRGRTORERECEURERLAELD GLERRORERERETTE EN gitte rreeeeer i? TEOOECLECDORRORLITI eRe seitteeerigaanl 





Tep end of shalt for joint Condensate return 


Tap end of shaft and to seperehng trep 





Remove pecting. JOHNSON 
follower and cap =PACKLESS 











--the way to 
speed up dry-can production 


HEN the Johnson Pressure Joint is in- 
stalled as diagrammed above, dry cans 
are ready to operate in a few minutes after steam 
is turned on. This syphon method of drainage 
permits higher temperatures and increased pro- 
duction. Ask for a new bulletin describing the 
Johnson Joint and its application to dry cans, 
slashers and calenders. 





815 Wood Street, Three Rivers, Mich. 





These Textile Machinery Manufacturers 
either use Johnson Joints as standard equip- 
ment or will furnish them on specification. 
Van Viaanderen Machine Co. H. W. Butterworth 6 Sons 
Cocker Machine & Fdry. Co. Saco Lowell Shops 
Frank P. Davis Co. John Waldron Corporation 
B. F. Perkins & Sons Co. Morrisson Machine Co. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Company 


Co. 
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ATTENTION f. 


FINISHERS « 


Have You Secured 
Your Copy of 


“FINISHING 





Cc OTTON 


MATERIALS” 





? 


Stow valuable book is composed of a series 
of articles by J. Andrew Clark, Chiet 
Chemist, Dutchess Bleachery, Inc., Wappin- 
gers Falls, N. Y., prepared especially for 
COTTON. 


The articles created such interest and favor- 
able comment among the industry, and there 
was such a demand for extra copies, it was 
decided to reproduce them in book form. 
The material is unique in literature on this 
subject and provides a source of information 
and experience to the operating executive 
which is fresh, up-to-date, practical and 
usable in every-day finishing plant operation. 


The book covers, generally, those basic raw 
materials used in the finishing processes for 
cotton piece goods. It includes a number of 
the newer materials and practices which can- 
not be found in any standard textbook. 


In addition to, and in connection with, a dis- 
cussion of the uses of these materials in the 
plant, the author has given, interestingly, 
something of the source, background and 
production of these finishing agents. 


All of this information is now available in con- 
venient book form and will prove a depend- 
able, practical, usable volume for the finisher. 
There are |13 pages and 25 illustrations. This 
book ‘cannot be bought for any amount of 
money, but it may be secured FREE in con- 
junction with a three-year new or renewal 


subscription at $2.00. 





The Textile Manufacturing Journal 


Published by the 


wy. R. C. Smith Publishing Company 


GRANT BUILDING 


ern _ 




















SAVE TIME! 


The convenience of this 
newest Loop hostelry to 
everything in down - town 





February, 1937 








Chicago saves you min- 
utes and effort. An ultra- 
modern hotel equipped 
with services offering you 
the ultimate in excellent 
living. 


Write for booklet. 
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MIAMI Centers 


| 82 G8 lends enchantment to every phase of 
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F enhances your entire stay. 


SS 





Write or wire today 


ON THE BAY FRONT — FACING THE PARK 


= apd geographical center of things—all °¢ 


Ee Advance reservations are advisable 


Paes oe 


BRIGHTER. GAYER | 








Columbus charm- 4 


your Miami visit. Quiet luxury of 3 
appointments, excellence in providing < 
» the creature comforts, and the knowledge 4 


® that here. indeed, yeu are at the social % 


3 contribute to the sense of well-heing that “3 
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When you think of tanks, 
think of Cole — “Tank 
Builders for Over 80 
Years!”” For more than 
three-quarters of a century 
been building 
Water tanks, 
tanks, dye tanks, chemical 
tanks, 


we have 
tanks: acid 
oil tanks, creosote 
tanks, etc., of steel and al- 
loy, supported by towers 
of fabricated steel frames. 
It it’s tanks, we can build 
any kind, of any size, for 
you anywhere. 


Other Cole 
Products 


In addition to tanks and 
towers we manufacture 
stand pipes, vats, kettles, 
kiers, engines, boilers, air 
receivers, heavy pressure 
vessels, storage bins, and 
other fabricated products. 
Designs furnished by us for 
your individual  require- 
ments, or we can produce 
anything special from your 


own designs. 


Write for 
‘Tank Talk’’---No. 2-C, 


or let us know your needs. 


R.D.COLE 


MANUFACTURING 


COMPAN Y 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Established in 1854 


Over 80 Years! 


Tank Builders For 





COTTON 
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THE MOST COPIED 
PUMP IN AMERICA 








Pomona Pumps mean 
crop insurance. You stop 
wishing for rain and 
push a button. You get 
controlled irriga.ion 
when you want it. You 
can't depend on the 
weather but you can de- 
pend ona Pomona Pump. 
In all parts of ihe world, 
desert lands and fickle 
climates have been con- 
quered by Pomona 
Pumps. One crop lost 
may cost more than a 
Pomona Pump that will 
save other crops for 
years. 


Built where irrigation is 
a vital necessity, Pomona 
Pumps are designed for 
severe service and sure 
performance. They take 
the water as they get it 
—sand, grit and foreign 
matter included under 
bad conditions. They 
need the least attention 
of any pump made. They 
cost little to operate and 
maintain. For economy, 
long life and dependa- 
bility, you will be right if 
you buy a Pomona Pump. 


WHY BUY AN IMITATION? 





POMONA PUMP CO. 
206 E. Commercial St., — ae Spring Ave., 
Pomona, Calif. . Louis, Mo. 


POMONA 


TURBINE PUMPS 
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BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 


DISPLAY RATES 


Rates are net, payable in advance each month. No commission 
or discounts. Page is 3 columns, 10 inches deep—30 inches to 
page. Space measured by even inch vertically by 1, 2 or 8 
columns in width. Column width 2% inches. 


the total space used in one year. 


Per Inch 
See $5.00 15 inches 
eee eee 4.80 20 inches 
SRE: 4.60 50 inches 

_ , ea 4.40 100 inches 


Rates based on 


word per insertion. 


UNDISPLAYED 


Advertisements set ‘‘Want ad” style. Positions wanted .05 
Minimum charge $1.00 per insertion. Cash 
with order. All other classifications .10 word per insertion. 


Minimum charge $2.00 per insertion. Advertisements of equip- 
Per Inch ment, for sale, rent or wanted and professional cards are ac- 


cepted at display rate only. 


Box number address care of COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, 
Ga., count as eight words. 








TEXTILE 
MACHINERY *° 





. Experience and Reliability 


Over a quarter of a century experience 

engineering and building textile machinery. 

Most of this time with leading manufactur- 

LANGEVIN SERVICE includes the 

and knowledge necessary to select correct ma- 
chinery to your requirements. 


EQUIPMENT GEORGE F. LANGEVIN 


SUN BUILDING, 


Specializing in Textile Machinery for Relocation 





LOWELL, MASS. 





We Buy and Sell 
USED 


REEVES DRIVES 


SPEED REDUCERS, CONVEYORS, 
CHAIN DRIVES, BALL BEARING 
HANGERS 


All Sizes, Types in Stock 
Save 60% of New Costs. 


PATRON M. & T. Co. 


154 GRAND ST. NEW YORK 

















SPECIALIZING 
in used machinery for 
Hosiery Mills 
Silk and Rayon Mills 


everything from a needle or a 
heddle to complete plants. 


MORRIS SPEIZMAN 


116-120 S. Poplar St., 
Charlotte, N. C. 











POSITION WANTED 


Middle aged man with over 22 years ex- 
perience in the full-fashioned hosiery 
industry. Efficient in the reduction of 
waste and the improvement of quality. 
Fully experienced in cost, care of ma- 
chinery and the training of help. Expert 
on lace and all kinds of fancy work. 
Would like position as Manager or Su- 
perintendent. Can furnish best of ref- 
erences. Will go anywhere. Address 
Box 418, c/o COTTON, Grant Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR SALE 


113 Model E Draper Looms, Year 
1917. Midget feelers, tape selvage 
motion, Roper let-off, worm take-up, 
Lacey top harness motion, size 44”, 
Also have 6—40” and 24—42” Model 
K Drapers, 20 Harness. Above looms 
available for inspection. Address 
Box 417, care COTTON, Grant 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














POSITION WANTED 


Foreman and fixer with long ex- 
perience on full-fashion hosiery ma- 
chines wants a position. Capable 
machinist and knitter. Can handle 
and train help. Will assist erectors. 


A-I references. 
Address Box 414, care 
COTTON, Grant Blidg., Atlanta, Ga. 








WANTED 


Accounts on commission basis to sell 
to Southern textile industry by estab- 
lished salesman familiar with textile 
manufacturing. Address Box 412, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


WE PAY CASH! 


For Surplus or Odd Lots of Yarn 
Rayon, Spun Silk, Raw Silk 
Wool—W orsted—Cotton 
(Any form dyed or Undyed) 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
J. C. YARN CO., 

109-111 Spring S&t., New York, N. Y. 




















WANTED 


” complete 200 to 250 H.P. Engines 
and Power Units. Must be in good 
shape. Apply Box 416, care 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 











Paul B. Eaton 


PATENT ATTORNEY 


1408 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


514 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 











Grant Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Mill Building Available for Rent or Sale in North Carolina 


Mill constructed building located at main entrance Great Smoky Mountain National 
Park on Southern Railroad and Appalachian Scenic Highway, between Asheville and 
Atlanta. Population 2500, plenty of efficient mountain labor at low cost—100% Anglo- 
Saxon. MHydro-electric power and gravity water at low cost. Building is especially 
suited for occupancy by a textile manufacturing concern. Write Box 419, c/o COTTON, 





POSITION OPEN 


The Brooks Oil Company desires experienced sales- 
men to cover two established territories selling 
improved boiler metal treatment industrial paints, 
roofing material and other products. Only well 
qualified and recommended need apply. Must have 
car. Drawing account and high commission. State 
full experience and references. Address Brooks 
Oil Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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GOLDENS'’ 


BALL BEARING: 
TRANSMISSION. 
EQUIPMENT ||] 























DROP HANGERS 
POST HANGERS 
PILLOW BLOCKS 
LOOSE PULLEYS 


and 


SPECIAL APPLICATIONS 


We have patterns for, and 
can furnish Ball Bearing 
Boxes to fit any make and 
style of Hanger Frame. 


GOLDENS’ FOUNDRY 
& MACHINE CO. 


Columbus, Georgia 







“We have furnished more Complete and Partial 
Pulley and Shafting Equipment to Cotton 
Mills than any other manufacturer in 


the United States.” 
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This Fence Lasts Longer 


because 


CORROSION IS SEALED OUT. 
This new Stan-rap Wire, “‘a zinc 
wire with a steel core,’ can be 
wrapped around its own diame- 
ter without breaking or flaking 
its smooth, ductile zinc coating. 


UNLIKE other chain link 
wire, the zinc coating on An- 
chor’s Stan-rap Wire is chem- 
ically pure—free from vulner- 
able iron content. It is smooth 
and uniform —no rough or thin 
spots—no cracks or crevices 
through which corrosion can 
creep in. And it is extremely 
ductile—not hard, brittle or 
flaky. Twist Stan-rap Wire, 
bend it double—you can even 
wrap it around itself and the 
pure zinc coating will not break 
or flake, exposing the steel core 
to corrosion. 


As a result, Anchor Chain 
Link Fences of Stan-rap Wire 
last for many years beyond the 
lifetime of ordinary chain link 
fencing—even in atmospheres 
heavy with soot, salt, sulphur 







and other corroding 
agents. In language 
that cannot be ignored, 
they say KEEP OUT to tres- 
passers and idlers. They guard 
raw materials stored outdoors, 
provide for more efficient con- 
trol of employes’ time, and af- 
ford staunch protection against 
outside disturbance of regular 
routine. 


Get the facts now about these 
better looking, longer lasting 
Anchor Fences. Consult 
“Where to Buy It” in your 
classified telephone directory 
for the address of your local 
Anchor Fence Sales and Erect- 
ing Service—or mail the cou- 
pon today for our free In- 
dustrial Fence Specification 
Manual. 


ANCHOR ‘ fences 
oF STAN-RAP wine 


Fences. 
i a 


Address 


ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 


6625 Eastern Ave., Baltimore, Maryland. 
Send me your free Specification Manual of Anchor Chain Link 


Title... 


om on am(Vaii] the Coupon Now — = —| 
' 
! 
i 
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1A 2THOLS 


is OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 
AMANIL* NAPTHOL 


AS ASBS and ASSW 


plus Fast Color SALTS and BASES 


produce excellent results - - 


DYEING: 
PIECES @ SKEINS @ WARPS e BUNTINGS e_ ETC. 
PRINTING: 


CRETONNES @ PAJAMA CLOTHS *® DRESS GOODS * ETC. 
EXPERT TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Consult our nearest Branch Office for samples and information. 


*Reg. U. 8S. Pat. Off. 


American Aniline Products, Inc. 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
| PLANT: Lock Haven, Pa. 
BOSTON, MASS. PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTIE, N. C. 
CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CAN. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Why mix your own 
vat gums when VATRO- 
GUM is so convenient 
and superior for Printing? 

It requires only the 
addition of dyestuff. 
THERE’S A GRADE for 
YOUR NEEDS! 

Let us help you select one! 





i 
2 


e) 


COTTON 






BRING 


Out-modes 


UNIFORM VISCOSITY not 
attainable in general color-shop 
methods. 


FIXED LABORATORY STANDARDS 
for apportioning the reducing 
agent on alkalinity. 


DEEPEST PENETRATION : surpass- 
ing all gum or starch mixtures, 
in smooth, even printing and 
color permanence. 


. fy 
CL. / ‘3 


February, 1937 





PERFECT PRINTS 


on P&ymented Rayon Fabrics 


The Ready-to-use 


VATRO-GUM 





shop-made Vat Gums in 
CONVENIENCE ein UNIFORMITY of composition 
ein SUPERIOR results and DEFINITE ECONOMY. 


Here are Reasons Why ! 


A FREE-FLOWING action: prints with 


@)3 


a sharp mark ° lints perfectly 
* non-tarnishing + saves dyestuff 


by greatest color retention. 


EASY DISPERSION 


washing, leaving the fabric soft 


in ordinary 


and pliant. 













